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=| N this day of big business 

and industrial progress, 

thought is usually given to 

the structures of tomorrow, 

co to the buildings that are to be, and 

Katona d to the creation of edifices that will out- 

stance. those of today. Seldom is consideration given 
the buildings of yesterday. 

But on Dec. 21 occurred an exception to this 
esent-day tendency, for at that time the fiftieth anni- 
rsary of the occupancy of the present home of the 
erchants’ Exchange of St. Louis was celebrated. A 
lf century ago on that date the then active members 

the exchange marched in a body from their old 
ilding to the present structure, which for 50 years 

S served as a testimonial to the foresight of its 
ilders, 

The Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis is generally 
needed to be the oldest organization of its kind in 

country, and the history of this exchange, which 
ilt so well in its infancy, provides interesting insight 

0 the early development of American commerce in 
> Middle West. 

The inception of the Merchants’ Exchange actually 

place nearly a century ago, for it was in 1836 

t approximately 25 of the leading business men of 

city at that time realized that their business and 

Sonal interests would be greatly benefited by closer 

ociation. Accordingly, they organized a debating 

b, the purpose of which was self-improvement and 

discussion of business matters. The body was 
led the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. Meetings 
held in a room belonging to the Missouri Insur- 
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ance Co., located but a short distance from the Mis- 
sissippi River, then the main artery of commerce in 
the Middle West. The building in which this first 
meeting was held was destroyed in the great fire of 
1849, which wiped out the entire neighborhood. 


A’ first the organization met but once a month. 
Essays were read, usually dealing with subjects 
concerning the progress of the city. Readings were 
invariably followed by general discussions, a practice 
now popular at trade conventions. The meetings rap- 
idly grew in vogue and numbers, and the chamber 
sought larger quarters, which were finally located in 
a room on Main Street. When this room ultimately 
became inadequate, the Chamber of Commerce, as it 
was still called, moved into the basement of the 
Church of the Messiah, located on the present site of 
the Pierce Building, a large, modern office structure 
adjoining the Merchants’ Exchange. 

It was shortly after this move that the need for 
meeting more frequently than once a month became 
apparent, and it was decided to hold the assemblies 
every Wednesday evening. Such meetings, intermin- 
gled with social affairs, were continued for 10 years 
with little change. Meantime, the business of the city 
was constantly increasing and members of the chamber 
conceived the thought that by meeting in the daytime 
the chamber would become more practical, since buyers 
and sellers would be brought together during business 


St. Louis Water- 
front, Showing the 
Classic Greek 
Facade of the 
Merchants’ Exchange 
in the left center. 


hours, and commerce would thereby be 
stimulated and increased. 

As early as that, St. Louis was recog- 
nized as one of the leading milling centers 
of the country. The millers formed an active, pro- 
gressive group, and in: 1849 they organized what was 
then called the St. Louis Millers’ Association. A room 
was obtained, and a fairly efficient trading floor was 
fitted up. Tables were placed in the quarters, which 
were then on Locust Street, near Main, and sellers 
there displayed samples of their flour, meal, wheat, 
corn and other commodities. 

This system became very popular, and the associa- 
tion was soon doing such an active business that other 
merchants of the city organized themselves into an 
exchange. The first meeting of this new body was 
held on Jan. 2, 1850, when rules of procedure were 
adopted and the time of meeting was fixed at 11 to 12 
o’clock daily. It was shortly realized that this insti- 
tution needed a building for its exclusive use, but five 
years elapsed before definite steps were taken in that 
direction. On Sept. 13, 1855, a committee was ap- 
pointed to draw a charter for the Merchants’ Exchange 
Building Co. Rapid progress was made, and on June 
8, 1857, only two years after the decision to build had 
been made, the structure was opened for business. 


TRADING floor 101 feet long and 80 feet wide, 
surrounded by a spectators’ gallery and rising to 
a beautiful dome in the center, had been fitted up on 
the second floor of the new building. This floor was 
rented to the merchants for a period of 10 years at 
an annual cost of $2,000. Although the building has 
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The Option Pit of the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis and Some of the Cash Grain Tables 


long since been abandoned as the headquarters of the 
exchange, it is still standing and retains traces of its 
early dignity and elegance. 

Up to this point the growth of the exchange from 
a small debating society to a commercial organization 
of power and prominence had gone on smoothly and 
largely unhindered. But the outbreak of the Civil 
War was almost the breakdown of the exchange. In 
its sympathies St. Louis was a southern city, and the 
majority of the members of the exchange were fol- 
lowers of the Confederacy. However, there were suffi- 
cient Union sympathizers to cause a miniature war 
within the exchange. 


LTIMATELY the issue was brought to a climax 

through the election of a secretary. W. B. Baker, 
who had held the office for some time, was actively 
and successfully opposed by the southern element. 
Mr. Baker’s defeat resulted in the withdrawal of the 
Union members and the organization of the Union 
Merchants’ Exchange, which soon monopolized the 
business of the market through the support by and 
indorsement of the federal government. 

The old exchange tried to carry on its business, 
and chose a president and vice president, both of whom 
resigned shortly after being elected. William Matthews, 
who proved to be the last presiding officer of the old 
exchange, was elected president on Jan. 15, 1862. His 
position was a hopeless one, as the organization he 
represented was actively opposed by the Union mili- 
tary authorities, and at one period he was confined to 
prison for three days. 

Finally realizing that their position was untenable, 
the members of the old exchange effected an arrange- 
ment with the Union organization whereby that body 


‘took possession of the regular exchange building, com- 
pleted a reorganization and thereafter permanently 


remained in control of the situation. The old building 
on Main Street, once the pride of the exchange and 
city alike, was retained as the home of the exchange 
until Dec. 21, 1875. On that day the present Mer- 
chants’ Exchange Building was formally opened with 
suitable ceremonies, the members marching in a pro- 
cession from the old to the new building, and then 
began another period in the history of the Merchants’ 
Exchange of St. Louis. 

How far-seeing were those responsible for the new 
building is clearly shown in the fact that after a half 
century of use the building remains the home of one 
of the leading grain exchanges of America. It is not 
that the development of the market has been sluggish, 
for its growth has been steady and continuous. It 
is not that the present day membership is satisfied 
with conditions as they may be found, for this year 
thousands of dollars have been spent in repairing and 
reconditioning the building. It is simply that the 
members of the exchange of a bygone day built well 
for their sons and others who followed them in their 
businesses. 


HE new building, now honored by a half century 

of service, remains one of the most interesting 
exchange structures in the country. It is covered 
deeply with tradition, and seldom does a speaker men- 
tion the exchange but that he lingers over some of the 
old customs. Honesty, fair dealing and scrupulous 
regard for business integrity are foundation stones as 
enduring here as the bedrock upon which stands the 
physical structure. 

Undoubtedly the feature of the exchange building 


is its tremendous trading floor, which has an area of 
225 by 100 feet, unbroken by a column of any kind. 
The ceiling is 80 feet above the floor, and covered 
with mural decorations of unusual merit and beauty. 
If one pause but a moment, he cannot help being im- 
pressed with the dignity of the trading floor and i's 
vast possibilities of carrying on business. At the 
south end of the floor are located tables where sam- 
ples of grain are displayed; toward the center is the 
option pit, and at the north end are located the offices 
of the chief flour inspector. 


HE smoking room, where nonmembers of the ex- 

change may watch the grain and other quotation;, 
is commodious, as, indeed, is everything about the floor. 
Here in years gone by was held the annual appearance 
of the Veiled Prophet, an outstanding social event of 
the city. Here likewise were held important politic: 
meetings and other gatherings of importance. 

But the trading floor is not the only distinctive 
feature of this building which has served the exchange 
so well for 50 years. The offices are large, with hig! 
ceilings in accordance with the architecture of the 
period in which the building was constructed. Wide, 
winding stairways and wood finishing of massive de- 
sign and quality unusual in the present day all con- 
tribute to the atmosphere of strength and endurance. 

And this, briefly, is an outline of the progress of 
the country’s oldest grain exchange. Wrapped deeply 
with high traditions of almost a century’s standing. 
and served by a building mellowed with a half cen- 
tury of usefulness, the exchange paid honor on Dec. 
21 to its historical background, but, as always, con- 
sidering the achievements of the past in terms 0: 
future commercial progress. 
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A Happy New Year! 


May you create for yourselves a 
good new year. May you build it asa 
house is built, by making the plan with 
care, selecting the materials with fine 
discrimination, and engaging workmen 
whose skill is known. Then, when the 
task is completed, you can say **T built 
well.’? Thus can you and each of you 
insure that this will be for yourselves 
and those about you A HAPPY NEW 


YEAR. 
C0 


A GOLDEN LINK 


HESE industries of the loaf, in which so many 

thousands of us are engaged, are divided as a 
field is divided. There is the same seed time for all, 
the same sun warms all, all are refreshed by the same 
rains. When the grain is ripened, the garnering and 
winnowing, even the last gleaning, is shared by all; 
alike by him who assembles the wheat, who grinds 
it into flour, who bakes the bread in the oven. The 
gatherer, the miller and the baker each has his own 
task, but each serves the loaf. 

Machinery has brought many complexities and much 
discord. Each now is seeking to secure all of the 
harvest for himself and leave to the others the tares, 
which are growing ever more thickly in the field. “I 
serve myself,” says the grain merchant; “I serve my- 
self,” says the miller; “I serve myself,” says the baker. 
And the grower of grain, on the one hand, and the 
eater of bread, on the other, say, “These men are much 
in contention; who serves me?” 

Yet both are well served, the grower with the high- 
est price for his grain and the consumer with a loaf 
better than any ever before baked in the world, at a 
price which, in any other time, would make it seem av 
great luxury. 

But those who make this possible are torn with 
bitterness and dissension. To each the other is a hard 
trader, a money changer and an enemy to be over- 
come. Out of this dissension has arisen great waste, 
and, even worse, a spirit of lack of confidence. This 
is particularly true among millers, even though, in its 
fundamentals, milling is not changed in more than 
minor detail from what it has been for the two or 
three score years since its development as a great 
industry. 

There is little occasion, and certainly no value, in 
this growing contention among the three major 
branches of this one great industry of bread. On the 
contrary, there is much that is harmful, because not 
only does the striving for advantage bring injury to 
each of them, but the public, observing, says, “There 
is a great deal of clamor here; they have only my 
bushel of wheat and my loaf of bread to quarrel over; 
perhaps they all are taking advantage of me and it 
is the size of the plunder which occasions so great 
struggle for it.” 

What does it all come to? Would it not be better 
if a spirit of accommodation were sought for the in- 
creased wellbeing of all of the three great divisions 
of the industry? Is there not much in common; much 
which might be done in the spirit of live and let live? 
Is it not possible that the year just beginning may 
profitably be made occasion for seeking a way to link 
together the golden grain and the golden loaf with 
the golden rule? 
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THE QUESTION OF ISOLATION 
a ideal presented in many of the proposed plans 
for agricultural betterment can be attained only 
by complete isolation of America. Their proponents 
do not state this. They probably do not themselves 
realize it; yet that is what most of the schemes come to. 

At the converging point of all of the proposals 
discussed, in and out of Congress, for making the 
United States the promised land, are the following: 
a tariff sufficient to bar imports or, at least, to justify 
production costs assuring the American standard of 
living; immigration restricted to limit the number of 
workers and, incidentally, the number of domestic con- 
sumers; production barely equal to domestic require- 
ments with, in the case of agricultural products, sup- 
plementary machinery to maintain a fiat price; dis- 
position of accidental surpluses in such fashion as not 
to disturb the enhanced price charged to domestic 
consumers. 

This circle, whether or not it be called vicious, 
could ultimately, and presupposing its complete suc- 
cess, only result in isolating the United States from 
the rest of the world. Our fabricated exports, based 
on production costs created by guaranteed two dollar 
wheat and dollar corn, would sooner or later cease 
to compete in foreign markets. Our agricultural sur- 
pluses, which have for a half century been the basis 
of our favorable trade balance, either would be dried 
up or so juggled that the world would soon find it 
desirable to look elsewhere for staples which America 
now produces, 

Whether or not we are in position to declare our- 
selves economically self-contained and self-sufficient is 
debatable. The tendency of most of the plans for crea- 
tion of fiat prosperity in agriculture is sharply in that 
direction. Possibly it can be made to work. If it can, 
there need be no end to it. If restricted production 
and manipulated exports can make wheat worth two 
dollars, necessarily reflecting that value in the cost 
of living, there is no reason why it may not be made 
three dollars or five dollars or any other number of 
dollars. Each advance would, of course, have to be 
accompanied by readjustment of every other factor 
of price to restore the balance. 

It would be idle to undertake to forecast the end 
of all of these bootstrap lifting processes, in case they 
actually are undertaken. This country’s prosperity is 
now so great and its wealth so vast that it probably 
could endure much experiment, even to such frank dis- 
carding of the law of supply and demand as is now 
proposed. Many people doubtless favor it from ex- 
cellent motives. 

If, by way of balance, there are others who believe 
all such efforts will lead to ultimate disaster, it but 
goes to show that opinions differ. American good 
sense, or at least American good fortune, probably will 
serve us in the end. We have continued to prosper 
through scores of other mistakes in our one hundred 
and fifty years as a nation. That perhaps is not so 
much in evidence of the blessings of democracy as of 
the lack of danger in being stupid and foolish if one 
is only rich enough to afford it. 


EMPTY BUCKETS IN EMPTY WELLS 


He has spent all his life in letting down 
empty buckets into empty wells, and he is frit- 
tering away his age in trying to draw them up 
again.—Sydney Smith. 

ERE is another man with another scheme come 

to save the farmer. He lives in St. Paul and so 
far has gotten no further than the newspapers, and 
even there has captured only a modest headline. But, 
only a little later on, his plan will have political ex- 
ponents dashing about the halls of Congress pointing 
out that unless it be adopted without delay the country 
is gone. 

The new proposal is nothing less than payment by 
the government of an export bounty on wheat and 
its products, forty cents per bushel on wheat and two 
dollars a barrel on flour. Money for payment of the 
bounty is to be secured by an excise tax on wheat 
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production, tentatively fixed at ten cents per bushel, 
but to be adjusted each year on the basis of the prob- 
able surplus for export. Collection of the tax is to 
be made through the postoffice, the grower buying 
stamps and presenting them along with his grain when 
he takes it to market. 

The idea is, of course, that the exporter of wheat 
or flour will, in anticipation of receiving the bounty, 
pay that much higher price for the wheat. The market 
will quickly and permanently establish itself on a 
basis of forty cents per bushel above the world level, 
being additionally protected in that position by the 
tariff of forty-two cents a bushel. The whole thing 
is much like the bounty on wolf scalps, save that the 
reward seems to go to the wolf rather than to the man 
who shoots it. 

An outstanding objection to the scheme, if, indeed, 
it has any, is that there is not at the moment any 
widespread demand for enhancement of the wheat price. 
Wheat is doing very well. Public sympathy is now 
engaged principally in concern about the price of corn. 
Perhaps the bounty proposal could be equally effec- 
tively applied to that grain. A difficulty might arise 
through farmers electing to feed their corn to hogs 
with a net return of a dollar a bushel rather than haul 
it to market and sell it for sixty cents after buying 
ten cents per bushel worth of stamps to secure assur- 
ance of a market. 


UNDERCONSUMPTION 

ee NDERCONSUMPTION” is a meaningful word 

which has recently come into use as corollary, 
or, more accurately, in antithesis to the hard worked 
term, “overproduction.” The latter has enjoyed a long 
and lamentably dishonorable career as the reason 
ascribed for current ills of every industry. No matter 
what the real ailment, “overproduction” has been held 
to account, much as a physician resorts to “general 
debility” when he has little or no idea of what actually 
is the matter with his new patient. 

While the words “overproduction” and “undercon- 
sumption” have much the same meaning, there is a 
difference greater than mere shading. The case is not 
unlike the two ways of accumulating money. One man 
does it by spending less than he earns; another by 
earning more than he spends. The result sought is 
the same, but the approach is so different that the 
circumstance which aids one may defeat the other. 

Applied specifically to flour milling, its ever present 
problem undoubtedly is more accurately described by 
“underconsumption” than by “overproduction.” All 
of the wheat produced in the country is somewhere 
ground into flour, sold and consumed. Whatever part 
of it is not ground by American mills is so much 
underconsumption, or undeveloped market. This may 
be in the export trade, resulting from conditions be- 
yond control of millers, or it may be in domestic use 
of flour as a result of conditions susceptible to cor- 
rection. 

Estimates of the Food Research Institute show an 
apparent reduction of two and a quarter million bar- 
rels in the domestic consumption of wheat flour in the 
crop year ended last June 30. The normal growth in 
population should have resulted in an increase of about 
the same amount, so that there was a gross reduction 
of approximately five million barrels, or nearly five 
per cent of the total. Not only was there, based on 
these data, a decreased total consumption of wheat 
flour but a decrease in the amount consumed per 
person. 

Admitting that approximations for a single year 
are inconclusive, there are supporting facts and a 
multitude of easily visible signs that flour consumption 
is not growing, and that this is largely due to indif- 
ference and neglect on the part of those most inter- 
ested in expanding, or at least preserving, the market. 
It may be that “diversified eating” is a sound develop- 
ment and one which cannot be checked in the interest 
of wheat white bread. On the other hand, it is equally 
likely that it is merely the result of publicity factors 
which encourage the use of other foods whilé the inter- 
ests of milling remain inarticulate. 

It may well be that millers, instead of resting con- 
tent in possession of the alibi of “overproduction,” 
would do well to consider the merits of “undercon- 
sumption,” together with its causes and possible cor- 
rectives. 















The following table shows the flour output 


at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTHWEST— Dec. 27 Dec. 29 
Dec. 26 Dec. 19 1924 1923 
. 181,384 252,706 122,479 172,714 
St. Paul 5,520 9,816 5,731 9,817 
Duluth-Superior 7,525 26,290 9,240 11,900 
Outside mills*.138,005 218,129 175,426 183,706 


Minneapolis .. 








Totals . -832,434 506,941 312,876 378,137 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City .. 85,086 106,403 102,986 75,501 
Wichita ...... 20,900 24,825 32,777 30,734 
Salina ..... - 25,288 26,428 24,674 14,943 
St. Joseph .... 33,253 30,475 31,166 20,348 
Omaha .......- 19,286 20,983 19,404 


21,767 
Outside millst.162,692 206,178 195,216 159,877 











Totals . -346,505 415,292 408,586 320,807 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
Wh, Bele 2c ices 24,000 25,800 21,500 36,500 
Outsidet . 38,300 38,700 40,400 30,400 
ToleGe ...ceces 22,700 30,200 17,250 23,400 
Outside . 82,830 27,542 60,704 41,901 
Indianapolis... ....++ eeseee 9,825 5,426 
Southeast ..... 116,538 111,516 99,453 113,791 
Totals . 229,368 233,758 249,132 251,418 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 21,868 27,709 38,940 654,268 
Seattle. ........ 22,615 32,026 12,147 22,057 
Tacoma ....... 24,209 50,101 19,267 38,281 
Totals . 68,592 109,836 70,354 114,606 
Buffalo ....... 133,378 204,636 117,700 108,723 
Chicago ....... 25,000 38,000 32,000 32,000 
Milwaukee 9,150 9,100 6,000 2,600 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST— Dec. 27 Dec. 29 








Dec. 26 Dec. 19 1924 1923 
Minneapolis ...... 35 48 22 31 
Bt. PAW) wccsccece 25 45 26 45 
Duluth-Superior .. 20 73 27 32 
Outside mills*.... 43 67 44 46 
Average ..... 37 63 31 38 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ..... 56 70 69 50 
Wichita ccccccess 34 37 49 47 
BRR ccccvcccccs 56 58 54 36 
St. Joseph ....... 70 64 65 42 
Omaha ..cccccces 70 76 79 84 
Outside millst ... 44 59 53 48 
Average ..... 49 59 62 61 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis 40 32 57 
Outsidet .. 44 46 34 
POSS occcccccces 63 36 51 
Outside 57 60 49 
Indianapolis ..... «“e 49 27 
Southeast ........ 67 68 61 52 
Average ..... 53 57 47 45 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland 44 62 87 
Seattle 61 23 42 
Tacoma 88 34 67 
Average ..... 40 64 41 67 
BOMale wccccccces 56 86 49 65 
CHICAGO .cccccces 63 95 80 80 
Milwaukee ....... 76 76 42 22 


Iowa and Montana 
St. Paul and 


*Minnesota, Dakota, 
mills outside of Minneapolis, 
Duluth-Superior, 

tSouthwestern mills outside of centers 
named. 

tMills outside of St. Louis, but controlled 
in that city. 

{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 


NEW TRANSATLANTIC SERVICE 

PuHILapeLtPHia, Pa. — Announcement 
was made on Dec. 22 of the completion of 
plans for a direct eastbound service from 
Philadelphia to Antwerp and Rotterdam 
with ships of the White Star and the 
Holland-America lines, to operate on an 
18-day schedule, making the two foreign 
ports their first call alternately. This 
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The following review of the flour trade, together with summaries of 
the millfeed and flaxseed markets, is broadcast each Wednesday at 6:30 
p.m. (central standard time) from the Gold Medal station WCCO, Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul (wave length 416.4 meters). 


Domestic Demand.—The traditional dullness of the holiday season would 
have been sufficient to account for the past week’s slack flour trade, but there 


was the additional depressing factor of an erratic wheat market. 
influences, combined, conspired to limit new business 
to what seemed to be an absolute minimum. 
sought to offset this situation somewhat by shading 
prices, but even this expedient did not, in most cases, 
result in satisfactory orders. 
full the usual effect of holiday lethargy on the part of 
, their trade and reluctance to acquire new stocks before 

the inventory period. 
refused to add to their supplies, and those whose stocks 





These two 


Many mills 


Jobbers have felt to the 


Bakers also have consistently 


were so low as to make new purchases imperative for prompt use limited 


their dealings to the smallest possible dimension. 


More active buying from all 


quarters is anticipated shortly after Jan. 1. 
Export Trade.—Export business reflected conditions commensurate with 


the domestic trade’s slackness. 


too high to tempt most European buyers. 


Even the Canadian mills found their prices 


American flour went in the usual 


small but steady volume to South America, Central America and the West 


Indies. 


Production.—The short holiday weeks have brought mill output to a very 
* small compass, and shipping instructions are undergoing the usual year end 


contraction. 


Light operation is looked for in most centers until well into 


January, when the comparatively large carry-over of booked business and 
new purchases to replace depleted stocks are expected to bring more active 


production. 


Urgent need of flour is reported from many sections. 


Prices.—Minneapolis mill prices are 80@95c higher than a week ago, 
Kansas City 30@70c and St. Louis 50@80c. 

Wheat.—Last week’s government crop report was a market sensation, 
resulting in a sharp bullish movement that has carried over into this week on 
reports of decreased winter wheat acreage in the Southwest and mixed crop 


news from Argentina. 
Saturday gain of 14%2c. 


The Chicago December future scored a Saturday-to- 
In its revised estimate the government reduced the 


wheat crop total from 687,272,000 bus to 669,365,000, a loss of about 28,000,000. 
This is taken in many quarters as definite confirmation of the theory that the 
country is on a domestic basis as regards the supply of wheat. The Minne- 
apolis December future, which closed on Thursday, Dec. 24, at $1.71%4, 
had risen to $1.79 at the close on ‘Tuesday, Dec. 29. 

Millfeed.—Millfeed suffers from the holiday affliction that is so dispirit- 


ing to flour. 


corn crop and from mild weather in the Southwest. 


In addition, a strong bearish tendency has arisen from the large 


Factors offsetting these 


influences and contributing to reasonable firmness in the market as a whole are 
the recent cold wave in the northwestern and central states and continued 


light mill production. 


Prices are practically unchanged from a week ago. 





European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ena., Dec. 29.—(Special Cable)—The market is uncertain, and 


trading is quiet. 


Mills offer Canadian top patents at 50s 9d@5lis 9d ($8.62 
@8.78 bbl), and exports at 48s 9d ($8.27 bbl). 
Kansas, Minnesota or American low grade flours. 


There are no offers of 
Australians are offered 


by resellers at 44s ($7.47 bbl), Argentine low grade at 26s 6d ($4.50 bbl) and 
home milled straight run at equal to 46s 6d ($7.89 bbl), c.i.f. 


Amsterdam.—There is no demand, owing to the holidays. 


Mills offer 


Kansas top patents at $10.20 per 100 kilos ($9.09 bbl), straights at $9.40 
($8.37 bbl), Canadian exports at $9 ($8.02 bbl) and home milled, delivered, 


at $8.50 ($7.57 bbl). 


Copenhagen.—The market is quiet, owing to the holidays. 


Canadian 


exports are offered at $10.50 per 100 kilos ($9.35 bbl). 


. F. Brorxman. 








alternation will be continued on the west- 
bound passage to Philadelphia via Bos- 
ton. 

The first sailing will be the Beemster- 


dyk, from Philadelphia, on Jan. 16. The 
new service out of Philadelphia will be 
handled through the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Co. 
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Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
‘option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec Dec. May Dec. Ma) 
Bevvese 173% 171% 168% 1641 
Bs esse 177 174% 171% 167%, 
— ee Holiday 
re 183% 0 Holiday 
EE 184% 178% 176% 172 
BP eccseve 189 185 179 174 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. Mz 
Tececes 169% 164% 173 % 171 
ae 173% 167% 176% 171 
Daue<sece Holiday 
, AEE 178 172% 184% 179 
Seaeseve 177 171 183% 178 
BP csocve 180% 176% 186 183 , 
Winnipeg Duluth + n 
De Dec. May Dec. y 
BB vcvccce 151% 155% 146% ser 
24 e 155% 159% 149% 15¢ 
Bb. cccee Holiday 
36. ..006 Holiday 
Tee cesses 160% 164% 15214 154% 
BBaccvece 63 165% 151% 1564 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas Cit 
Dec Dec. May Dec. M: y 
Seeecses 16% 84% 75 80 , 
BBs ovcse 76% 84% 7 8 
BB ccces Holiday 
Bicsvce 78% 5% 6% 814 
— eS 77 85% 76% 81 
BBecccee 80% 89% 79 85 
OATS 
Chicago ~~ i 
Dec Dec. May Dec. 
Pere 40% 45 38% ‘1 
Bb ivecee 40% 4 38% 41 
BOscrecce Holiday 
BB.cccve 41% Holiday 
Beescces 40% 45% 88% 41 
ee 41% 46% 38% 42 
RYE 
Chicago peeaeenpel 
Dec Dec May Dec. 
33...00. 99 106 96 101 
re 102 109% 98 103 
Beccccce Holid 
BE. cvces 108 115% Holiday 
SB .cccve 106% 113% 03% 108 
rr 108% 116% 104 109! 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Dec Dec. May Dec. Ma 
BB. ccece 251 259 249% 255 
BE ccovs 252% 260% 252 257 
BS c.ccees Holiday 
Be ccces Holiday 
BB. cvcee 254 262 253 259 
BO. cccee 253% 262 254 259 


Liverpool Wheat 
Closing prices of Liverpool wheat future 
per 100 Ibs: 


March May 
Dec. 12s 3%d 11810% 
Dec. 12s 56%d 12s *%'1 
Dec. Holiday 
Dec. Holiday 
Dec. 12810%d 12s 5% 
Dec. 12s 7d 12s 2d 








Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada fro 
Aug. 1 to Nov. 30, 1925, by ports of exit, 
barrels of 196 Ibs: 











T 
r 

From— U. K. U.8 Othe 
Mawtam, BM. Beever ceocse cscce 110,0 
N. Sydney, N. S.... obeee TTT 6,6 
Other N. S. points. eceve  evece 
es Gs Dis Mae ee 8 8«ec0e  weece 
Other N. B. points. ..... 27 buee 
Montreal, Que. .... 837,275 ..... 1,010,4 
Quebec, Que. ..... Gipee. sesee 33,2 
St. Awpmand, Que... 6000 ceses 13,8 
Athelstan, Que. ... BOGS ol ccces 81,9 
St. Johns, Que. 4,471 1 40,6 
Lake Megantic, 

GRO cesccescccce eevee S asec. 
Sutton, Que. ...... 8,455 30 37,6 
GOPHER, GRE. coeces scevce cecce ai 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 85,150 1,658 570,2> 
Bridgeburg, Ont. .. 66,522 350 304,9: 
Cornwall, Ont. .... See cecce eee 
Prescott, Ont. ..... G48 - ceccs 31 
Fort William, Ont.. ..... 306 os 
Fort Francis, Ont.. ..... 38 eae 
Vancouver, B. C... 715 3,561 348,0 

Petals sccsccces 1,013,887 6,221 2,558,4 








Chicago 
Spring first patent ......... -- $8.95@ 9.45 
Spring standard patent ....... 8.75@ 9.20 
ree 7.45@ 17.86 
Hard winter short patent ..... 8.85@ 9.15 
Hard winter straight ........ 8.30@ 8.75 
Hard winter first clear ....... 7.05@ 7.65 
Soft winter short patent ..... 8.75@ 9.25 
Soft winter straight ......... -30@ 8.65 
Soft winter first clear ..... «++ 7.45@ 7,75 
eee 5.70@ 56.95 
ee ee 4.65@ 6.10 


San Francisco...$.. 
Soring top patent 
$9.30 


Fa mally patent 
- @9.50 


Toronto 
eg 


*Inclu des near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Dec. 29. 
quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-Ib cottons or 140-Ib jutes. A 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashvill: 
$9.80@10.15 §$....@.... $8.60@ 9.00 $10.50@10.75 $9.75@10.10 $9.50@ 9.75  $9.50@10.50 $11.00@11.25 $9.80@10.10 $10.00@10.: 
9.55@ 9.75 ee 8.50@ 8.90 10.15 @10.35 9.25@ 9.75 9.00@ 9.25 8.90@ 9.35 9.85 @11.05 9.50@ 9.80 cooe@..- 
7.30@ 7.75 cece Mace 7.30@ 7.75 oe e+ @ 8.25 8.00@ 8.50 coc Doce 7.75@ 8.25 8.50@ 9.35 pecs ives caso@.. 
oO 9.00@ 9.70 8.40@ 8.70 10.50@10.60 9.75 @10.00 9.50@ 9.75 9.35@ 9.85 9.40@10.50 9.80@10.10 9.25@ 9.7 
coe @.. 8.15@ 8.75 7.70@ 8.20 + «+ @10.40 9.15@ 9.70 9.00@ 9.25 — 9.35 oes Q@ovse 9.40@ 9.80 es 2 
S 6.95@ 7.35 6.70@ 7.10 eae ee ov se cces coee®. «@ woes coee Dooce coce@ocee cosco®... 
Pree Pe (seks 9.00@ 9.50 --@. -@. 8.75@ 9.50 cece ecee 9.40@10.35 9.65@10.00 10.25 @ 10.5 
-@.. sacs 8.50@ 9.00 -+ @10. 00 8.40@ 8.75 *8.00@ 8.25 *8. = 9.00 8.50@ 9.25 | 9.380@ 9.65 9.00@ 9.5 
Peres Pere cco @ocee 7.00@ 7.40 --@. -+-@. coc @Docee eeee 7.35@ 8.25 wood Q@ervee 8.00@ 8.2 
soulene 6.55@ 6.65 @.... --@ 7.00 .40@ 6.75 6.40@ 6.65 6.25@ 6.75 6.95@ 7.20 pecs Bocce cooe@.. 
ooc@..:. 4.50@ 4.60 eves @eace -@ 6.00 ose Qeede 5.15@ 5.40 cove @ecse 5.10@ 5.20 cove @rcce ccee@... 
Straight Cut-off eeme sentent patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
$8.10 @8.30 Bocce Qeoce $10.10 @10.30 $10.35 @ 10.55 $10.05 @ 10.25 
Spring exports Ontario capers Ontario 90 per cent patents Spring sec ond patent Spring first clear 
49s 3d 43s 6d wy 60 $ 


eeeeee eeeeee 


Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


7.05 


**In jutes, Fort William basis. 
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ARGENTINE FLAXSEED 
SURPLUS ESTIMATED 


Quantity Available for Export on This Crop 
Placed at 66,810,000 Bus—Corn Har- 
vest Progressing Favorably 

Buenos Ames, Arcentrna, Dec. 29.— 
(Special Cable )—It is estimated that the 
total amount of flaxseed which will be 
available for export on this crop is 66,- 
810,000 bus. Prospects for the corn crop 
are good. Reaping is proceeding in all 
parts of the country, and the weather is 
favorable for the harvest. 

W. J. Lams. 


Argentine Official Estimate Maintained 

Reports of unfavorable changes in 
climatic conditions in the southern prov- 
inces were received from Argentina dur- 
ing the past few days, although Broom- 
hall’s agent reported a favorable turn in 
the weather on Dec. 29. The forecast 
is now fair and warmer. Recent cables 
carried news of rains, extremely hot 
weather and rust, which were said to be 
doing extensive damage in the south. The 
harvest is swinging in that direction, and 
under normal conditions would be com- 
pleted on Jan. 15. Broomhall’s agent 
last week reiterated his statement that 
there was a possible exportable surplus 
of 150,000,000 bus, the figure being made 
contingent upon the weather being favor- 
able in the southern districts. 

The Argentine government officials 
have steadfastly refused to alter hitherto 
published estimates of the total crop 
yield of the country. Private estimates 
continue to be lower than the official one, 
some of the former reporting that the 
government figure was 18,000,000 bus too 
high for the south. Several private re- 
ports last week were to the effect that 
parts of the central provinces, as well as 
the southern, promised poor yields. 

A slight decline had occurred in the 
Argentine market at noon on Dec. 29. 





PIONEER MILLER DEAD 

PrrrssurcH, Pa., Dec. 28.—(Special 
Telegram)—Samuel N. Moore, aged 65 
years, died at his home at Keyser, W. Va., 
on Dec. 26. He was one of the founders 
of the Potomac Milling Co. and had 
served as state flour mill inspector. He 
sat for two terms in the West Virginia 
legislature. His widow and two daugh- 


ters survive. 
C. C. Larus. 


NORFOLK’S HIGH COST OF 
LIVING TO BE EXAMINED 


Norrotk, Va.—The cost of living in 
Norfolk, reflected in figures given con- 
siderable national prominence as being 
almost at the top of the list, is giving 
business interests here considerable con- 
cern, and the price of flour and bread 
will constitute the source of one phase 
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of an investigation to be staged by the 
local real estate board. The prices of 
all foodstuffs will be investigated, to de- 
termine the reason why Norfolk’s cost 
of living has mounted so rapidly during 
the last 12 months. Some bread is sell- 
ing here as high as I1c a loaf, and the in- 
crease has not been made by the baker 
himself, because bakers’ prices have re- 
mained practically stationary for 12 
months. 


MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE 
TO SELECT OFFICERS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 29.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The names of candidates for of- 
ficers of the Merchants’ Exchange for 
the coming year, which will be submitted 
at the annual caucus tomorrow, are as 
follows: George C. Martin, Jr., presi- 
dent; Charles A. Valier, first vice presi- 
dent; F. B. Chamberlain, second vice 
president. Directors: J. M. Chilton, 
Sylvester L. Fischer, H. E. Theiss, Ar- 
thur T. Leonhardt. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 








KLUECK-HEGEL BAKERY 
SOLD IN BANKRUPTCY 


Bourrato, N. Y., Dec. 29.—(Special 
Telegram )—The Klueck-Hegel Bakery of 
this city has been sold in bankruptcy 
court proceedings to John T. O’Rourke 
and others and it will now be known as 
the O’Rourke Baking Co., Inc. It will 
be the largest independent bakery in 
Buffalo. The officers are John T. 
O’Rourke president, Edward P. Rentz 
vice president, Walter F. Jansen secre- 
tary-treasurer. Mr. O’Rourke and Mr. 
Rentz were with the Ward Baking Co. 
for many years, while Mr. Jansen was 
formerly in the National Biscuit Co. 

M. A. McCarruy. 





BROKER’S RESPONSIBILITY 
IN CASE OF CANCELLATION 


The defendant, a broker, negotiated to- 
ward a sale of a car of beans from plain- 
tiff to a customer. An offer to buy at a 
certain price was accepted by wire. The 


* plaintiff treated the circumstances as re- 


quiring signature by the customer of a 
formal contract. No such contract was 
signed, and the broker was informed by 
the customer that its offer to buy was 
canceled. Without waiting for signature 
of the contract, and without information 
that the customer had repudiated its of- 
fer, the plaintiff shipped the car, which 
was rejected by the customer. 

The plaintiff later sued the defendant 
for damages resulting from the latter’s 
failure to promptly notify the plaintiff of 
the customér’s cancellation of his order. 
Affirming a judgment dismissing the suit, 
the Indiana appellate court said: 

“With appellant’s construction of the 


transaction that the written contract was 
required to complete the deal, it for- 
warded the car of beans without knowing 
that such contract had been signed or 
that it could safely ship without it. Con- 
ceding that such executed written con- 
tract was necessary to complete the deal, 
which we do not decide, it was for the 
trial court to say whether, under the cir- 
cumstances, appellant was negligent so 
as to preclude it from recovering the 
damages which it suffered.” Mason Prod- 
uce Co. vs. Harry C. Gilbert Co. (138 N. 
E. 100). 

Inferentially, however, the court holds 
that a broker does render himself liable 
to his principal for failure promptly to 
notify the latter of an attempted cancel- 
lation by the customer where the princi- 
pal is in no way negligent. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





PLACE FOR DELIVERY 

A decision of the Vermont supreme 
court, handed down in the case of David 
W. Biow Co. vs. Cohen (130 Atl. 589), 
draws attention to the well-established 
rule of law that goods are deliverable at 
a seller’s place of business unless there 
is an express agreement to the contrary, 
or unless, in the absence of any specific 
understanding on the point, there is a 
trade usage under which the buyer is 
entitled to delivery at his place of busi- 
ness. 

So it was held that, where a buyer has 
an option of returning goods, he must 
return them at his own expense, in the 
absence of agreement or custom to the 
contrary. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





FEDERATION’S NEW LOCATION 
The secretary of the Millers’ National 
Federation announces that on and after 
Jan. 2 the offices of the Federation will 
be situated at Rooms 617-18-19 Bell 
Building, 307 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the winter and spring wheat crop and acre- 
age of the United States, by years (000's 
omitted in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 
-——-Acres———,_ --— Bushels—, 
Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 


1925*. 31,269 20,931 62,200 398 271 669 
1924.. 36,438 17,771 64,209 590 283 873 
1923.. 39,518 20,141 69,659 672 225 1797 
1922.. 42,358 19,959 62,317 587 281 868 
1921.. 43,414 20,282 63,696 600 215 815 
1920.. 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 833 
1919.. 50,494 25,200 75,694 760 208 968 
1918.. 37,130 22,051 69,181 565 356 921 
1917.. 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 6651 
1916.. 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 158 640 
1915.. 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914.. 36,008 17,533 53,541 685 206 891 
1913.. 31,690 18,485 50,184 6524 240 763 
1912.. 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911.. 29,163 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910.. 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909.. 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908.. 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 665 
1907.. 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906.. 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905.. 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904.. 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 652 


*Dec. 1 estimate. 
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United States—Corn and Oats Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the corn and oats crops of the United States, 
with acreage and yield per acre (area in 
thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 
am —Corn———,_ -—_Oats—_—_,, 
Yield Yield 
Crop per Crop per 
Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 
101,631 2,901 29 45,160 1,502 33 
1924.. 105,012 2,487 23 42,452 1,642 36 
1923.. 104,324 3,064 29 40,981 1,306 32 
1922.. 102,846 2,906 28 40,790 1,216 30 
1921.. 103,740 3,069 30 45,495 1,078 24 
1920.. 101,699 3,209 32 42,491 1,496 35 
1919.. 97,170 2,811 29 40,369 1,184 30 
1918.. 104,467 2,602 24 
1917.. 116,730 3,065 26 
1916.. 106,296 2,667 24 
1915.. 106,197 2,995 28 
1914.. 103,436 2,673 26 
1913.. 105,820 2,447 23 
1912.. 107,083 3,126 29 
1911.. 105,825 2,631 24 
1910.. 104,035 2,886 28 
1909.. 98,383 2,652 26 
1908.. 101,788 2,669 26 


44,349 1,638 35 
43,553 1,693 37 
41,527 1,252 30 
40,996 1,549 38 
$8,442 1,141 30 


1907.. 99,931 2,692 26 
1906.. 96,738 2,927 30 
1905.. 94,011 2,708 29 
1904.. 92,232 2,467 27 


1903.. 88,092 2,244 25 27,638 784 28 
1902.. 94,044 2,524 27 28,653 988 34 
1901.. 91,360 1,523 17 28,641 737 26 
1900.. 83,321 2,105 26 27,365 809 30 
1899.. 82,109 2,078 26 26,341 796 30 
1898.. 77,722 1,924 26 25,777 731 28 
1897.. 80,096 1,903 24 25,730 699 27 
1896.. 81,027 2,284 28 27,566 707 26 
1895.. 82,076 2,151 26 27,878 824 30 
1894.. 62,682 1,213 19 27,024 662 24 
1893.. 72,036 1,620 22 27,273 639 23 
1892.. 70,627 1,628 23 27,064 661 24 


1891.. 76,205 2,060 27 
1890.. 71,971 1,490 
1889.. 78,320 2,113 27 


1888.. 75,673 1,988 26 26,998 702 26 
1887.. 72,393 1,456 20 26,921 660 256 
1886.. 75,694 1,665 22 23,658 624 26 





Spring Wheat Forecasts 


Comparative estimates of the spring wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000's 
omitted): 


June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Final 
1926..... 254 276 263 284 282 271 
1924..... 184 197 226 247 266 283 
1923..... 236 236 226 221 214 # «225 
1922..... 247 247 263 276 268 281 
2981... .00 251 235 212 209 196 215 
1920..... 276 291 261 237 218 222 
1928...00 343 «= 822 225 208 2038 208 
1918..... 343 333 822 342 3863 356 
BOAT. cove 282 275 236 250 242 233 
1926.08 245 269 199 156 162 158 
1915..... 273 294 307 3822 3845 3852 
1914 62 274 236 221 216 206 





Average. 265 267 





Winter Wheat Forecasts 


Comparative estimates of the winter wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 


culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000's 
omitted): 

April May June July Aug. Final 
1926..... 474 445 407 404 416 398 
2034. .c00 649 553 509 543 689 590 
1923..... 672 578 681 586 568 572 
1922..... 573 584 607 569 641 587 
1921..... 621 629 578 573 543 600 
1920..... 484 484 503 618 532 611 
1919..... 837 899 892 838 715 760 
OD ee 560 572 586 557 555 565 
1917..... 430 366 373 402 417 418 
1916..... 495 499 469 489 464 482 
1916..... 619 692 675 668 656 674 
1914..... 640 630 639 652 675 685 
1928..... 563 513 492 483 510 524° 
1912..... 493 370 363 358 389 400 


Average.565 558 548 546 540 662 
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NORTHWEST WHEAT 
CONSUMPTION LESS 


Mills’ Grinding Returns Show a Decrease of 
4,234,000 Bus—Many Small Mills Re- 
ported Idle or Feed Grinding 


Minneapoiis, Minn.—The consump- 
tion of wheat by mills in Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
during the year ending Aug. 31, 1925, 
was 4,234,000 bus less than in the pre- 
ceding crop year. The decrease was at 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and in the Da- 
kotas. The larger interior mills in Min- 
nesota and in Montana all reported sub- 
stantial increases. 

As for several years past, the figures 
show a continued falling off in the opera- 
tions of the smaller mills. An unusually 
large number of these are idle, or doing 
only a feed grinding business for local 
farmers. They apparently have been 
unable to compete with the larger com- 
panies. , 

The statements in detail follow, the 
flour output being figured arbitrarily on 
the basis ef 4% bus wheat to the barrel: 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES 
A comparative table as to the wheat con- 
sumption in two years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), shows: 











In- 
Mills in— 1924-25 1923-24 crease 
Minneapolis ........ 49,361 54,861 *5,500 
Duluth ..ccccesccces 4,541 4,253 288 
Bt. Pal wccccesecece 1,956 2,814 *859 
Minnesota, interior.. 52,750 45,599 7,150 
Totals wcccccecsces 108,608 107,528 1,080 
North Dakota ...... 8,337 15,3389 *7,002 
South Dakota ....... 2,321 3,270 *949 
Montana .....+se0e% 9,529 6,892 2,637 
UE Aree ere 128,796 133,080 *%4,234 
*Decrease. : 


SUMMARIZED STATEMENT 

The quantity of wheat ground, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), and the number of mills 
included in the report, covering two crop 

years ended Aug. 31, are shown below: 
-—Ground——, _In- —No. of mills— 
1924-25 1923-24 crease 1924-25 1923-24 
18 





Minn.. 108,608 107,528 1,080 188 

N. D... 8,337 15,339 *7,002 60 61 

8. D... 2,821 3,270 *949 39 39 

Mont... 9,529 6,892 2,637 58 58 
Tots. 128,796 133,030 *4,234 345 346 
*Decrease. 


COMPARED WITH OTHER YEARS 


Totals for a series of years, covering all 
mills in Minnesota, North and South Dakota: 


Ground, Output, 
bus bbis 

1905-6, 609 mills..... 188,436,000 80,763,555 
1906-7, 475 mills..... 133,365,881 29,636,862 
1907-8, 467 mills..... 120,057,995 26,679,654 
1908-9, 469 mills..... 122,690,857 27,242,396 
1909-10, 487 mills..... 142,784,652 31,729,677 
1910-11, 434 mills..... 131,141,785 29,142,500 
1911-12, 425 mills..... 134,586,666 29,908,145 
1912-13, 413 mills.....159,098,000 35,355,442 
1913-14, 406 mills..... 155,636,000 34,585,796 
1914-15, 382 mills..... 139,154,640 30,923,249 
1915-16, 364 mills..... 169,449,774 87,655,386 
1916-17, 360 mills..... 138,743,315 31,987,284 
1917-18, 418 mills..... 130,584,446 29,018,656 
1918-19, 428 mills..... 147,935,903 32,874,645 
1919-20, 424 mills..... 143,153,171 31,811,814 
1920-21, 381 mills..... 125,336,203 27,852,487 
1921-22, 388 mills..... 129,275,162 28,727,803 
1922-23, 341 mills..... 137,604,691 30,556,576 
1923-24, 288 mills..... 126,137,341 28,030,520 
1924-25, 287 mills..... 119,266,706 26,503,713 


Montana not included. 
MINNESOTA MILLS 1924-25 





Ground Output 

bus bbls 

33 mills, under 100 bbls 456,561 101,458 

23 mills, 100-200 bblIs.. 1,159,113 257,581 

2 mills, 200-300 bbls.. 327,638 72,809 

8 mills, 300-400 bbls.. 150,080 $3,351 

2 mills, 400-500 bbls.. 560,118 124,470 

17 mills, 800-1,000 bbls. 9,020,766 2,004,615 
17 mills, 1,000 bbls and 

ED cccccceccceces 40,231,688 8,940,375 

7 mills reporting ..... 51,905,964 11,534,659 

Mills not reporting, but estimated: 

Ground Output 

bus bbls 

GE GAD cccccvcccccces 843,935 187,541 





Totals, 158 Minnesota 
GE svccccsccecs 52,749,899 11,722,200 
In addition, 35 mills were idle, two 
burned, and several ground feed only. 
: ee of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
uth. 


NORTH DAKOTA MILLS 1924-25 








Ground Output 

bus bbls 

8 mills, under 100 bbls 59,468 13,214 

6 mills, 100-200 bbls.. 212,600 47,244 

4 mills, 200-300 bbls.. 554,826 123,295 

2 mills, 300-400 bbls.. 321,093 71,354 

5 mills, 400-1,000 bbls. 2,961,048 658,011 
3 mills, 1,000 bbls and 

Tere eee rer 3,990,426 886,761 

28 mills reporting .... 8,099,456 1,799,879 

Mills not reporting, but estimated: 

Ground Output 

bus bbls 

BB PMNS oc ccvcevecsaces 237,856 52,857 
Totals, 60 North Da- 

kota mills ........ 8,337,812 1,852,736 


In addition, 18 mills were idle and one 
burned, 
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SOUTH DAKOTA MILLS 1924-25 





Ground Output 

bus bbls 

7 mills, under 100 bbls 197,843 43,965 

5 mills, 100-200 bbls. . 287,250 63,833 

3 mills, 200-400 bblis.. 236,885 62,641 
2 mills, 500 bbls and 

GDP cacevecsvesecs 977,389 217,198 

17 mills reporting..... 1,699,367 377,637 

Mills not reporting, but estimated: 

Ground Output 

bus bbls 

Oe WE: 60's 460008c50n0 621,786 138,175 





Totals, 39 South Da- 
kota mills ........ 2,321,153 515,812 
In addition, 14 mills were idle. 


MONTANA MILLS 1924-25 











Ground Output 
bus bbls 
12 mills, under 100 bbls 109,344 24,299 
5 mills, 100-200 bbls.. 247,534 55,008 
5 mills, 200-300 bbis.. 1,164,326 258,739 
1 mill, 300-500 bblis.. 227,881 50,640 
4 mills, 500-1,000 bbls. 4,999,970 1,111,104 
2 mills, 1,000 bbls and 
UD wevvescsccccee 2,515,554 559,012 
29 mills reporting .... 9,264,609 2,058,802 
Mills not reporting, but estimated: 
Ground Output 
bus bbls 
Serererrrerrry 264,248 58,722 
Totals, 58 Montana 
WATE: 2 s0sascevinse 9,528,857 2,117,524 
In addition, seven mills were idle. 


Mitwavker, W1s.—That the honor of 
introducing the steel roller process in the 
manufacture of flour, thereby revolution- 
izing the industry, belonged to the late 
John Stevens, Neenah, Wis., is the sub- 
ject of a bulletin being given general cir- 
culation by the Wisconsin State Histori- 
cal Society, which says in part: 

“Histories of the flour industry seldom 
have mentioned the name of John Stev- 
ens in connection with its progress. He is 
sometimes referred to as a man who ad- 
vanced the Hungarian process. An in- 
vestigation, however, has shown that Stev- 
ens never visited Hungary, where the 
roller process was tried, until 1854, four 
years after his own patents had been is- 
sued by the United States Patent Office. 

“The records of the many patents 
Stevens obtained show that he was re- 
sponsible for the invention of the steel 
roller process in the manufacture of flour. 
He received little public credit for his 
discovery, which resulted in great ad- 
vance in the industry. 

“Before the steel roller process was 

used by Stevens and others, flour was 


made by grinding wheat grains between 
two stones, one permanent and one re- 
volving, grooved and corrugated to re- 
move bran and middlings and crush the 
body of the grain. There was no known 
way in which to prevent the germ from 
discoloring the flour. 

“Stevens set about to find a way to 
grind wheat without crushing the germ 
and blackening the flour. The object was 
to produce flour of whiteness demanded 
by the best cooks. He was operating a 
flour mill at Neenah. An English mill 
worker, Thomas Osborn, taught Stevens 
a new method of dressing millstones 
which would increase the output of good 
flour nearly 25 per cent. The flour so 
produced was whiter than the usual run 
of the mill, and brought $2 more per 
barrel. 

“The inventor adopted Osborn’s meth- 
ods, but used steel rolls. He worked out 
the process in secret for many years in a 
mill guarded by watchmen, and in 1880 
obtained his first patent. From a 200-bbl 
mill with an output of ‘good’ flour rated 
at 25 per cent of the total production, 
Stevens’ new process mill turned out 
daily 500 bbls flour, 95 per cent usable. 

“Finally, Stevens was awarded six pat- 
ents which enabled him to license other 
mills to use his process. In 1893, Stevens 
sold his patents to the large flour inter- 
ests and retired from active business life. 
He died in 1920.” 





GROCERY MERGER PLANS ANNOUNCED 

Boston, Mass.—Further details of the 
large grocery store merger in this district 
announced late in November are now 
available. The three organizations to be 
consolidated are the Ginter Co., the John 
T. Connor Co. and O’Keefe’s, Inc. It is 
explained that the merger has been ar- 
ranged by the principals of the companies 
concerned, and that it is not intended to 
make an issue of stock to the public, the 
present stockholders in the merging com- 
panies being offered stock in the new 
company, to be known as the First Na- 
tional Stores, Inc., in exchange for their 
holdings. 

It is explained that the object of the 
merger is to effect economies in several 
lines, such as transportation, advertising, 
administration and production. A new 
warehouse will be built to serve the stores 
of the three companies. It is also planned 
to build a large bakery plant, modern in 
every respect, with a daily capacity of 
125,000 loaves. A unified garage, stable 
and printing plant will also be used. 








Market Interest Turning from Mergers 
to Individual Bakeries 


tention nowadays to the erstwhile 

reports of a combination of lead- 
ing baking companies, states J. K. Rice, 
Jr., & Co., New York. Two factors have 
influenced this condition. “For one 
thing,” reads the opinion of the Rice 
company, “the antagonistic spirit, in re- 
spect to a giant merger, which seems 
to exist in some corners of the halls of 
Congress, has led to the belief that 
merger plans will be at least delayed. 
For the second factor, the upbuilding of 
individual baking organizations is gain- 
ing wider interest. 

“Two undertakings the affairs of which 
are being followed with keenest interest 
are the General Baking Corporation, 
now under the executive leadership of 
W. B. Ward, and the Southern Baking 
Co., under Harry D. Tipton. 

“Those who should be well informed 
contend that Mr. Ward will be able at 
least to double the volume and earning 
powers of the General within a year’s 
time, and further increase results over 
a longer period. They base this view 
upon what they consider the greater ag- 
gressiveness of Ward management. They 
point out that the old General Baking 
Co., after scoring one of the phenomenal 
early successes of the bakery field, con- 
tented itself with functioning in about 
25 to 30 of the larger cities, ignoring 
the numerous smaller cities and towns 
which might be entered; and they feel 


M tention gossip is giving less, at- 


- that the Ward management, largely by 


extending licenses, deliveries, etc., will be 
able to exploit this measurably wider 
field with a minimum of risk. 

“Southern Baking’s development, un- 





der Harry D. Tipton and associates, is 
viewed in a somewhat different light. 
Here is a comparatively new company, 
developing practically without competi- 
tion in what might almost be called vir- 
gin territory; and its field (the south- 
eastern states) is certainly one of the 
most rapidly growing and increasingly 
prosperous in this country. 

“Mr. Tipton has not yet published 
statements either of earnings results or 
value of assets. Those who have viewed, 
or studied, the Florida situation believe 
that they can appreciate at least one of 
the reasons why. With property values 
mounting daily, plant locations have 
soared to price levels materially above 
cost prices; every pound of productive 
capacity is needed to meet the pressing 
demands of some 8,000,000 people now 
resident in the state. The result is a 
problem of organization probably more 
complex than any previously faced in 
the history of the organized baking in- 
dustry, and one which would render 
premature set statements on values and 
earning powers. At the same time, 
enough has become known about the 
Southern Baking Co. to rivet investment 
interest upon the future of its shares. 
It is pretty well established, for example, 
that every one of the Southern’s 12 
plants is on a profit making basis; it is 
understood that preferred dividend re- 
quirements are being more than covered 
by the earnings of a single one of the 
12 units. The entire chain is owned 
practically outright, and Southern is rep- 
resented in the market solely by 8 per 
cent preferred stock, of par value $100, 
and no par value common,” 


December 30, 1925 


CAKE BAKERS WILL 
MEET IN FEBRUARY 


Curcaco, In1r.— William Walmsley, sec- 
retary of the cake bakers’ section of the 
American Bakers Association, announces 
that a conference of cake bakers will be 
held at the American Institute of Baking, 
Feb. 22-23. 

Mr. Walmsley states that the confer 
ence held during the American Baker 
Association convention in Buffalo in Sep 
tember was a great success, and that thi 
meeting definitely proved that a cak 
bakers’ section was a necessity. - 

He is sending out cards to all cak 
bakers, asking them to send him sugges 
tions as to subjects to be discussed at t! 
next conference, and they are urged t 
co-operate with Mr. Walmsley in mal 
ing this meeting as successful as tl 
first one. 

“The Buffalo meeting definitely prov: 
at least one thing,” Mr. Walmsley say, 
“namely, the necessity of the cake bakin 
section, its purpose being to thresh out ‘» 
open discussion the many problems °) 
connection with this phase of bakin. 
The success of the American Society « { 
Bakery Engineers, an organization in e 
istence scarcely two years, is due to t!« 
whole-hearted support of its membe: 
There is no feeling of unfairness, as ea 
member gladly gives out information fo; 
the help of other members. With this | 
mind, if a cake baking section is to fun 
tion properly and be equally successfu' 
each participant must be willing to d 
exactly the same thing.” 


BLISH MILLING CO. ISSUES 


COMMEMORATIVE BOOKLE' 

The Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind 
has issued a very attractive booklet t 
the trade commemorating its fortieth an 
niversary and giving some particular 
in regard to the history of the busines 
Under the heading of chronology it me: 
tions Abraham Blish as miller for tl 
colonists, Barnstable, Mass., 1658, an: 
James Shields, miller for the pioneer:. 
White River Mills, Rockford, Ind., 181/ 
In 1856 the style became Shields 
Blish, in 1878 J. A. Blish & Co., in 18+} 
M. S. Blish & Co., and in 1886 the Blis): 
Milling Co., which now operates thi 
Crescent Mills, making soy bean oil ani! 
meal, the Woodstock Mills, manufactu 
ing commercial feeds, and the Succe:s 
Mills, engaged in the manufacture 
flour. 

The officers of the company are Ti| 
ton S. Blish president, John L. Bli: 
treasurer, John A. Shields secretary, ari! 
Meedy S. Blish, II, assistant. The boo! 
let gives the names of those connectc:! 
with the mill and its management, som 
of whom have 40 years of service to the 
credit. 


BOMB OUTRAGE ATTEMPTED 


IN NIAGARA FALLS BAKER‘ 


Burrato, N. Y.—Forty people wer 
endangered when a bomb, planted in th: 
basement of the bakery of Thomas < 
Camillo, 565 Fourteenth Street, Niagar 
Falls, exploded in the early morning « 
Dec. 20. The building was only slight] 
damaged, and tenants of the uppe 
stories were unharmed. A price slas! 
ing war is raging among Niagara Fal! 
bakers. Mr. di Camillo was sellin 
bread a cent cheaper than his competi 
tors. The instigators of the bomb ou! 
rage have not been detected. 











BALTIMORE ELEVATOR BURNED 

Bartirmore, Mv.—The local grain sto: 
age, drying, blending and poultry fee 
plant of E. Steen & Bro., together wit 
its machinery and contents, was burne 
on Dec. 22. The origin of the fire i 
thought to have been a spark from a pas: 
ing engine, as the property is located o 
the tracks of the Baltimore & Ohio Rai! 
road and showed no evidence of fire 
short time before the alarm was sounde« 
The loss will not be made public until i 
has been appraised and adjusted, but i 
said to be fully covered by insuranc« 
The burned plant was formerly known a 
the Biemiller malt house, and had a ca 
pacity of 100,000 bus grain, which wa 
only partially filled at the time of the 
fire. The firm expects to replace the old 
— with a modern one as soon as pos 
sible, 
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U. S. FOOD EXPORTS 
DECLINE SHARPLY 


U. S. Department of Agriculture Says That 
Farmers Have Not Received Sufficient 
Inducement to Increase Crops 


That the net food exports of the United 
States for the crop year 1925-26 may fall 
below the average for the five years im- 
mediately preceding the World War, and 
may even approach the low mark of 
1913-14, when this country imported al- 
most as much foodstuffs as it exported, is 
indicated in statistics recently compiled 
by the Department of Agriculture. It 
is generally believed that there is no 
cause to fear that the resources of the 
soil are becoming exhausted, since proof 
that production can be rapidly increased 
under pressure was evidenced during the 
war period. The slump in net exports is 
taken as a sign that farmers have not had 
a sufficient incentive in the way of profit- 
able returns to keep pace with the in- 
crease in home requirements. According- 
ly, the consumption of foodstuffs in the 
United States has increased much more 
rapidly than the production. 

This trend, as shown by the index num- 
bers of net food exports compiled by the 
Department of Agriculture, began to 
manifest itself at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. It has continued, ex- 
cept for the period of the war, down to 
the present time. The fact that the agri- 
cultural exports of the United States in 
1924-25 reached a volume which was 26 
per cent greater than the annual average 
for 1910-14 was due to the fact that this 
country had large grain crops, while the 
crop elsewhere was small. The agricul- 
tural exports in October, 1925, were about 
25 per cent less than in October, 1924. 

At the present time the United States 
imports, as well as exports, large quanti- 
ties of certain crops, notably wheat, sug- 
ar, and fruits. Since 1880 the United 
States has had an excess of imports over 
exports of sugar, fruits, nuts and vege- 
tables.. The excess of exports over im- 
ports of animal and grain products which 
began in 1880 has tended to decline dur- 
ing the past 25 years. 

The Department of Agriculture has es- 
timated the proportion between exports 
and the agricultural production of the 
country for the past six years. In the 
year ended June 30, 1925, the export pro- 
portion was about 14.8 per cent of the 
total. 








CANADIAN TRAFFIC MAN 
GIVEN WEDDING PRESENT 


Montreat, Que—A meeting of the 
traffic committee of the Canadian Nation- 
al Millers’ Association was held in Mont- 
real recently, at which J. L. V. Mallette, 
on behalf of the members of the commit- 
tee, presented a handsome traveling case 
to the chairman, Charles La Fere, traffic 
manager of the Maple Leaf Milling .Co., 
Ltd., in honor of his recent marriage in 
Toronto. 

Among those who came to the meeting 
were E. V. Morphet, traffic manager of 
the Quaker Oats Co., Peterboro, and 
George A. Gray, of the T. H. Taylor Co., 
Chatham, Ont. 

The committee was entertained after- 
ward by D. M. Wilson, of the St. Law- 
rence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., at the Mont- 
real Caledonia Curling Club. The next 
meeting of the committee will be held in 
Peterboro. 





ILLINOIS BAKERS HOLD 
JOINT DISTRICT MEETING 


Cuicaco, Inn.—A joint meeting of the 
Rockford, Freeport and Fox River Val- 
ley bakers’ associations was held at the 
Nelson Hotel, Rockford, on Dec. 1. Of 
the attendance of 60, 40 were bakers. 
An excellent dinner was served, William 
Keig, Rockford, acting as toastmaster. 

Mr. Keig called on the following for 
short talks: D. Hearn, president, and Mr. 
Weber, secretary, of the Rockford Bak- 
ers’ Association; Ralph H. Pate, presi- 
dent of the Fox River Valley Associa- 
tion; Charles Billerbeck, president of the 
Freeport Bakers’ Association; Herbert 
Schinkel, of the sales promotion depart- 
ment of The Fleischmann Co., who em- 
phasized the necessity of baking quality 
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merchandise only; and R. Graybiel, of 
the Red Star Yeast & Products Co., who 
spoke of the importance of association 
work and co-operation among bakers. 

Eugene Lipp, president of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Illinois, addressed those 
present on the irregular practices being 
indulged in by some bakers in Illinois, 
particularly citing the evils of premium 
giving, doll campaigns, etc., and the un- 
usually bad practice of secret discounts. 
Mr. Lipp urged all bakers to make use 
of the state association. 

John M. Hartley, secretary of the As- 
sociate Bakers of America, discussed the 
subject of merchandising. George Chuss- 
ler, Jr., field secretary of the Associated 
Bakers of Illinois, reviewed conditions 
existing throughout the state, and also 
discussed the effect that premium giving 
had on the morale of his organization. 


MEMORIAL TO PIONEER 
NIAGARA FALLS MILLER 


Bourrato, N. Y.—One of three granite 
memorial shafts to be erected by the city 
of Niagara Falls upon its city hall site 
will be dedicated to the memory of Ja- 
cob F. Schoellkopf. In 1877 he and his 
associates bought the then Day canal at 
Niagara Falls, and began the task of 
building up industry. A fiour mill was 
soon erected, using 900 horsepower de- 
veloped by the canal. The mill operated 
under the name of Schoellkopf & Matth- 
ews. Later, the Central Flour Mills 
were erected on adjoining property, and 
the two concerns afterward merged, be- 
coming the present Niagara Falls Mill- 
ing Co. 

Jacob F. Schoellkopf was in his day 
what is now styled a capitalist. Anybody 
with spare money to invest would ask him 
to place it. He is reported to have said 
that he never kept any books, because 
when his notes fell due he was soon made 
aware of the fact. On one of his birth- 
days he is reported to have purchased 
200,000 bus wheat, a tremendous deal at 
that time. 





WINTER WHEAT ACREAGE 
INCREASED IN SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The acreage of 
wheat sown in Kansas for the 1926 har- 
vest has been exceeded only four times, 
according to the December report of the 
state board of agriculture. It totals 11,- 
895,000 acres, an increase of 7 per cent 
over last year. The four larger plant- 
ings were in 1918, 1920, 1921 and 1922. 
The largest of these was in 1921, when 
12,284,000 acres were sown. 

The December condition is rated at 84 
per cent of normal, compared with 76 per 
cent a year ago, 84 two years ago and a 
10-year average of 79 per cent. 

The Oklahoma state board of agricul- 
ture estimates that 3,633,000 acres have 
been sown to wheat in that state this fall, 
an increase of 5 per cent over 1924, This 
is also the largest crop since 1921, when 
8,786,000 acres were sown. Condition 
of the crop is 90, compared with 84.7 last 
year, and 86 two years ago. 





KANSAS CITY BOARD 
OF TRADE NOMINATES 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—W. J. Mensendieck, 
president of the Mensendieck Grain Co., 
has been chosen to oppose L. A. Fuller, 
president of the Fuller Grain Co., for 
the presidency of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade in 1926. The election will be 
held Jan. 5. Mr. Fuller is now first vice 
president of the exchange, and automati- 
cally becomes a candidate for the higher 
office. 

One of the prominent millers of this 
section, C. M. Hardenbergh, manager of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., will 
succeed automatically to the first vice 
presidency, having served the past year 
as second vice president. Under the ex- 
change rules, he will then become a candi- 
date for president in 1927. 

Other nominations are: second vice 
president, Fred L. Ferguson and Frank 
C. Blodgett; directors (six to be chosen 
for two years), D. C. Bishop, J. K. Chris- 
topher, H. A. Fowler, G. F. Hilts, Merle 
Howard, F. C. Hoose, R. A. Jeaneret, 
E. E. Klecan, W. B. Lincoln, H. F. Spen- 
cer, R. H. Sturtevant, J. A. Theis; arbi- 


tration committee (five to be chosen), T. 
L. Cockle, S. B. Gregg, J. S. Geisel, W. G. 
Hoover, E. M. Huffine, K. G. Irons, W. 
H. Marshall, George P. Payne. 


POTATO EMBARGO TO REMAIN 

The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounces that there is no basis for the 
rumors that it intends to remove or 
modify the restrictions on the entry of 
potatoes from countries invaded by the 
potato wart disease. The department 
has no such intention. This disease is 
widespread in Europe. 


SPERRY FLOUR COMPANY 
SELLS OREGON MILLS 


PortLtanp, Orecon.—The sale of the 
Red Crown flour mills in Albany, Oregon, 
to P. K. and H. P. Steidel, Albany, by 
the Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, for 
$40,000, is announced. This property was 
formerly owned by the Portland Flour 
Mills Co. P. K. Steidel has been in the 
employ of the various owners of the mills 
for 28 years, and his son, H. P. Steidel, 
has been employed there for six years. 
The plant will probably resume grinding 
next fall when the 1926 crop is marketed. 


CUBAN BUYERS EXPECT 
MUCH CHEAPER FLOUR 


New York, N. Y.—W. C. Duncan, New 
York manager of the Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., who has just returned 
from a business trip to Havana, finds 
the situation in Cuba extremely quiet, 
owing to the fact that the chief mer- 
chants there have bought sufficient flour 
to keep them going well into January at 
lower prices than the prevailing levels. 
Nobody has any confidence in prices, ex- 
pressing the feeling that the markets of 
the United States are at present con- 
trolled largely by speculators. They also 
seem to feel that there is a considerable 
quantity of wheat left in Canada which 
will be forced on the market early in 
the year, and they expect that flour 
prices will come down to a basis of $1.40 
bu for wheat. 

The financial situation in Havana it- 
self is fairly good, although the outlying 
districts are feeling the pinch very bad- 
ly, owing to the low price of sugar. With 
an advance of even %c in sugar Mr. 
Duncan thinks that a great change would 
be effected in conditions throughout the 
island. 














COSTA RICAN FLOUR 
MERCHANT ARRESTED 


Havana, Cuna, Dec. 9.—Francisco Ar- 
mijo, a former Costa Rican merchant, 
who is said to have ordered large quan- 
tities of flour on credit from American 
dealers last month, sold it for cash below 
the market price, and fled with the pro- 
ceeds, is reported to have been arrested 
at La Corufia, Spain. It was said that 
Armijo, after establishing a business in 
Costa Rica, built up a reputation for hon- 
est dealing during a period of 10 years. 
After his flight from Costa Rica he is 
said to have sailed for Colon, Panama, 
under an assumed name, embarked from 
there for Havana, and sailed at once for 
Spain. He was traced by cable, accord- 
ing to the report, and had much of the 
loot in his possession when he debarked 
in Spain. 





WHITE BREAD’S PRAISE SUNG 


The advance toward white bread 
has been the advance of the world’s 
civilization. In Europe the kind 
of bread eaten is very nearly a true 
measure of any nation’s advance. 
White bread is a badge of modern 
life. It belongs to the world of to- 
day, to freedom, to constitutional 
government, to all cleanliness of 
living, to all that is worth while. 
Black bread is the bread of serfs, 
ground on coarse stones and baked 
in a hovel. The white loaf of 
bread is born on the sunny wheat- 
fields, milled in a sun lighted mill, 
and baked in a hygienic bakery.— 
E. J. Birbeck, “the father of the 
Australian bakers’ convention.” 














L. F. KISSIG RESIGNS 
FROM HALL BAKING CO. 


Burrato, N. Y.—Leonard F. Kissig has 
resigned as vice president of the Hall 


* Baking Co., Buffalo, N. Y., and also as 


general sales manager for the United 
Retail Bakeries. His resignation becomes 
effective on Jan.'1. 

Mr. Kissig’s success in the bakery busi- 
ness has been almost spectacular. Ten 
years ago, with Paul H. Helms, who now 
is president of the General Baking Cor- 
poration, he organized the Hall Baking 
Co. It began operations on a small scale, 
and its rapid growth has astonished the 
citizens of Buffalo. At the outset it 
adopted the method of selling direct from 
oven to home. Only two wagons were 
put on the streets in the beginning, but 
each bore the words “We Are Growing,” 
and those who observed the constantly in- 
creasing number of yellow wagons as 
they appeared on the streets had no diffi- 
culty in seeing that the company was in- 
deed growing at a most remarkable rate. 

The bakery is now operating 158 retail 
routes, with the unusually high average 
sales of $325 per man. The rapid growth 
is also shown in the expansion of the 
plant, which now ranks as one of the larg- 
est of oven to home bakeries. Three years 
ago the Hall Baking Co. was adjudged 
the baker of America’s best bread. 

Before opening the Buffalo plant, Mr. 
Kissig was connected with the Star Bak- 
ing Co., Cleveland, which was then under 
the direction of Wilfred Singleton and 
F. O. Stone, both well-known figures in 
the baking world. Mr. Kissig’s plans for 
the future have not been announced. 





TENDERS ASKED FOR FLOUR 
FOR SHIPMENT TO PANAMA 


The Panama Railroad Co invites ten- 
ders for the supply of 1,200 bbls hard 
wheat flour to be submitted by Jan. 6. 
Bids are requested covering delivery free 
of all charges at Cristobal. The flour 
must be of 95 per cent hard wheat, and 
should be packed in new Osnaburg sacks, 
or barrels of 196 lbs. 

Delivery must be made in time to con- 
nect with a New York sailing of Jan. 23 
or a New Orleans sailing arriving on the 
isthmus during the week ending Feb. 6, 
specifying from which port shipment will 
be made. Bidders should name the brand 
for which they are quoting, and the suc- 
cessful bidder will be required to mark 
the name of the brand on each package. 

The right is reserved to accept any bid 
in part, and to increase by 10 per cent 
or decrease by 20 per cent the quantities 
awarded. Tenders will be received at the 
office of the commissary purchasing agent 
of the Panama Railroad Co., 20 State 
Street, New York. ‘ 


CHAIN STORES REPORTED 
ACTIVE IN SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A recent announce- 
ment that the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co., operating 15,000 stores in east- 
ern and middle western cities, was enter- 
ing the Southwest, has occasioned consid- 
erable comment among millers. A chain 
of 64 stores in Kansas City, formerly 
operated by the Grand Union Grocery 
Stores, Inc., has already been acquired. 
Another chain system, the National Tea 
Co., Chicago, is also entering this terri- 
tory, having opened five stores in Kansas 
City. 





MINNESOTA WHEAT AND 
RYE ACREAGE SMALLER 
MinneaApouis, Minn.—Paul H. Kirk, 
Minnesota agricultural statistician, says 
that winter wheat and rye in this state 
have had fairly favorable fall growth and, 
with average winter conditions, should 
next year show no serious loss from the 
Dec. 1 report. The acreage, however, is 
somewhat smaller than in 1924, but the 
condition at present is 85 per cent for 
wheat and 84 per cent for rye. 





WESTERN AUSTRALIAN CROP LARGER 


It is estimated that the wheat yield in 
Western Australia will be nearly 21,000,- 
000 bus, or about 3,000,000 in excess of 
the last crop. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
The sensational advance in wheat last 
week, following the issuance of the gov- 
ernment’s bullish crop report and the 
receipt of further adverse damage news 
from the Argentine, upset the calcula- 
tions of the flour trade and put a stop to 


inquiry and buying. On the first day of 
the advance there was fairly free buying, 
but there has been very little since then. 
Buyers take the view that the market is 
in the hands of speculators, and that 
prices are just as apt to recede as to ad- 
vance. The advance is regarded as hav- 
ing been altogether too rapid to be per- 
manent and, regardless of statistics and 
their bearing on prices, confidence is lack- 
ing. 

Speculators Feared—The abnormal 
advance is causing millers to watch the 
credit of buyers more closely than usual. 
The conservative element in the trade 
would hesitate about contracting ahead 
at present levels, but here and there are 
a few speculators who would like to gam- 
ble at the millers’ expense. They think 
that they have a chance to make a “kill- 
ing” and, if the-market went against 
them, they would simply lie down and 
repudiate the contract. Millers, however, 
are guarding against trouble makers of 
this character. 

First Clears in Demand.—Clears are 
keeping abreast with the market. The 
demand for strong spring clears has 
picked up remarkably well during the 
past few weeks. Minneapolis first clears 
have advanced fully $1 bbl in the last two 
or three weeks, and are comparatively 
scarce for prompt shipment. Some com- 
panies claim to have enough sold to ab- 
sorb their prospective production during 
January and February. Second clears 
are in about the same position, with offer- 
ings extremely limited. 

Shipping Directions Improve.— The 
strength in prices has had a beneficial ef- 
fect on shipping directions. Mills which 
a week ago did not have enough directions 
on hand for a full day’s run are now ac- 
cumulating them. A few of the larger 
city companies have enough to keep them 
running a week or more, with each mail 
bringing in more. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Dec. 29 Year ago 

OED oc 5065-04544 $9.80@10.15 $9.20@9.65 
Standard patent .... 9.55@ 9.75 9.05@9.35 
Second patent ...... 9.30@ 9.55 8.75@9.10 
*Fancy clear, jute... 8.20@ 8.60 7.90@8.30 
*First clear, jute.... 7.30@ 7.75 17.50@7.80 
*Second clear, jute.. 4.40@ 5.00 5.25@6.20 


*140-lb jutes, 
RYE FLOUR 


Rye flours have also had a substantial 
advance. The trade, however, does not 
take kindly to the advance, and claims to 
be able to buy sufficient to cover its ap- 
parent meager needs at 50@60c bbl under 
what Minneapolis mills ask. Some in- 
quiry from bakers is reported, but few 
sales. Mills are operating almost exclu- 
sively on old bookings, directions for 
which are coming in satisfactorily. 

Pure white rye flour is quoted at $6.55 
@6.65 bbl, pure medium $5.95@6.05, and 
pure dark $4.50@4.60, in 98-lb cotton 
bags, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 7,813 bbls flour, compared with 
13,170 the previous week. 


DURUM 


Durum has followed the advance in 
bread wheats, but the strength did not 
bring in much new business in semolinas. 
A few macaroni manufacturers bought 
one, two or three cars for prompt or 30- 
to 60-day shipment, but these purchases 
represented only consumptive needs. 
There is no speculative inquiry, and ap- 


parently no desire on the part of the 
trade to anticipate their needs. 

Prices were advanced ¥%c lb, or the 
equivalent of about $1 bbl, last week. No. 
2 semolina is quoted at 5@5%%c lb, bulk, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 semolina 
and durum fancy patent at 4%4@4%c. 

In the week ending Dec. 26, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 48,137 
bbls durum products, compared with 68,- 
671 the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 20 were in operation Dec. 29: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s 
A and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mills. 

The Mills of Albert Lea’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, D, EB, F, G 
and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 20-26 ...... 522,000 181,384 35 
Previous week .. 522,000 252,706 48 
Year ago ...... ‘. 559,800 122,479 22 
Two years ago... 561,100 172,714 31 
Three years ago. 561,100 214,850 38 
Four years ago.. 546,000 202,160 37 
Five years ago... 546,000 236,380 43 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,600 bbls last week, 500 
in the previous week, 2,057 a year ago, 
and 714 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana (figures for 1925 
only), and two from Iowa, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 20-26 ...... 340,050 143,525 42 
Previous week .. 404,190 227,945 56 
WOR? GO oceccze 424,890 181,157 43 
Two years ago... 365,940 166,612 46 
Three years ago. 370,140 165,915 45 
Four years ago.. 421,890 135,610 32 
Five years ago.. 411,390 159,665 38 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output— --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1925 1924 1925 1924 
Nov. 28 63 70,165 280,753 232,532 1,381 6,247 
Dec. 65 63 70,165 284,677 224,964 767 7,330 
Dec. 12 61 69,565 264,346 235,655 575 5,539 
Dec. 19 61 67,365 227,945 214,968 2,112 4,563 
Dec. 26 47 56,675 143,525 141,189 ... 857 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1925 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 bbls 
from Sept. 1 to Dec. 26, 1925, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


--Output—, ——Exports—, 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Minneapolis ....... 4,918 3,817 32 133 

St. PRM). 2 ccrcesccic 200 145 eee eee 

Duluth-Superior .. 443 422 ees eae 

Outside ........... 4,638 4,354 47 125 
WHEAT 


Wheat receipts have been somewhat 
lighter of late and, in consequence, there 
has been a better clean-up. What little 
was carried over on Monday of this week 
was sold on Dec. 29 at better premiums. 
Millers want heavy wheat, of good pro- 


tein content, apparently being willing to- 


pay for it. Light weight wheat is hard 

to dispose of, and is discounted heavily. 
Deliveries on December contracts have 

not been as large as anticipated. Up to 













Dec. 29, deliveries only totaled 628,000 
bus. 
Ordinary No. 1 northern is bringing 
1@2c bu more than a week ago, com- 
pared with the option, and the choicer 
grades 2@3c more. The ordinary run is 
quoted at 83@5c bu over May; 11% per 
cent protein wheat, 5@6c over May; 12 
per cent protein, 7@9c over; 12% per 
cent, 10@13c over; 13 per cent, 14@16c 
over; 134% per cent, 15@18c over; 14 per 
cent, 17@20c over; 15 per cent, 21@24c 
over. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 26 
was $1.3514@1.54%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.804%,@1.48%. No. 1 amber closed Dec. 
29 at $1.5242@1.61%2, and No. 1 durum 
at $1.4712@1.55%. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 26 
was $1.5854@1.8544, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.5854@1.71%. No. 1 dark closed 
Dec. 29 at $1.76%,@1.93%, and No. 1 
northern $1.76%4@1.79%. 

Based on the close, Dec. 29, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.59 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.56; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.65, No. 1 northern $1.62; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.59, No. 1 northern $1.56; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.57, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.48. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Dec. 26, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

1925 1924 1923 1922 











No. 1 dark ..... 2,747 3,386 4,523 1,889 
No. 1 northern. 474 3,106 1,490 436 
No, 2 northern. 277 979 1,582 363 
QRRETS cccccese 5,127 56,663 9,943 3,808 

Totals ....... 8,625 13,134 17,538 6,496 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Dec. 26, 1925, 
compared with the corresponding period 
—— years, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 

) 1925 1924 1923 1922 





Minneapolis .. 56,886 59,022 54,940 67,160 
Duluth ...... 50,799 85,804 22,869 39,934 
Totals ..... 107,685 144,826 77,809 107,094 


COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grains at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Dec. 26, and 
the closing prices on Dec. 28, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn 75@81%e, 
78@8lc; No. 3 white oats, 37144@38%c, 
384,4@38%%c; No. 2 rye, 89%c@$1.00%, 
$1.035%@1.04%; barley, 51@66c, 52@66c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) : 
Dec. 27 Dec. 29 Dec. 30 
Dec. 26 Dec. 19 1924 1923 1922 
Corn... 60 45 270 537 113 


Oats ..20,378 20,152 22,281 5,158 11,821 
Barley .3,982 3,801 2,229 961 70 
Rye ....3,104 2,879 1,224 7,557 1,952 
Flaxs’d 1,092 1,088 463 478 26 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Dec. 20-26, with comparisons: 


o—Receipts— -Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wheat, bus 2,267,760 1,482,120 862,620 686,000 


Flour, bbls. 15,913 23,838 223,648 144,453 
Millstuff, 

tons ..... 483 395 8,264 8,576 
Corn, bus... 201,600 338,250 72,570 328,960 


Oats, bus... 538,150 
Barley, bus. 382,800 


578,250 693,940 863,760 
319,480 135,270 295,830 


Rye, bus.... 138,710 44,030 13,500 53,820 
Flaxseed, 
bus ...... 135,240 208,000 22,400 28,600 


CEKFAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb scks.$25.50@26.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.55@ 2.60 
Corn meal, yellowf ............ 2.50@ 2.55 
WD - Ge, - GN ete we 66s cures 6.55@ 6.65 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 4.50@ 4.60 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 8.25@ 8.50 
Graham, standard, bbit ....... 8.15@ 8.25 
Rolled oate®®: .. i cccccccccvece dove 2.50 
Linseed oil meal® ............. 45.00 @ 45.50 

*In sacks. {Per 100 lbs. {Per bbl in 


**90-lb jute sacks, 
JAMES B. TAYLOR HONORED 


James Burns Taylor, who has resigned 
as secretary of the Cargill Elevator Co. 
and secretary-treasurer of the Cargill 
Securities Co., Minneapolis, effective Dec. 
81, was the guest of honor at a dinner 
on Dec. 28 given by his associates in the 
Cargill organization. Mr. Taylor has 
been identified with the Cargill interests 
for 40 years, having been associated with 
the late W. W. Cargill at La Crosse, Wis. 
His plans for the future are indefinite. 


sacks. 


December 30, 1925 


Mr. Taylor is an ardent sportsman, so his 
fellow-workers presented him with a shot- 
gun. 

NOTES 

Minnesota state tags and stickers for 
millfeed cost $8 per 1,000 for 100-lb tags. 

Mill oats are very unsettled, with prices 
weak at 26@29c bu, bulk, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

Screenings are slow of sale. Offerings 
are somewhat heavier. Elevator screen- 
ings are quoted at $5@13 ton, bulk, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

E. J. Baxter, of the sales department 
of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, visited friends in Minneapolis dur 
ing the holidays. 

H. J. Patterson, manager of the Omaha 
Neb., office of the Pillsbury Flour Mill 
Co., is spending this week in the mai: 
office, Minneapolis. 

Arthur Ackels, until recently hea 
miller for the Aberdeen (S. D.) Mill Co 
is now superintendent for the Grafto: 
(N. D.) Roller Mill Co. 

The standard 98-lb cotton flour bag ha 
dropped $3.50 to the basis of $145.50 pe: 
M, printed one side, f.o.b., Minneapolis 
The 49-lb size is unchanged at $100. 

London exchange was quoted by Min 
neapolis banks on Dec. 29 as follows 
sight, $4.84%4, three-day, $4.84%%; 60-day 
$4.811%4. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 40. 

Among visitors connected with the 
trade who spent the Christmas holidays 
in Minneapolis were A. J. Gallagher, of 
the Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pitts 
burgh, Garfield Meyer, of the Duluth 
Superior Milling Co., LeRoy Godfrey, o1 
the Grain Exchange, Winnipeg, and 
Chester Clarkson, flour jobber, Chicago 

Extensive improvements have been 
made to the John Struve Model Roller 
Mills, Lyons, Iowa, which included the 
erection of a _ three-story elevator. 
equipped with modern grinding and 
crushing machinery, electrically operated 
The roller mill is also operated by motors 
instead of steam as heretofore. A new 
scale has been installed, and air pressurc 
lifts, one for trucks and the other fo 
wagons, expedite the unloading of grain. 


William B. Burns, formerly associate: 
with the Plymouth Milling Co., Le Mars 
Iowa, and publisher of Milling and Grair 
News at Kansas City and St. Louis, wa 
in Minneapolis visiting friends and rela 
tives last week. Two years ago he sok 
all of his business interests and went t: 
the Pacific Coast, spending most of th 
time in Spokane. Mr. Burns contem 
plates re-entering business in the Middl 
West, but has no definite plans. He i: 
now visiting a sister at Glencoe, Minn. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Flour buyers were out of the marke! 
last week, the heavy advance in wheat 
also aiding in causing all buying to cease 
Mills do not expect any change in this sit- 
uation until after inventory. 

The mills here closed down on Dec. 24, 
and did not resume operations until Dec 
28, thus curtailing their output consid- 
erably. 

Nominal prices, Dec. 28, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


192 1924 
First patent ......... $9.65@9.85 $9.20@9.45 
Second patent ....... 9.40@9.50 8.95@9.20 
First clear, jute...... 7.75@8.00 7.80@7.95 


Second clear, jute.... 6.75@7.00 6.20@6.70 


The durum mill took on a little business 
when the advance in wheat began, but the 
rapid upturn which followed put a stop 
to all activity. It still has a good volume 
of orders on its books, keeping it busy. 

The stiff advance in the price of rye 
brought no betterment in the demand for 
flour. Quotations, Dec. 28, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., mill: pure white, $7 bbl; No. 2 
straight, $6.10; No. 3 dark, $4.50; No. 5 
blend, $6.50; No. 8 rye, $5.25. 

The wheat market was disturbed by 
the dragginess due to the holiday, and 
also bullish advices from Argentina. 
Curtailed supplies in the United States 
also contributed to frighten operators. 

Conditions in the cash wheat market 
were not greatly changed. Buyers of 
spring did not press purchases very free- 
ly. Business dragged, and daily sales 
were of small volume. 

Durum is arriving in better volume 
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than spring, and business is correspond- 
ingly better. On Dec. 28 No. 1 dark 
closed at $1.7644,@1.92%,; No. 2 dark, 
$1.744%4,@1.86%,; No. 3 dark, $1.69%@ 
1.8244; No. 1 northern spring, $1.7544@ 
1.82%. 

The buying of oats is sufficient to keep 
offerings cleaned up, although the in- 
creased receipts have led buyers to widen 
the discount on No. 3 white and relative 
varied grades. Spot No. 3 white was 
quoted on Dec. 28 at 542@6c under Chi- 
cago May delivery, closing at 3914@39%c 
bu 


There is not much interest.in barley. 
Cars held at diversion points meet with 
better prices outside, which accounts 
largely for the meager local trade. Clos- 
ing range on Dec. 28 was unchanged at 
47@65c bu. 

The rye market has attracted more at- 
tention lately by its decided bullish ac- 
tion. The government report started a 
buying turn that resulted in a drastic 
price boost. The cash article has re- 
corded a net 14%4c bulge. The May deliv- 
ery displayed constant activity. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Dec. 20-26 ....cccseceecees 7,625 20 
Previous week ....+.++++. 26,290 73 
VORP ABO occccvccccscceces 9,240 27 
Two years AGO ....+-eeeee 11,900 32 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 

-—Amber durum——, -—Durum—. 

Dec. No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 

19... 140% @154% 139% @154% 150% 145% 

21... 138% @151% 137% @151% 146% 143% 

22... 138% @151% 137% @151% 146% 143% 


28... 145 @158 144 @158 153 150 
24... 148% @161% 147% @161% 156% 153% 
26... Holiday 

26.. Holiday 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending, Dec. 26, 1925, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


c—Receipts—, -——Shipments— 
Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 


Spring .... 228 354 230 25 295 60 
Durum ... 503 272 232 216 9 2 
Winter ... 1 3 5 ee ee ee 
Bonded ... 35 24 
Totals .. 767 653 467 240 304 62 
Corn ...... 1 oo 246 ee ee oe 
Oats ooceve 386 765 199 5 
Bonded 2 19 
BPO cesses 126 192 199 
Bonded oe 
Barley . 24 7 3 
Bonded 15 3 oe 7 ee ee 
Flaxseed .. 49 69 71 16 35 44 
Bonded. . 60 1 os ee we ee 
NOTES 


Not a bushel of grain was shipped from 
Duluth-Superior elevators during the hol- 
iday period. Operations have been re- 
sumed this week. 

Receipts of Canadian grain at Duluth- 
Superior by vessel during 1925 were 293,- 
821 bus wheat and 462,491 bus flaxseed. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Screenings to the amount of 43,655 tons 
were imported. The wheat all arrived 
since Aug. 1. 

Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., will ma- 
terially increase the capacity of its flax- 
seed crushing plant at Superior, Wis. 
Twelve presses and 16 storage tanks of 
85,000 bus capacity are among the addi- 
tions to be made. 

During the season of 1925, flour to the 
amount of 9,289,320 bbls moved through 
the Soo Canal, compared with 10,996,101 
in 1924. The total for wheat was 292,- 
817,320 bus, against 289,722,607 last year, 
and 149,927,137 bus other grains, against 
165,476,906 in 1924. 

Stocks of grain in Duluth-Superior ele- 
vators are steadily increasing, 21,528,000 
bus being now in store. About 212,000 
bus are afloat and 60,000 bus wheat are 
still to be loaded into vessels. A year 
ago, stocks in elevators and boats to- 
taled 26,375,000 bus. 

F. G. Cartson. 


GREAT FALLS 

Sales of flour are reported quiet 
throughout Montana by local millers. 
This is attributed to the large number of 
contracts made in the early fall when 
prices were lower. Some of these sales 
covered needs for three to six months. 

An increase in flour demand is antici- 
pated shortly after the first of the year, 
as several of the large contracts will then 
expire. Fluctuation in wheat has also in- 
fluenced the decrease in sales. 

The price of patent flour remained 
unchanged last week, and on Dec. 26 
was $9.50 bbl. 

NOTES 

Officers and employees of the Royal 
Milling Co. enjoyed their annual Christ- 
mas banquet, Dec. 24, at the Hotel Rain- 
bow. J. W. Sherwood, vice president and 
general manager of the company, pre- 
sided. 

A 24-hour run will be put into effect 
by the Plains Milling Co. at its plant at 
Laurel after Jan. 1 to keep up with the 
demand. The Laurel mill was leased by 
this company last September and com- 
pletely overhauled. For the last two 
weeks it has been running 18 hours per 
day. Carload shipments are being made 


.to many points. 


Fear of a steadily falling market has 
caused many farmers in the territory sur- 
rounding Malta to sell their grain. Ele- 
vators there report about 40,000 bus 
wheat still unhauled, with a total crop 
of approximately 200,000. A _ larger 
amount of summer fallow ground has 
been sown to wheat this fall, and the in- 
dication is that the general acreage for 
1926 will be the same as in 1925. 

Joun A. Curry. 
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LOUR milled by the Washburn Crosby Co. was selected to be used during 
of the Red Star liner, Belgenland, which left New York on 


Nov. 25 for a trip around the world. The vessel, which is the largest that 
has ever circled the globe, made a similar cruise last year, fein west thro 


the south seas to the ports of Japan, China and India, 


ce north to 


Mediterranean, east to the Atlantic and then to New York. On last year’s 


voyage of the Belgenland, Gold Medal flour was also used. 
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GEORGE E. AKERSON 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
720 ALBEE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 








Coolidge Administration to Investigate Control 
of Exportable Surplus 


Controlling the exportable surplus of 
grain crops is worrying the Coolidge ad- 
ministration. Being against any form of 
price fixing, the President nevertheless 
feels, according to present indications, 
that something must be done to satisfy 
those who are demanding some means of 
taking care of the surplus. 

Administration spokesmen have made 
it plain that the control of the surplus is 
the next big farm question to be tackled. 
Not only have the spokesmen at the White 
House indicated that the subject is being 
given most serious thought, but the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has issued a formal 
statement saying that he intends to call 
in the “best minds” on the subject in or- 
der that some measure may be formulat- 
ed. The secretary stated that the co- 
operative marketing bills took care of 
that phase of the farm problem, and 
there now remained the matter of the ex- 
portable surplus. He said that several 
concrete suggestions had been made, 
namely, those proposed by Frank O. 
Lowden, former governor of Illinois, by 
C. Walton Peteet, of the co-operative or- 
ganizations, and by C. Reinhold Noyes, 
president of the St. Paul Association of 
Commerce. All of them suggest a fed- 
eral farm board, similar to the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

The Lowden plan proposes that this 
board should have the power to declare 
an emergency at any time it is necessary. 
At such a time the exportable surplus is 
to be properly financed and held. But 
the purpose is to get away from any trace 
of price fixing. If the government itself 
goes into the business of buying and sell- 
ing such surplus, it goes into the business 
of the fixing of prices. Mr. Lowden and 
others believe that the great co-operatives 
of the country could take charge of such 
a surplus. 


ADMINISTRATION’S NEW ATTITUDE 


After the President’s Chicago speech, 
it was thought that the administration did 
not intend to go further than to back the 
changes in the laws governing co-opera- 
tive marketing. But a few days later 
came the intimations that it would turn 
its attention to the problem of the surplus 
crops. It is understood that only during 
the past month has come the decision to 
go into this matter with such seriousness. 

The echoes of the Chicago convention 
have had their effect, apparently, in caus- 
ing worry in administration circles. The 
Iowa situation has also been largely re- 
sponsible. With the corn and hog mar- 
ket shot to pieces, with banks failing al- 
most daily in the Hawkeye state, leading 
citizens from there have swarmed to 
Washington with their plaints. They have 
told of the difficulties of their farmers, 
and have predicted another insurgent 
movement, born in adversity. They have 
caused shivers to run up and down the 
backs of the conservatives. 


IOWA IS ADAMANT 


Every effort has been made to do what 
is possible to alleviate the situation in 
Iowa. Finance corporations have been 
formed to help stabilize the banking situ- 
ation. Money is being provided to keep 
banks open, to extend additional credit 
facilities. But apparently that is not 
enough. Assurances are wanted that 
means will be found to care for the sur- 
plus crops. 

Last week Secretary Jardine formally 
announced that he would call into confer- 
ence the leaders of thought on this sub- 
ject. It is known that Governor Lowden 
will be among the very first. Then will 
come Mr. Thompson, of the Farm Bureau 
Federation; after that, the editors of 


leading farm publications. If there can 
be an agreement among those called in, 
and if the measure decided upon does 
not smack of price fixing in any way, it 
will get administration approval and ef- 
forts will be made to have it passed 
speedily by Congress. 

The administration denies emphatically 
that there has been any change of front. 
It is difficult to see, however, where there 
has not been such change. It was only a 
few weeks ago that it was made clear 
that nothing more than co-operative mar- 
keting legislation would be approved. 
Now it is a different story. 

It is understood that Representative 
L. J. Dickinson, of Iowa, has been as- 
sured by the President that the adminis- 
tration will support any plan for a fed- 
eral farm board to care for the export- 
able surplus, provided that the govern- 
ment itself is not put into the price fixing 
business. 


IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS AWAITED 


January is certain to see most impor- 
tant developments on this subject. There 
will be a number of bills introduced. 
Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas, one 
of the staunchest advocates of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen plan for a government ex- 
port commission, has a bill to present 
when Congress meets on Jan. 4. He is 
not yet ready to make public the details 
of his plans, but he expresses the hope 
that it will contribute much to the solu- 
tion of the problem. 

Where a few weeks ago it seemed as 
if there would not be much discussion of 
the farm relief probiem, it now seems cer- 
tain that this issue may even outshadow 
most of the others which will be presented 
to the sixty-ninth Congress. 





MILWAUKEE’S DEMAND FOR 
WHEAT BREAKFAST FOODS 


The 1925 consumer analysis made by 
the merchandising and research bureau 
of the Milwaukee Journal shows that 
48.97 per cent of the total number of 
greater Milwaukee families use wheat 
breakfast foods. This is a gain of more 
than 2 per cent over the previous year’s 
figures. 

There are 12 popular brands of wheat 
breakfast foods for which figures have 
been compiled in this analysis, and of 
these 12, four have the market almost 
completely to themselves. One has nearly 
double the demand of its nearest com- 
petitor. Twenty-eight per cent of all 
greater Milwaukee dealers carry five 
brands of wheat breakfast foods, and 24 
per cent carry three brands. 

After losing consumers for three con- 
secutive years, pancake flours last year 
showed an increase of over 1 per cent of 
the total greater Milwaukee families, the 
1925 percentage of users being 54.11. Six- 
teen popular brands were used regularly. 
There was practically no change in the 
number of macaroni users, represented 
by the percentage 66.99. 





FLORIDA SHIPPING BOOMS 

New Orteans, La.—W. H. Cowley’s 
steamer, the Rajah, is soon expected to 
make its initial trip in the New Orleans- 
Miami trade. Another ship will be added 
to the service in the near future. This 
marks the third steamship line within the 
past few weeks to have entered the New 
Orleans-Florida trade. The need for this 
service is attributed to the boom in that 
state, which has resulted in transporta- 
tion lines being unable to care for the 
suddenly increased demand for goods of 
all kinds. 
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KANSAS CITY 

The steady decline in flour sales con- 
tinues, and the volume booked last week 
by southwestern mills will not average 
over 20@25 per cent of capacity. In- 
terior mills are faring somewhat better 
on current business than are Missouri 
River plants. 

The sudden upturn in the market just 
before Christmas stimulated inquiries at 
many mills, but most buyers were unwill- 
ing to pay the full advance, and millers 
did not feel justified in taking less, in 
view of the market situation. Conse- 
quently, little actual business was done. 
‘he inquiries were mainly for small lots, 
immediate shipment, indicating a need 
for flour, but a hesitancy about booking 
more than near-by requirements. Prices 
last week were 40@45c bbl higher. 

Jobbing Trade.—The full effect of the 
holidays and inventories is being felt in 
flour business with jobbers. Wherever 
possible, stocks are being turned into 
cash, new purchases being confined to 
small lots. 

Baking Trade.—Bakers are in much the 
same position as distributors, refusing to 
add to stocks at this time. The larger 
buyers have considerable still to be or- 
dered from mills on old contracts, and 
are not making further purchases at cur- 
rent prices. 

Production.—Shipping instructions are 
undergoing their usual year end contrac- 
tion, and output in the Southwest is ma- 
terially reduced. Mills will have a large 
carry-over of unfilled orders on Jan. 1. 
These will probably be taken out to re- 
build depleted stocks during the next 
month. With the interference of the hol- 
idays, light operations are in prospect 
until some time in January. 

Export.—The holiday season and the 
high prices are also affecting foreign buy- 
ers. Recent export sales are inconse- 
quential. The principal interest con- 
tinues to be shown by Latin America. 

Second Clear and Low Grade.—Quota- 
tions on these grades were advanced 
sharply last week, despite the quiet de- 
mand that has prevailed for them. Buy- 
ing is extremely limited at the advance, 
but there is no heavy accumulation, be- 
cause of the declines recently registered 
in production. 

Prices —Quotations, Dec. 26, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
$8.50@9.20; 95 per cent, $7.90@8.70; 
straight, $7.65@8.25; first clear, $6.50@ 
6.90; second clear, $5.75@6.25; low grade, 
$5.25@5.70. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 71 
representative southwestern mills, ex- 
clusive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, 
St. Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity at prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. All 
statistics are compiled from direct mill 
reports to The Northwestern Miller: 

71 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 20-26 ...... 367,560 162,692 44 
Previous week .. 367,560 206,178 59 
TOR? GOO. cc cccvs 367,710 195,216 53 
Two years ago... 328,710 159,877 48 
Five-year average (same week).... 48 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 59 

KANSAS CITY 
Dec. 20-26 ...... 151,500 85,086 56 
Previous week .. 151,500 106,403 70 
WOOP ABO cc ccccs 148,500 102,986 69 
Two years ago... 150,900 75,501 50 
Five-year average (same week).... 58 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 67 
WICHITA 
Dec. 20-26 ...... 62,400 20,900 34 
Previous week .. 65,700 24,825 37 
Tee GO oe cases 65,700 32,777 49 
Two years ago.. 64,620 30,734 47 
ST. JOSEPH 

Dec. 20-26 ...... 47,400 33,253 70 
Previous week .. 47,400 30,475 64 
We GRO cocscce 47,400 31,166 65 
Two years ago... 47,400 20,348 42 





SALINA 
Dec. 20-26 ...... 45,000 25,288 56 
Previous week .. 45,000 26,428 58 
Year ago ....... 46,200 24,674 54 
ATCHISON 
Dec. 20-26 ...... 29,400 16,730 56 
Previous week .. 29,400 21,285 72 
OMAHA 
Dec. 20-26 ...... 27,300 19,286 70 
Previous week .. 27,300 20,983 76 
Year ago ....e-. 27,300 21,767 79 
Two years ago... 23,100 19,404 84 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The North- 

western Miller showed sales represented 
per cent of capacity as follows: 


DOG. 90-86 2c cccccccccccsccccsesccccces 33 
Previous WOOK ...cccccccccccesccccsece 33 
TORE BHO cccvcecsccesscvssesvessecvers 43 


Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 6 fair, and 54 
quiet. 

EXPORT SHIPMENTS 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
5,098 bbls last week, 6,276 in the pre- 
vious week, 5,443 a year ago and 17,583 
two years ago. 

CASH WHEAT 


Quotations, Dec. 26: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.74@1.87, No. 2 $1.73@1.86, No. 3 $1.71 
@1.85, No. 4 $1.67@1.83; soft wheat, No. 
1 $1.85@1.88, ‘No. 2 $1.83@1.87, No. 3 
$1.81@1.85, No. 4 $1.77@1.82. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Dec. 26, with comparisons: 

r~Receipts— --Shipments— 

1926 1924 1925 1924 

Flour, bbls... 17,425 18,850 102,050 79,300 

Wheat, bus.. 819,450 577,800 414,450 440,100 


Corn, bus.... 513,750 888,750 30,000 307,500 
Oats, bus.... 149,600 127,500 66,000 88,500 
Rye, bus..... 3,300 Serre 2,200 
Barley, bus.. 4,500 ..... 1,300 7,800 
Bran, tons.. 240 1,680 6,160 2,600 
Hay, tons.... 6,372 3,144 3,024 1,920 


NEW WHEAT BUYER FOR MIDLAND 


Charles H. Kenser, who has been wheat 
buyer for the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, for several years, has re- 
signed, effective Jan. 1. He will be suc- 
ceeded by Richard W. Amrine, trans- 
ferred to Kansas City recently from 
Blackwell, Okla., where he has been man- 
ager of the company’s mill for 13 years. 
Mr. Amrine has also been made assistant 
secretary of the Midland organization. 
Mr. Kenser has not announced his future 
plans. 

WHEAT STOCKS GROW 


Current stocks of wheat in Kansas 
City, amounting to almost 5,500,000 bus, 
are the largest of the crop. A year ago 
they totaled 16,000,000 bus. They have 
been built up recently by a rather heavy 
movement from Nebraska, Kansas City 
prices being at a shipping difference over 
Omaha. One local elevator last week sold 
25,000 bus No. 2 dark hard wheat, 15 per 
cent protein, to a Duluth mill for ship- 
ment after Jan. 1. The basis was 25c 
over Minneapolis May, delivered, Du- 
luth. Scattered lots of protein wheat 
have been worked continually to the 
Northwest, but this quantity is the larg- 
est, and is the first sale made to a north- 
western milling center for a considerable 
time. 

NOTES 

A daughter was born, Dec. 22, to Mr. 
and Mrs. R. I. Roby. Mr. Roby is a dis- 
trict sales manager for the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City. 

The annual New Year’s celebration by 
members of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade will take the form of a dance on 
the trading floor between 12 and 2 p.m., 
Dec. 31. 

The Kansas City plant of the Corn 
Products Refining Co. started grinding 
corn Dec. 28, after 18 months’ idleness. 
Present operations are on a schedule of 





50 per cent of capacity, using 12,000 to 
13,000 bus corn daily. 

A. H. Dillon, local flour broker, who 
underwent an operation for intestinal 
trouble several weeks ago, is still confined 
to St. Luke’s Hospital, Kansas City. 
While improvement in his condition is 
steady, it is very slow. 

Carl C. Krehbiel, manager of the 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co., will 
leave soon after Jan. 1 for an extensive 
trip through the East. Nelson W. Kreh- 
biel, assistant manager, returned from 
Iowa just before the holidays. 

N. W. Morcillo, of the export depart- 
ment of the Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Kansas City, was confined to his 
home part of last week by an attack of 
rheumatism. His wife is also ill, having 
recently undergone a major operation. 

About 100 mills in the United States 
have signified to C. V. Topping, secre- 
tary of the Southwestern Millers’ League, 
Kansas City, their willingness to ex- 
change credit information on foreign 
buyers of flour. Of these, 35 are located 
in milling sections outside of the South- 
west. 

All milling companies in Kansas City 
observed the Christmas holiday by closing 
their plants and offices for at least one 
day. In some instances the holiday was 
extended over the week end. The Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co. and the Washburn 
Crosby Co. each had a Christmas tree for 
employees on the afternoon of Dec. 24. 

A special wheat train will probably be 
run through Nebraska early next sum- 
mer, and other wheat improvement work 
will be done as a result of a recent meet- 
ing of Nebraska milling and grain inter- 
ests with Harry G. Randall, president, 
and H. M. Bainer, director, of the South- 
western Wheat Improvement Association, 
Kansas City. Nebraska has not received 
as much help from the latter organization 
as some other states, because of a lack of 
financial support from there, but this de- 
ficiency is to be remedied. Smut has been 
spreading rather alarmingly in Nebraska, 
and it is this disease that will be fought 
principally by Mr. Bainer. 


WICHITA 


Local mills report that, in spite of the 
strong cash wheat markets, demand for 
flour is the dullest it has been for some 
time. They report selling about 15 per 
cent of capacity. After the holidays, 
even though the market continues strong, 
dealers will probably be forced to come 
into the market for supplies, and ship- 
ping instructions are expected to show a 
decided improvement. Quotations, basis 
98-lb cottons, Kansas City, Dec. 26: short 
patent, $9.70 bbl; straight, $9.20; clears, 
$8. 


NOTES 


George Harper, manager of the Ama- 
rillo, Texas, branch of the Red Star Mill- 
ing Co., spent Christmas in Wichita. 


R. H. Moran, manager of the Mem- 
phis, Tenn., branch of the Red Star Mill- 
ing Co., spent the holidays at his home in 
Topeka, Kansas. 


ATCHISON 

Flour buying increased when prices de- 
clined early last week, coming from all 
classes of trade. The advance just prior 
to Christmas, however, caused a sharp 
curtailment in demand. Local mills 
booked 50 to 100 per cent of capacity for 
the week. Shipping instructions, while 
still slow, are slightly better. No export 
business is being done, and there is little 
inquiry. Quotations, Dec. 26, basis cot- 
ton 98’s, Kansas City: hard wheat short 
patent $8.95@9.15, straight $8.65@8.85, 
first clear $6.30@6.50; soft wheat short 
patent $9@9.20, straight $8.50@8.75, first 
clear $7@7.20. 

Wheat premiums are 1@2c bu higher. 
Sellers are firm in their views, because 
of the rapidly advancing market. 


HUTCHINSON 

Flour was comparatively dull last week. 
Some scattered buying developed early, 
but the advance following the govern- 
ment report dried- up demand entirely. 
A few buyers sought to close at the pre- 
vious day’s quotations after the advance, 
but mills refused these offers. Foreign 
business is still at a _ standstill, few 
cables being received. Shipping direc- 
tions show a slight, gain as some flour 
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has been ordered for shipment during 
the last few days of the month to points 
where it will arrive after inventory. 
Quotations, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City, Dec. 26: short patent, $9.30@9.40 
bbl; straight, $8.90; first clear, $7.30@ 
7.80. 
NOTES 

A. L. Jacobson, general manager ot 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
spent Christmas in Oklahoma City. 

John W. Krehbiel, sales manager fo: 
the Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co.. 
made a recent business trip in Iowa. 

John Buhler, president of the Buhle: 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., has re 
turned home after spending a week in 
Hutchinson hospital. 


SALINA 

The flour trade is comparatively quie! 
no large orders being booked by loca 
millers. Export inquiry is at a minimun 
foreign buyers complaining that price 
are out of line. Shipping specification 
continue fair. The movement of wheat i 
slow, farmers preferring to hold it unt 
the market is steadier. Quotations, De: 
26, basis Kansas City, cotton 98’s: shor 
patent, $8.80@9.40 bbl; 95 per cent, $8.5 
@9; straight grade, $8.40@8.70. 

NOTES 

H. L. Williamson, vice president of th 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., has re 
turned from a trade trip in the South 
east. 

The Salina Produce Co. has leased an 
will operate three elevators at Bellevill 
Corning and Holton, Kansas, in the hear 
of the corn belt. 

W. L. Shellabarger, secretary for th 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., wit 
Mrs. Shellabarger, spent Christmas wit 
relatives in Decatur, IIl. 


NEBRASKA 

The variations in the wheat mark« 
and the advent of the holiday seaso 
served to make a dull wholesale flou 
market last week. Buying has been lin 
ited for several months, largely becau: 

of the heavy buying in September. 
Leien Lesiir. 


OKLAHOMA 

Advancing flour prices last week ha 
little effect on the volume of trade, : 
buying had already been practically su 
pended. Shipping instructions also d 
clined, and current operations are at on! 
a small per cent of capacity. Quotation 
Dec. 26: hard wheat short patent $9.8 
straight $9.30, first clear $8.80; so 
wheat short patent $10, straight $9.5 
first clear $9. 

NOTES 

J. Lloyd Ford, president of the Shaw 
nee (Okla.) Milling Co. and of the Okl: 
homa Millers’ League, and his famil) 
were holiday visitors in Oklahoma City. 

A charter has been granted to t! 
Grove (Okla.) Milling Co., capital stoc 
$10,000, incorporators Lee Howe, Joh 
T. Oakley and C. L. Whitten, all o 
Grove. 

W. H. Gossage, R. B. Curry and M 
Briedenbach are incorporators of tl 
Valley Star Seed & Grain Products Co. 
San Juan, Texas, with a capital stock o 
$12,000. 

The outlook for an increasing busine: 
in Arkansas during the early part of ne> 
year is reported by Roy Frymire, OkI: 
homa City, Arkansas salesman for tl! 
Kingfisher (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. 

Texas mills purchased most of tl 
wheat offered by Oklahoma during t! 
few days before the holidays. The mov: 
ment of both wheat and corn was ligh' 
Corn stocks are said to be low in Okla 
homa and Texas. 

Texas Gulf ports are to petition th 
Interstate Commerce Commission 1 
change the place of its hearing, beginnin 
Feb. 10, on the Galveston-New Orlean 
freight rate case, from Fort Worth to 
Gulf port. The Commission had fixe 
Feb. 3 for a hearing in New Orleans ani 
Feb. 10 for one at Fort Worth. Texa 
Gulf ports have jointly employed counse! 
in the case. 

The Dallas Chamber of Commerce has 
employed J. K. Moore, former manage’ 
of the Oklahoma City Traffic Association. 
as manager of the chamber’s traffic bu- 
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reau, effective Jan. 1. Mr. Moore for- 
merly was in the railway service, and lat- 
er was for four years auditor for the 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission. In 
recent years he has taken an active part 
in cases affecting the milling and grain 
trades of Oklahoma. 


CHEMISTS’ SHORT COURSE 
PLANNED IN KANSAS 


Mawnuatran, Kansas.—The Kansas 
State Agricultural College announces that 
it will hold a cereal chemists’ short 
course, Feb. 18-20. The welcome given 
to a similar course last year and a desire 
expressed by a number of chemists for 
its repetition has caused this decision to 
be made. This year most emphasis will 
be laid on lectures and demonstrations. 
No fee will be charged. Any students 
who wish to do so may stay for another 
week to carry on such laboratory work 
as they may desire, for which there will 
be a nominal fee covering the cost of 
materials. 

The Kansas Cereal Chemists’ Club will 
hold its meeting on Feb. 20, and its pro- 
gram is made a part of this short course. 
All who are interested in wheat and flour 
problems are invited to attend. The 
speakers, however, will assume that those 
present have had some experience in 
practical cereal chemistry. 

Any one who plans to attend this short 
course should communicate with C. O. 
Swanson, department of milling industry, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 








PARTIAL DELIVERY 
MAY BE REJECTED 


Where an item of goods ordered is 
omitted from a shipment covered by a 
single contract, the buyer is legally justi- 
fied in rejecting the shipment, according 
to the decision handed down by the Wis- 
consin supreme court in the case of 
Washburn Crosby Co. vs. Kubiak (185 N. 
W. 162). 

Plaintiff sued for breach of a contract 
to buy a carload of flour, feed and 200 
bus corn, a shipment having been re- 
jected by defendant. Ruling that there 
was no right to recover, the supreme 
court said: 

“By the unexplained omission of the 
200 bus corn in the carload shipment, the 
plaintiff came within the provisions of a 
section of the statutes, which provides 
that, where the seller delivers to a buyer 
a quantity of goods less than those con- 
tracted to be sold, the buyer may reject 
the entire shipment as a noncompliance 
with the contract. Therefore, upon re- 
ceiving the invoice showing that the ship- 
ment did not contain the corn, the defend- 
ant was justified in rejecting the entire 


shipment.” 
A. L. H. Srreer. 





NEW RADIO STATION 
AT ST. LOUIS IS READY 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—“The Voice of St. 
Louis,” a new radio station of which the 
Merchants’ Exchange is part owner, was 
ready for operation on Dec. 21, and trial 
tests had been made even prior to that 
time. It is one of the most powerful sta- 
tions in the country, having a power of 
5,000 watts and a wave length of 261 
meters. 

On Jan. 4 regular market quotations 
will be sent out daily six times during the 
market period. The ‘station will reach 
all sections of the United States, and on 
trial tests it has been heard on islands in 
the Pacific Ocean. Daily entertainment 
programs will be broadcast as well as 
market quotations. A sound-proof room 
has been built in the exchange, and the 
seen will be sent directly from 

ere. 





CHEMISTS’ CONVENTION CITY 

The location for the 1926 convention 
of the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists has not yet been selected, ac- 
cording to Leslie R. Olsen, chairman of 
the executive committee of that organiza- 
tion. The place was to be selected by 
popular vote of members, but only 75 out 
of 300 have signified their preference. 
The convention will be held at either 
Chicago, Denver, Kansas City, or Omaha. 


The Japanese government has restored 
the mapert. duty on rice, with effect 
from Nov. 1. 
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ST. LOUIS 


The usual dullness of the holiday season 
and the erratic action of the wheat mar- 
ket during the last few days have served 
to put a check to any general flour buy- 
ing. Shipping instructions are fairly ac- 
tive. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—A few sales of soft 
wheat flour to the South in round lots 
have been reported recently, but other- 
wise buying is on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Shipping instructions continue fairly sat- 
isfactory. Stocks are very low and old 
bookings are about exhausted, and if the 
market will become reasonably steady 
after Jan. 1, more active buying is antici- 
pated. 

Hard Wheat Flour—Sales of hard 
wheat flour are very light. A few orders 
for immediate shipment formed the ex- 
tent of the buying last week, and shipping 
instructions were only fair. Stocks and 
old bookings are very low, and the trade 
is simply marking time until Jan. 1. 

Ezports——Mills report an improved 
demand for hard clears and low grades 
from European markets, and a continued 
call for the same class of flour from South 
and Latin America. There is practically 
no flour booked ahead for export, and as 
the prices between Canadian and Ameri- 
can flours come nearer to an equality it is 
likely that a more active buying period 
will result. 

Flour. Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Dec. 26: soft winter short pat- 
ent $9@9.50 bbl, straight $8.50@9, first 
clear $6.75@7.25; hard winter short pat- 
ent $8.75@9.25, straight $8@8.40, first 
clear $7@7.50; spring first patent $8.80@ 
9.25, standard patent $8.50@8.90, first 
clear $7.30@7.75. 

WHEAT 


Soft wheat was scarce and in good de- 
mand last week. There were mill orders 
for several cars daily, and a good local 
demand for desirable milling and mixing 
qualities. Damaged stuff was slow of 
sale, and garlicky descriptions were sal- 
able only at liberal discounts. Hard 
wheat is also in good demand, mill buy- 
ers taking most of the offerings. Re- 
ceipts last week were 189 cars, against 
804 in the pfevious week. Cash prices, 
Dec. 26: No. 2 red, $1.93 bu; No. 1 hard 
$1.85@1.86, No. 2 hard $1.84@1.85, No. 3 
hard $1.84, 

NEW YEAR’S SPECIAL 

The H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, 
Ill, is planning to ship a trainload of 
flour on New Year’s Day, to be known as 
the “Omega New Year’s Special.” The 
flour will be destined for various points 
in the South, and on each car will be 
placed a sign showing that it contains 
Omega flour, and to whom it is being 
shipped. It is expected that the train 
will consist of at least 60 cars. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Dec. 20-36 ...cccccccccees 24,000 37 
Previous week .........++ 25,800 40 
YVOOF OBO ccccccsccescvccce 21,500 32 
Two years AZO ....sseee-s 36,500 57 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

DOG. BOBS . ccccccccsevcces 33,300 38 
Previous week ........... 38,700 44 
V@GF BGO .cccccccccccscce 40,400 46 
Two years aGO ....--+e+-s 30,400 34 


NOTES 

D: L. Boyer, sales manager for the 

Provident ical Works, spent Christ- 
mas in St. Joseph, Mo. 

Plans are being made for a meeting of 

the Southern Illinois Millers’ Associa- 


tion, probably about the middle of Janu- 
ary. 

Jeff Alison, Little Rock, Ark., repre- 
sentative in that state for the H. C. Cole 
Milling Co., Chester, IIl., visited the mill 
last week. 

J. F. Hall, general manager of the 
Marshall Hall Milling Co., and his fam- 
ily, drove to Indiana last week to enjoy 
Christmas Day. 

P. Val Kolb and F. R. Deutman, vice 
presidents, and D. L. Boyer, sales man- 
ager, of the Provident Chemical Works, 
are spending a week in Birmingham, Ala., 
at the plant of the Federal Phosphorus 
Co., affiliated with the Provident Chemi- 
cal Works. 

The prospect for the growing wheat 
crop in southern Illinois is not very 
bright. Cold weather, following late 
planting and heavy rains, is having a det- 
rimental effect on the crop. It is esti- 
mated that the acreage sown this fall is 
only 50 per cent of that of last year. 


MEMPHIS 

In spite of the erratic advance in 
wheat, the flour trade is not disposed to 
do much buying, fearing the rise will not 
hold. Some shipping instructions were 
received during the past few days, but the 
movement has been light, and stocks are 
being allowed to run low. Distributors 
still believe speculative activity has been 
largely responsible for the advance. It 
is expected that early in the year business 
will improve, although the dullness of the 
cotton market and low prices will encour- 
age a hand-to-mouth policy. 

Quotations, basis cotton 98’s, f.o.b., Mem- 
phis, car lots, Dec. 24: soft winter short 
patents $10@10.75 bbl, standard pat- 
ents $9.25@9.75; spring wheat short pat- 
ents $10.25@10.60, standard patents $9.65 
@10; hard winter short patents $9.35@ 
9.60, standard patents $8.75@9; western 
soft patents, $8.60@8.75; blended pat- 
ents, $8.50@9. 

NOTES 


At the annual meeting of the Memphis 
Grain & Hay Association John H. Tren- 
holm, of the Mississippi Grain Co., was 
chosen president, and Lee D. Jones vice 
president. New directors are Ferd 
Heckle, S. T. Pease, E. L. Libel and 
Frank W. Barr. 

About 35 salesmen of the Royal Feéd 
& Milling Co., from all sections of the 
South, were here two days last week at- 
tending the annual conference of the con- 
cern, presided over by A. T. Pennington, 
sales manager. They reported that pros- 
pects for the mixed feed business in 1926 
were quite favorable. 

Georce WILLiaMson. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Domestic flour business was fair last 
week, and the exports continued mod- 
erate. The trade here expects business 
to improve in January. 

Flour prices, Dec. 26: 





co Winter 

Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $9.55 $8.40 $10.05 
95 per cent ....... 9.20 8.10 9.45 
100 per cent ...... 9.00 7.90 8.90 
CME ccccccccsccccs 8.70 7.60 8.40 
First clear ....... cove 7.20 7.80 
Second clear ..... cece 6.15 6.25 


Semolina, 5%c Ib. 

A total of 17,853 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics through this port dur- 
ing the week ended Dec. 24 by five of 
the leading steamship lines that serve 
Latin America, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 1,720 
bags; Santiago, 800; Colon, 920; Puerto 
Limon, 1,000; Tumaco, 100; Guayaquil, 
800; Belize, 25; Guatemala City, 1,738. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship service) : 
Vera Cruz, 2,500; Cienfuegos, 350. 

Munson Line: Matanzas, 900; Carde- 
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nas, 200; Caibarien, 500; Nuevitas, 200; 
Havana, 2,500. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 1,650. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Cienfuegus, 
1,200; Kingston, 750. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the week ended 
Dec. 24, according to figures. compiled 
from manifests filed at the customs 
house: si 


Destination— Destination— 


| Pee 215 Mayaguez ..... 400 
Bluefields ..... 30 Nuevitas ...... 200 
Buenaventura .. Oe.” MOD si taccces 1,850 
Caibarien ..... 605 Pto. Barrios ... 1,971 
Cardenas ...... 204 Pto. Cabello ... 300 
Cienfuegos .... 3850 Pto. Limon .... 1,000 
COSOR cocccsccse 920 Punta Arenas... 270 
Guatemala City 1,738 Rotterdam .... 1,700 
Guayaquil ..... 1,166 San Jose ...... 500 
Havana ....... 10,957 San Juan ..... 1,610 
Kingston ...... 800 Santiago ...... 1,360 
La Ceiba ...... 88 Truxillo ....... 5 
La Guayra .... 602 Tumaco ....... 100 
Matanzas ...... 2,611 Vera Cruz .... 2,500 


The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported stocks on Dec. 24 as fol- 
lows: wheat, 280,000 bus; oats, 32,000. 

All rice mills in the belt are active. 
Rough rice has advanced 10c bbl, due to 
the fact that the crop is shorter than was 
estimated 30 days ago. Clean rice is 
strong, and seed rice is very active. The 
following figures were posted at the 
Board of Trade, Dec. 24: 

Rough Clean 


Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to Dec. 24 ....... 483,474 294,901 
Same period, 1924 ........ 687,177 454,356 

Sales— 

Season to Dec. 24 ........ 74,367 289,147 
Same period, 1924 ........ 48,038 398,754 
NOTES 


The Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. has placed its account here with the 
Orleans Flour Co. 

G. G. Jones, of the Knollenberg Milling 
Co., Quincy, Ill., spent a week here re- 
cently with J. S. Waterman & Co. 

K. B. Harrison, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., who was recently sent to Guatemala 
by his firm, reports several good sales. 

Frank Horak, San Francisco, who re- 
cently bought the bakery of L. E. Hoen, 
1019 Decatur Street, has one of the most 
attractive shops in the downtown section 
of the city, known as the French Market 
Bakery. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 





SALT AND KEROSENE USED 
TO KILL BARBERRY BUSHES 


The most recent scheme for killing the 
common barberry which spreads black 
stem rust of small grains is by the use 
of salt and kerosene. The methods of 


_ their application, described in depart- 


ment circular 356, issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, have 
several advantages over the digging one 
formerly used. They are less laborious, 
cheaper and more certain. This is espe- 
cially true if bushes are growing in stony 
ground where digging is difficult. 

The salt treatment is effective at any 
season when the ground is not frozen. 
It. consists, briefly, of placing sufficient 
salt around the base of the plant so as 
to surround all shoots. Crushed rock 
salt, often called ice-cream salt, is pref- 
erable, as it dissolves slowly, although 
the salt commonly used on farms is sat- 
isfactory. For a bush having a group of 
shoots about 12 inches in diameter at 
the base, 10 lbs dry salt are required. 
The salted plants may be cut down or 
left standing. Standing bushes make it 
easier later to locate and determine the 
extent of the killing. Bushes near val- 
uable trees or shrubs should be dug or 
pulled. The use of salt or kerosene will 
harm the trees or shrubs as well as the 
barberry bushes. 

The kerosene method is successful if 
applied at any time during the growing 
season, but the action of the kerosene 
is slow, and immediate results should not 
be expected. Kerosene should be applied 
to the plant so that it wets the base of 
every shoot, and also the ground for 
three or four inches around each shoot, 
One gallon of kerosene is necessary to 
kiJl a bush 12 inches in diameter at the 
base. 

For their own safety, as well as to 
prevent scattering of the salt, cattle and 

ultry that, are salt hungry should be 
ept away from the treated bushes. If 
this is impossible, the salt may be cov- 
ered with dirt or brush. 
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INTERNATIONAL GUESSING CONTEST 
Trading in wheat futures seems to 
have developed into an_ international 
speculative guessing contest, in which 
nobody knows real values at the moment, 
and there is no known formula or equa- 
tion for determining them with mathe- 
matical accuracy. All the factors in- 
volved are variable quantities. How 
much of a guessing contest this is, may 
be gleaned from an inspection of the 
tables below, giving closing prices on the 
dates indicated. The only rule which 
apparently holds good is that the price of 
a thing is what it can be sold for. 
Disregarding minor and intermediate 
swings, of which there were a plenty, the 
December future shows the following 
varistion after the first day of trading 
on April 29: 
Change 
+17% 
— 9% 
+24% 
+11% 
—30% 
+25 % 
—33 % 
SS ae (new) 1.58% +26% 
mem. «68 ls cece (new) 1.82 +23% 
Dec. 10 ...... (new) 1.80 ooce 
ae | reer (new) 1.65% —16% 
Between the close of Dec. 10 and 14 
there was a drop of 144%c. The price on 
Dec. 14 was virtually back to where it 
was on June 1. If it was worth this price 
on these dates, the price of $1.31% on 
Sept. 30, and of $1.39% on July 2, were 
manifestly too low. But it will be said 
that the various prices recorded reflected 
new information as it came out. What 
they reflected, as a matter of fact, were 
guesses and sentiment and their reaction 
on this information, all of which was 
speculatively exploited. 
A similar situation exists in the record 
of the May future: 





Date— Change 
July 9 o0ee 
July 17 +13% 
July 22 “ —11% 
pS BPVeeerrr ere < +16% 
Sept. 14 ° —17% 
Sept. 17 + 5 
Oct. 3 1 —22% 
Get. BB cccecss +16% 
Oct. 31 1 —i7 
Nov. 27 +22 
Nov. 30 —T7 
Dec. 7 +20 
Dec. 14 —14% 





Therefore, on Dec. 14 the price of May 
wheat has returned to practically the 
same point where it was on July 17, and 
the intervening swings have served no 
useful purpose to the milling business. 
Cash wheat follows more or less closely 
the changes in the futures, or is at least 
sympathetically affected by them. And 
these are the kind of markets on which 
the business of milling and of merchan- 
dising flour, and the baking of it into 
bread, are supposed to function. It is 
worthy of note that the volume of future 
trading showed increases at the high 
point. 

There is only one thing that these mar- 
kets are eminently qualified for,—and 
that is for speculative trading for those 
who are gifted with clairvoyance,—that 
is, for nobody. 


TOLEDO 


Business with the mills in this section 
is about as quiet as it could be. Every- 
body is occupied with Christmas activi- 
ties. There are only occasional sales to 
established trade, and these are rather 
few. All the mills at Toledo closed down 
last Thursday night for the rest of the 
week. 

The Government Crop Report—The 
sensation of the week was the issuance 
of the government report showing a re- 
duction of 28,000,000 bus in the wheat 
crop, making it 669,365,000 bus, instead 
of 697,272,000. This resulted in a net 
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gain, Dec. 23, of 5% @8%¥ec bu, after a 
maximum advance of 9%c at Chicago. 
Revised figures of the wheat situation are 
now in order. One Toledo miller figures 
the domestic wheat situation about as 
follows: carry-over, July 1, 1925, 80,000,- 
000; crop, 669,000,000; total 749,000,000. 
Domestic requirements 623,000,000, seed 
50,000,000, already exported to date 52,- 
000,000, leaving only 24,000,000 bus for 
export for the balance of the crop and 
for carry-over July 1, 1926. This puts 
the country virtually on a domestic basis 
already. This miller says that much of 
the Canadian crop has already moved for 
export, and that the closing of navigation 
makes much of the remainder unavail- 
able. He feels that the situation is much 
more bullish than it was last year, when 
wheat went beyond the $2 mark. 

“Flour Buying Likely.—There is a feel- 
ing tat the absence of active flour buy- 
ing for so long a time probably indicates 
that flour stocks are low, and hence that 
there may be a resumption of buying 
after Jan. 1. In fact, it seems not im- 
possible that the second half of the crop 
year may see better business than usual 
during that period, unless wild and er- 
ratic markets continue to spoil it. 

Doubt About Wheat Stocks.—There 
are all kinds of opinions as to the amount 
of wheat held back in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan. Some millers think that there 
is scarcely any, and call attention to the 
fact that they received clean-up cars 
early last fall, and that they know for a 
fact that their immediate sections have 
been swept bare of wheat. Others claim 
that there is 20 per cent of the crop in 
reserve, but this seems to represent the 
maximum estimate of anybody. It should 
be borne in mind that the crop in these 
states was less than average, and less 
than in the previous year. 

No wheat is coming out. Premiums 
have softened. Millers are not active 
bidders, owing to the slow sale of flour, 
and are keeping their bids down. Higher 
prices may uncover some wheat, and will 
have to be reflected in the price of flour, 
because reserve stocks in mill elevators 
are practically exhausted. Production 
with many millers in the first half of the 
crop year has been disappointing, less 
than for the corresponding period last 
year, but a few of them have had sense 
enoygh to get better margins in their 
flour sales. 

Flour and Wheat Prices.—Soft winter 
wheat standard patent flour was quoted, 
Dec. 24, at $8.95@9.30 bbl, and _ local 
springs $9.25@9.50, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 
No bids were sent out by millers or the 
grain trade on Dec. 24, on account of the 
next day being Christmas, but the price 
bid would have been about $1.80 bu for 
No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output Pet. of 
bbls activity 
47 


Dec. 20-36 ..cccccccccccee 22,700 

Previews Week .cccccceves 30,200 63 
VORP BBO cecosscvcccsccee 17,250 36 
TWO YOERTS GPO oc cccccvses 23,400 61 
Three years ago .......... 9,200 19 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 20-26 ....... 63,300 32,830 52 

Previous week ... 48,000 27,542 57 

YFOOP OHO sescccece 100,860 60,704 60 

Two years ago.... 85,860 41,901 49 

Three years ago.. 84,210 31,936 38 
NOTES 


George Boyle, Indianapolis, Ind., is 
now representing Bernhard Stern & Sons, 


Ine., millers, Milwaukee, Wis., in that 
state. 


Edgar Thierwechter, of the Emery 
Thierwechter Co., millers, Oak Harbor, 
Ohio, was on ’change here Dec. 24. 


The Sims Milling Co., Frankfort, Ind., 
has let a contract to Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., to increase the 
capacity of its mill to 300 bbls daily. 

Last week the National Milling Co., To- 
ledo, passed the 1,000,000-bbl mark in 
flour production for the year, making a 
record output, and approximating 100 
per cent of capacity. 

Wallace Applegate, secretary of the 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, in charge of 
the grain department, has been an- 
nounced as the next president of the To- 
ledo Produce Exchange. 

E. W. Randall, of the A. H. Randall 
Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich., was on change 
here Dec. 22-23. He estimates that there 
is not more than 20 per cent of the 1925 
wheat crop left in Michigan. 


The Bloomington (Ind.) Milling Co. 
has discontinued making flour at its mill, 
and hereafter will bejengaged solely in 
the jobbing business, handling various 
other lines in connection with flour. 


Southworth & Co., grain, Toledo, held 
its annual dinner at the Toledo Club, Dec. 
21, for its entire organization. Place 
cards were marked with $100 checks, and 
the meeting was in the nature of a Merry 
Christmas party. 

The Sparks Milling Co., Alton, IIL, will 
cease grinding at Terre Haute, Ind., and 
concentrate the manufacture of flour at 
its other mills. The Terre Haute prop- 
erty will be maintained as a branch for 
the distribution of flour and feed and the 
handling of grain. 

With W. W. Cummings at the piano, 
and Neely J. Leake, of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., playing a violin, those present 
on the floor of the Toledo Produce Ex- 
change late in the Dec. 24 session sang 
Christmas carols. It was rather unusual 
to hear these old carols being sung under 
such circumstances,—men in shirt sleeves, 
smoking, and the noise of the tickers,— 
but it was impressive. 

At the recent annual business meeting 
of the Cincinnati Grain & Hay Exchange, 
a resolution was unanimously adopted 
that the exchange should function with- 
out profit. Although a fund for a new 
home for the exchange has been started, 
plans for the structure have been aban- 
doned for the present. President Braun 
stated that the exchange exists for the 
benefit of all,—receivers, shippers and 
consumers alike,—and not to make a 
profit. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Dec. 26, with comparisons: 

--Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 

Wheat, bus.. 44,800 31,880 63,200 46,080 

Corn, bus.... 260,000 92,200 91,250 57,570 

Oats, bus.... 57,400 63,485 75,850 32,200 


NASHVILLE 

The Christmas holidays were featured 
by the usual dullness in southeastern 
flour markets, only a few orders being 
received from jobbers whose stocks were 
running low. Shipments on old contracts 
were reported slightly better than is usual 
for Christmas week. Running time at the 
mills was curtailed. 

Wheat again attracted chief attention 
on account of the irregularity of the mar- 
ket, and there is a disposition on the part 
of the trade to mark time until conditions 
are less unsettled. It is not expected 
that buying will be renewed on a greatly 
increased scale much before the middle 
of January. Stocks are thought to be 
low, and with a fairly stabilized market 
it is believed that there will be healthy 
purchases when business is resumed. 

It is thought that the showing for 1925 
of the southeastern milling and flour 
trades will be good. The output of mills 
reporting to the Southeastern Millers’ 
Association for 1924 was 5,433,078 bbls, 
and it is thought the production in 1925 
will approach the same figure. 

Flour prices are almost nominal on 
account of light sales. Quotations, Dec. 
26: best short soft winter wheat patent, 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$10@10.35 bbl; standard patent $9@9.35; 
straight patent, $8.75@9; first clears, 
$7.75@8. 








December 30, 1925 


Rehandlers experienced holiday busi- 
ness last week. Prices, Dec. 26: spring 
wheat first patent, 98-Ilb cottons, deliv- 
ered at Nashville, $10@10.50; hard win- 
ter short patent, $9.25@9.75; standard 
grades, 30@50c less. 

No. 2 red wheat, with bill, was quoted 
at $1.99@2 bu at Nashville, Dec. 26. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Dec. 20-36 ...... 171,720 116,538 67.2 
Previous week .. 163,620 111,516 68.1 
ZORP GOO. seceses 162,420 99,453 61.2 
Two years ago... 218,580 113,79l, 52 
Three years ago. 168,180 88,845 52.8 
NOTES 


Marcus Grisham, a grain dealer of 
Newbern, Tenn., died recently. 

J. B. McLemore, president of the Car 
ter milling interests, Johnson City, Tenn. 
was in Nashville last week. 

Thomas M. Herrin has purchased th: 
flour mill of the Newbern (Tenn.) Grain 
Co., and will improve it and put it int 
operation. 

W. B. Ewing died Dec. 22 at his hom: 
in Nashville. He had been connected 
with the seed trade for many years, and 
was president of the Ewing-Gibson Seec! 
Co. 

Joun Lerrer. 


EVANSVILLE 
Evansville millers were not displeased 
by the 10c advance at Chicago in wheat 
last week. They are heartened, however, 
by reports from agents that brokers are 
nearly out of flour, and they are looking 


for better business after Jan. 1. The | 


statement from Chicago that millers’ sup 
plies of wheat are small is echoed in th« 
Evansville district. All mills were closed 
down over Christmas. 

Quotations, Dec. 27, f.o.b., Evansville, 
98-lb cottons, carload lots: best winte: 
patent $9.90, first patent $9.50, straight 
$9.10; Kansas patent, $9.25; clears, in 
jutes, first $8, second $7.50. 


” * 


A small grain elevator at Daylight, : 
farm settlement 11 miles east of Evans 
ville, was burned Dec. 27, together wit! 
other buildings. The elevator loss is esti 
mated at $2,500. 

W. W. Ross. 


NORFOLK 


The flour trade was neglected last week 
Mills have advanced their quotations ii 
spite of the fact that the three-day holi 
day was calculated to cause lower fig 
ures. It is not expected that trading 
will increase much before Jan. 1. 

Quotations, Dec. .26: northwestern 
spring patents $9.50@10.25 bbl, second 
patents $9.25@9.40; Kansas family pat- 
ents $9.25@9.50, second patents $8.90@ 
9.20; top winter patents from western 
mills $9.15@9.40, second patents $8.75 
@9; Virginia and Carolina straights. 
$8.65@8.85. 

Joseru A. Leste, Jr. 





EFFECT OF INSPECTION RIGHT 

The fact that a contract to sell goods 
which are to be shipped from one point 
to another permits an inspection by the 
buyer at the destination is an important 
circumstance in determining whether 
title passes at the point where the ship- 
ment originates or at the destination, ac- 
cording to the decision of the Texas 
court of civil appeals in the case of 
Farmers’ Rice Milling Co. vs. Standard 
Rice Co. (264 S. W. 276). 

Rice shipped from a Gulf point to 
New York, under a contract requiring 
it to conform to a sample, was in good 
condition when so shipped, but had de- 
teriorated and was inferior to the con- 
tract requirement as to quality when the 
rice reached its destination. The court 
held that the buyer properly rejected 
the shipment, saying: 

“It seems to us that the only reason- 
able conclusion would be that appellant 
[the seller], in so handling the shipment. 
intended that when it arrived at New 
York, and was received by -its agent 
there, it should be tendered to appellee 
for inspection as to whether it came up 
to sample, and, if so, that appellee should 
pay for the rice, according to the con- 
tract price, and that this money should 
be collected by appellant’s agent before 
the rice should be delivered to appellee.” 
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CHICAGO 

New business is very light and the 
usual holiday dullness prevails locally. 
Buyers are interested in other commodi- 
ties than flour and are not disposed to 
make any commitments before taking in- 
ventory. The sharp advance on Dec. 23 
was entirely unexpected and did not re- 
sult in any renewed buying, although the 
belief is spreading that stronger mar- 
kets may be expected from now on. 

Spring Wheat Flour—Prices quoted 
by northwestern mills are very irregular, 
and some are shading values to get or- 
ders. Buyers, however, are not inclined 
to enter into contracts now, as few of 
them desire large stocks at inventory 
time. Directions have been fair, although 
complaint is still heard that the trade is 
slow in cleaning up old contracts. 

Hard Winter Flour. -— Southwestern 
flour is in a similar position to spring. 
Demand is quiet, and no one wants to 
add to stocks at present. There has 
been more inquiry for brands from the 
Southwest during the past few weeks 
than for springs, and some fair business 
was booked a week ago. 

Soft Winter Flour.—The situation is 
very unsatisfactory. Some mills are cut- 
ting prices to stir up interest, but have 
not been very successful. Some reselling 
is reported here, and a round lot of soft 
wheat flour has been offered at fully 40c 
bbl under the market. 

Rye Flour—Buyers maintain an indif- 
ferent attitude, and sales are widely scat- 
tered and only in car lots. Directions 
are fair. The local output totaled 5,500 
bbls last week, compared with 8,000 in 
the preceding week. White was quoted, 
Dec. 26, at $5.25@5.50 bbl, medium $5.10 
@5.35, and dark $4.20@4.65. 

Durum.—tThe only bright spot in the 
semolina situation is that shipping in- 
structions are coming in freely. New 
business, however, remains very quiet. 
No. 2 semolina was quoted, Dec. 26, at 
4°%%c lb, bulk; standard semolina, 4%c; 
No. 3 semolina, 414c; durum patent, 4@ 
4%,c. 

Flour Prices.— Nominal quotations, 
Dec. 26, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patent $8.75@9.25 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $8.55@9, first clear $7.25@7.65, second 
clear $4.65@5.15; hard winter short pat- 
ent $8.75@9.05, 95 per cent patent $8.40 
@8.85, straight $8.20@8.65, first clear 
$6.85@7.45; soft winter short patent 
$8.65@9.15, standard patent $8.35@8.75, 
=— $8.20@8.55, first clear $7.25@ 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 20-236 ........ 40,000 25,000 63 
Previous week .... 40,000 32,000 80 
Oe Ge on cwiieese 40,000 32,000 80 
Two years ago..... 40,000 32,000 80 

CASH RYE 


The cash rye market was erratic last 
week, and No. 2 sold at about 6c under 
May. There was a fair milling demand 
most of the time. 


WHEAT 


The local cash wheat market was not 
very active last week. The trading basis 
was off le on hard winters, and there 
was some buying by mills. Demand, 
however, was scattered, mill require- 
ments not being heavy at this time of the 
year. Very little red is coming in, and 
the few cars are being disposed of with- 
out much trouble. Spring wheat receipts 
are negligible, although some was bought 
last week by mills in the Northwest. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 9@10c 
over December, No. 2 red 5@8c over, 
No. 3 red 3@6c over; No. 1 hard 1@4c 
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over, No. 2 hard 1@8c over, No. 3 hard 
le under to Ic over; No. 1 dark northern 
1@4c over, No. 2 dark December price 
to 3c over, No. 1 northern 1@2%c over. 


NOTES 


O. S. White, president of the J onesville 
(Mich.) Milling Co., visited this market 
recently. 

Graduation exercises of the American 
Institute School of Baking, Chicago, were 
held at the institute on Dec. 19. 

C. F. Larson, of the Chicago office of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., spent the 
holidays with relatives at Minneapolis. 

C. A. Pravitz, sales manager for the 
Red Crown Milling Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, was a recent visitor to this market. 

C. Woolman,:of the Hales & Hunter 
Co., Chicago, is back at his office after 
having been confined to his home for a 
week by illness. 

N. M. Coe, Chicago representative of 
the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., was at Rockford, IIl., over the 
Christmas season. 

As in previous years, a subscription 
was taken up on the Chicago Board of 
Trade to purchase flour for the Little 
Sisters of the Poor. Sufficient money was 
received to buy between 150 and 200 bbls. 

C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, Chica- 
go, spent the Christmas holidays with rel- 
atives at Berlin, Md. From there he went 
to his winter home at Allenhurst, where 
he expects to remain until the latter part 
of January. 

The Chicago Board of Trade joined in 
a nation-wide program of Christmas fes- 


- tivities, by having a special carol service 


on the exchange floor on the afternoon of 
Dec. 24. Several Christmas carols were 
sung by members of the board and their 
employees. 

H. L. Beecher, president of, and J. F. 
Armstrong, sales manager for, the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., were in 
Chicago last week to meet W. J. Cole, 
president of the Bluefield (W. Va.) Bak- 
ery, and K. Cherry, Richmond, Va. The 
latter is a flour jobber, who handles the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co.’s products. 

’ 


MILWAUKEE 


Very little business was done during 
Christmas week, and the situation in the 
wheat market seems to preclude the pos- 
sibility of any immediate increase in 
buying activity. Flour prices are sharp- 
ly yy and only those who need fresh 
supplies are buying. The upturn has 
freshened shipping directions to some ex- 
tent, and production is proceeding on a 
relatively satisfactory scale. 

Millers of spring wheat feel that a 
marked increase in buying is due. The 
stocks of most customers must be near- 
ing the point where replenishment is 
imperative, and it is on this premise that 
hopes for good January demand are 
b The finest qualities of spring 
wheat have risen close to $2 bu, but 
whether the advance will hold is prob- 
lematical. Quotations, Dec. 26: fancy 
city brands hard spring wheat patent 
$9.60@10.10 bbl, straight $8.95@9.50, 
first clear $7.95@8.25, and second clear 
$5.10@5.50, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Believing that the supply of and the 
demand for winter wheat largely justify 
the advanced price of the cash article, 
representatives of southwestern mills are 
not looking for much variation of the 
present level, and most of them are urg- 
ing their customers to be on their guard 
relative to fresh needs. Their warnings 
do not seem to be taken seriously, and 
business is slow. Quotations, Dec. 26: 
fancy brands hard winter wheat patent 
$9.35@9.90 bbl, straight $9.05@9.50, and 
first clear $7.15@7.45, in 98-lb cottons. 


The cash rye market has advanced al- 
most equally with wheat, exhibiting a 
tendency to keep in line that is wholly 
unusual. In consequence, rye flour prices 
have advanced to heights that have dis- 
couraged all new business. Established 
trade, which covered future requirements 
early in the crop year, is ordering out 
against these contracts freely, probably 
to take profits, for consumption is not 
believed to be abnormally high. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 26: fancy patent $6.15@ 
6.25 bbl, pure white $5.95@6.05, straight 
$5.50@5.75, pure dark $4.50@4.75, and 
ordinary dark $4.20@4.35, in 98-Ib cot- 
tons. 

Late rallies pressed cash grain prices 
sharply higher. The movement is fair, 
and demand good. Quotations, Dec. 26: 
No. 1 Dakota dark northern wheat $1.85 
@1.96 bu, No. 1 hard winter $1.86@1.88, 
No. 1 red winter $1.90@1.91, No. 1 
durum $1.59@1.61; No. 2 rye, $1.091%4; 
No. 3 white oats, 424%c; malting barley, 
64@177c, pearling 76@77c. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 20-26 ........ 12,000 9,150 76 
Previous week .... 12,000 9,100 76 
Veer O80 ...cccees 12,000 5,000 42 
Two years ago..... 12,000 2,500 22 
Three years ago... 16,000 1,300 8 
Four years ago.... 28,000 1,800 6 
Five years ago.... 24,000 13,650 57 


Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
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for the week ending Dec. 26, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


--Receipts— -—Shipments— 
19 


~ 1926 1924 25 4361924 

Flour, bbls... 46,850 11,900 28,059 18,300 
Wheat, bus.. 110,600 15,400 32,995 29,875 
Corn, bus.... 395,160 108,040 23,684 35,803 
Oats, bus.... 243,000 376,200 106,083 109,175 
Barley, bus.. 160,380 200,000 16,980 88,560 
Rye, bus..... 15,665 68,015 3,020 21,018 
Feéd, tons... 185 220 5,158 2,055 

NOTES 
K. L. Burns, president of the Globe 


Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., registered 
on ’change on Dec. 23. 

George W. Moody, president of the 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co., spent a 
day in the Milwaukee market just prior 
to Christmas. 

The Wisconsin state department of 
agriculture has restricted shipment of 
alfalfa meal into Wisconsin from parts 
of the Rocky Mountain states because of 
infection with alfalfa weevil. 

News has been received of the death 
at Burlington, Wis., of Victor Zahn, one 
of the pioneer flour millers of southern 
Wisconsin, and a quarter of a century 
ago one of the most active figures in the 
industry. 

Wheat receipts at Milwaukee last 
week were 83 cars, compared with 95 in 
the previous week, and only 13 a year 
ago. Receipts of rye were 12 cars, 
against 20 in the previous week and 41 
a year ago. L, E. Meyer. 








Building Profits and Good-Will 


Rewritten from Printers’ Ink Monthly by Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


of bakery mergers, when the 

week’s news seems incomplete 
without the announcement of the consoli- 
dation of millions of dollars’ worth of 
bakery stocks, and the rumors of numer- 
ous other kinds of mergers, including 
mills, biscuit manufacturers and other 
purveyors of foodstuffs, providing food 
for idle gossip, two commercial factors 
become prominent—the establishment of 
definite identity for those who do not 
merge, and the estimation of the value 
of good-will for those who do. 

That the fundamental basis for the es- 
tablishment of individual commercial 
identity lies in package or sacked goods 
and not in bulk products is the firm be- 
lief of George K. Morrow, chairman of 
the board, president and director of 22 
corporations, given in an interview to Al- 
bert E. Haase and published in Printers’ 
Ink Monthly. In proof of this theory is 
offered his guidance of the affairs of the 
Gold Dust Corporation. 

Several years ago Mr. Morrow be- 
came president of the American Cotton 
Oil Co., which was then doing a large vol- 
ume of business in bulk cottonseed oil, 
and a much smaller volume through a 
subsidiary organization on trademarked 
products, including Gold Dust washing 
powder. Shortly after assuming the 
presidency of the American Cotton Oil 
Co. he recommended to the stockholders 
that the parent company become the sub- 
sidiary, and that the Gold Dust Corpora- 
tion be made the parent firm. 

Because he proved that the individually 
packed, trademarked products had been 
earning a far greater profit than the bulk 
end of the business, his plan was carried 
through, with the result that the no par 
value common stock of the company, 
which immediately after the reorganiza- 
tion was selling on the New York Stock 
Exchange at an average price of $11 a 
share, was recently selling around $46. 

But it is not only in the Gold Dust 
Corporation that Mr. Morrow has exer- 
cised his belief that the small unit, well- 
advertised product is superior to bulk 
business in earning capacity and in its 
adaptability for the creation of good- 
will. He came into control of the Chris- 
tie Biscuit Co. of Canada, and offered its 
stock to investors at $22 a share. Re- 
cently it has been selling at $62. In an- 
other instance he urged the Standard 
Milling Co. to buy up two old trade- 
marks—Presto and.H-O. Like other 
companies in which his influence has been 
felt, the stock of this company has shown 
a remarkable increase. 

Good-will, in Mr. Morrow’s estimation, 


Wier the astonishing development 


is of little value without the continued 
expenditure of money to get business, and 
in such expenditures he is a great be- 
liever. But, to his way of thinking, sell- 
ing and advertising are one and the same 
thing, and he groups all sales and adver- 
tising costs under one heading. It is esti- 
mated that a salesman now costs his com- 
pany practically twice as much as was the 
case 15 or 20 years ago, and it is known 
that advertising costs have shown a like 
increase. He bases his estimate of the 
value of the good-will of a business upon 
past advertising and sales effort and, 
realizing these costs are much higher than 
they were a number of years ago, explains 
his theory as follows: 

“Now to duplicate today all of the 
good-will that has been put behind a 
business established 15 or 20 years ago 
by salesmen’s calls and by straight ad- 
vertising would cost just twice as much 
as it did then. If I can buy the good- 
will of a company on what it spent in 
other years to advertise its trademarks, 
then I am practically buying its advertis- 
ing at fifty cents on the dollar when its © 
old advertising costs are compared with 
advertising costs today.” 

Individual identity, as well as high 
rates. of dividends, can better be estab- 
lished through the small unit, well-adver- 
tised product, as compared with bulk 
goods, if the foregoing examples are tak- 
en as criterions, and the value of good- 
will is increased in proportion to the ad- 
vertising and sales efforts put forth. Mr. 
Morrow’s commercial activities have been 
so eminently successful that many mill- 
ers and bakers may well consider the 
trend of his thought. 





COMMITTEE TO NOMINATE 
FEDERATION CHAIRMAN 


Cuicaco, I1n.—B. W. Marr, chairman 
of the board of the Millers’ National 
Federation, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Federation articles of organi- 
zation, has named the following as a 
nominating committee to select one or 
more names as nominees for chairman of 
the board for the ensuing year: Ralph C. 
Sowden, New Era Milling Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas, chairman; L. B. Miller, 
Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio; 
George P. Urban, Jr., George Urban 
Milling Co., Buffalo; W. B. Webb, Wa- 
basha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co; J. B. Mc- 
Lemore, Model Mill Co., Inc., Johnson 
City, Tenn. 

The articles of organization of the 
Federation provide that this committee 
must file the names of such nominees with 
the secretary of the Federation not later 
than Jan. 10. 
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NEW YEAR GREETINGS 

Canadian millers and flour people have 
not been behind any other group of busi- 
ness men in the heartiness with which 
they joined in the general exchange of 
Christmas and New Year’s greetings of 
this week. The last few days preceding 
Christmas were spent in charitable enter- 
prises of a thousand kinds, in calling on 
friends at hand, sending cards and other 
tokens to others more distant and, in the 
last few hours, sending telegrams and 
cables to those who could best be reached 
in that way. 

Now that the new year is upon us, one 
last and universal expression of good will 
is everywhere in evidence. A Happy 
New Year to all. 


TORONTO 

The flour market has been largely gov- 
erned by the holiday spirit. Buyers 
booked only those supplies which were of 
utmost necessity to them. Mills reduced 
prices 40c bbl on Dec. 21, thus following 
the decline in wheat. This had no notice- 
able influence on demand. Most mills are 
running steadily, and new business is ex- 
pected in volume after the holidays. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 26, with comparisons: 


Dec. 26 Dec. 19 
ee OS 5) sc bebo an BON $8.90 $9.30 
(ee er es “ 9.05 
Seconds 8.80 
Export 8.60 
First clear . 7.70 
Low grade 6:15 
Feed flour 4.75 





All prices are per barrel in 98-lb jute 
bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal basis, 
less 10c for cash, plus cartage if performed. 


Bakers’ discount for quantity purchases, 
20c bbl. 
Ontario Winters. — Ontario winters 


were in fair demand at steady prices until 
Dec. 23, when a sharp rise checked fur- 
ther trading. In the earlier days of last 
week good 90 per cents were bought at 
$6.25@6.30 bbl, which price was followed 
on Dec. 23 by an advance to $6.50, bulk 
lots, in buyers’ bags, Montreal or sea- 
board basis. This same grade of flour 
was quoted on Dec. 26 at $6.50 bbl, To- 
ronto, or $6.75, Montreal, in secondhand 
jute bags, car lots. 

Export Trade—Mills report a steady, 
though small, demand for export. British 
and continental buyers are regularly in 
the market. The net result of price 
changes last week in springs was a decline 
of 10c bbl at seaboard. Quotations, Dec. 
26: export spring patent, per 280 lbs, in 
jute 140’s, 46s 3d, c.i.f., United Kingdom, 
December, January, February or March 
shipment. 

Ontario soft winters were sold on Dec. 
24 for export at 43s per 280 Ibs, jute, c.i.f., 
Glasgow. This price represented no 
change from the previous week. 


WHEAT 


Ontario millers are following the course 
of wheat prices with unusual interest. 
Most of them have had a fairly busy sea- 
son, and are looking for further improve- 
ment. All depends on the behavior of the 
wheat market. Last week western spring 
wheat at Bay ports advanced 2c bu, and 
closed before the holiday in a strong 
mood. No. 1 northern was quoted on 
Dec. 24 to Ontario mills at $1.71 bu, f.o.b., 
Bay Portes other grades at Winnipeg 
spreads. 

Ontario farmers are holding their 
whest for higher prices. They expect a 
rise in January, and claim to need better 
than present prices to cover their cost of 
production. e closing quotation for 
No. 2 red or white on Dec. 24 was $1.50 
@1.60 bu, car lots, country points, accord- 
ing to location. Wagon lots at mill doors 
were bringing $1.35@1.40. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Ontario oats are 2c bu higher, and bar- 
ley 8c. Recleaned screenings aré' in good 
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Routing Canadian Grain 


Toronto, Ont.—Sir Henry Thornton, president of the Canadian National 
Railways, says that the transportation companies concerned are in no way to 
blame for the failure of all Canadian grain to make its way to export markets 


via Canadian routes and ocean ports. 


That, he maintains, is entirely in the 


hands of shippers. He further states, and this is true, that Canadian railways 
are doing all in their power to keep this traffic in Canada. 
On their part, shippers justly maintain that they have very little choice 


in this matter. 


On their behalf, D. L. Smith, Winnipeg, who is in charge of 


the selling and shipping business of the Canadian wheat pool, states that the 
routing of grain to seaboard is governed by ocean tonnage available for 


carriage when it gets there. 


inbound freight arriving at the ports. 


This, in turn, is regulated by the amount of 


In this respect Halifax and St. John 


are heavily handicapped by the relatively small amount of westbound cargo 


they receive. 


Canada’s Cuban Trade 


Cuba offers a certain amount of flour business to Canadian mills. Its 
imports are reckoned at 1,200,000 bbls annually, of which over 200,000 are 


supplied from Canada direct. 


their way to that market indirectly through United States channels. 


Considerable quantities of Canadian flour find 


Medium 


grades are most used in the Cuban business. There is a tariff of 98c per 100 
kilos on United States flour, and $1.39 on Canadian or any other flour. The 


difference figures out at about 35c bbl. 
through which most of this flour trade is done. 


Canada has direct sailings to Cuba 
The prospects for the future 


are considered excellent, as Canadian flour is popular and commands 


a premium that partly offsets the duty. 














demand and becoming scarce. Practical- 
ly all stocks at Bay ports are sold. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 26: Ontario oats, 44@48c bu, 
in car lots, f.o.b., country points, accord- 
ing to freights; barley, 68@72c; rye, 85 
@92c; No. 1 western feed oats, 494/c, 
c.if., Bay ports; standard recleaned 
screenings, $24 ton, c.i.f., Bay ports. 


NOTES 

W. R. Clarke, Stratford, Ont., visited 
Toronto, Dec. 22-23. 

White corn flour is in limited demand 
in Canada at $6.80@7 bbl, in jute bags, 
delivered to the trade. 

Arrivals of flour at Hamburg from 
Montreal during November totaled 157,- 
074 sacks, compared with 199,066 from 
New York. 

The offices of those in the Canadian 
flour and grain trades were universally 
closed from the Thursday preceding 
Christmas to the Monday following. The 
same practice will be followed over the 
New Year’s holiday. 

The medical health officer of Toronto, 
who is in charge of matters relating to 
the prices of foodstuffs, has stated, after 
full investigation, that prices for bread 
in this city are reasonable and, with the 
exception of only two other cities, the 
lowest on this continent. The investiga- 
ion was made at the request of the To- 
ronto city council, following complaints 
that bakers were charging too much for 
their wares. 

Canadian exporters state that there is 
a small demand from day to day from 
transatlantic buyers for western spring 
wheat. This is generally more noticeable 
when the market is resting on a low 
point. There is a general feeling that it 
would be much larger if prices were 
steadier. There are a few inquiries from 
American buyers for Ontario winter 
wheat for export, and some cars have 
been sold for that purpose. 


WINNIPEG 


Domestic demand for flour in western 
Canada showed a considerable decline 
during the Christmas holiday period, and 
mills are running only part time. Sales 
generally are of lesser volume at country 
points. Weakness in the wheat market 
occasioned a change in flour prices, and 
local millers announced a reduction of 
50c bbl on Dec. 23, } 

The export situation is dull. There is 





some inquiry, but prices are still too 
high, and little business is resulting. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Dec. 26, at $8.75 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.15, and first 
clears at $6.55, Fort William basis, sight 
draft; cotton, 15c over this basis. Al- 
berta points 10@30c over, and British 
Columbia and Pacific Coast points 30@ 
50c over. Bakers purchasing their re- 
quirements in jute get special prices. 

Prices for No. 1 northern wheat, in 
store, Fort William, per bushel: 


o—Futures—, 

Cash Dec. May 

Dee. B21 .cccccce $1.44% $1.44% $1.48% 

MSO. SB cecccces 1.46% 1.46% 1.50% 

DOG. BB cccvescc 1.51% 1.51% 1.55% 
Dec. 24, 25, 26.. Holidays 


The wheat market has been in a holi- 
day mood, and trading has slackened. 
Prices registered some sharp declines 
during the opening days of last week, 
but reacted on Dec. 23 to a better export 
inquiry, when the futures market devel- 
oped more broadly. The volume of trade 
has at no time been very large, but on 
the advances there was considerable in- 
vestment buying. Throughout the holi- 
day session there has been a strong un- 
dertone. Local interests have been the 
best buyers of cash wheat, and in this 
department also a better tone has been 
displayed. Nos. 2 and 8 northern re- 
ceived little attention, and exporters did 
not attempt to do much business. Mill- 
ers were practically out of the market. 

Recent figures show that deliveries of 
wheat in the three western provinces are 
declining. The present average is esti- 
mated at 1,500,000 bus per day, com- 
pared with the recent average of ap- 
proximately 5,000,000. 

There has again been no feature in the 
coarse grains market. Domestic demand 
has been extremely quiet, and the volume 
of export business transacted very small. 
Oats are ¥%@lIc bu higher, barley 1% 
@2%c higher, and rye 5c higher, than a 
week ago. 

NOTES 


It is estimated that Canada still holds 
some 160,000,000 bus wheat for export. 

Wheat in store in Canada at the close 
of navigation was 113,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 75,000,000 last year. The 
largest previous year was 1923, when 
107,000,000 bus were shown in all posi- 
tions. : a 

The amount of United States grain in 
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store in Canada at the close of navig.- 
tion was 2,722,000 bus, against 9,409,( 0 
@ year ago. Oats were first in quanti‘ y, 
with over 1,000,000 bus, wheat seco) J, 
and corn third. 

The quantity of grain inspected di r- 
ing the first four months of the pres: nt 
crop year in Canada created a reco: d. 
In all 178,775 cars passed inspecti:n. 
Grain represented 248,705,992 bus, wh ch 
is over 40 per cent more than in 1924. 
The only year in which the total «p- 
proached this year’s figure was 19:3. 
It was then 2,000 cars less. 


The large Winnipeg bakeries have be on 
celebrating the Christmas holidays in « p- 
propriate style. On Dec. 21 the Spei s- 
Parnell Baking Co. provided an entcr- 
tainment for its employees. On the sa: ie 
date, the Winnipeg branch of the Cana \a 
Bread Co. held a Christmas tree ent: :- 
tainment for its employees and th ir 
children, which was largely attended. 

The Empire Elevator Co., Winnip: z, 
has let a contract for a further grin 
drier to be built at Fort William, O: 
at a cost of $25,000. This is the four h 
drier to be built this season at Fort W |- 
liam by Winnipeg companies having e °- 
vator interests at the Head of the Lak s. 
With so much damp grain being shipp d 
from the prairies, the demand for dryi ig 
equipment has -been very heavy this s: \- 
son. 

A preliminary announcement has ben 
made in Winnipeg to the effect tht, 
following the close of the convention of 
the North Dakota Farmers’-Grain De |I- 
ers’ Association at Grand Forks, Mar:h 
4, the grain dealers of North Dakota : re 
to make a trip by special train to W n- 
nipeg, to visit the grain exchange a id 
the large flour mills in and around tiiis 
city. Grain commission men and repre- 
sentatives of elevator supply compan °s 
of Minneapolis and Chicago will acco n- 
pany the party. 

G. Rock 


VANCOUVER 

Domestic flour has declined 50c b I. 
Fancy patents, in jute 98’s, were quot :d 
on Dec. 26 at $9.25 bbl, f.o.b., cars, Vin- 
couver. The local trade is well stock 
with flour purchased some time «0 
around the $9 level, since when very lit’ le 
has been sold. Until this supply is d s- 
posed of, millers do not anticipate mu ‘h 
activity in the local market. 

With the recent declines in whet 
prices, oriental flour buyers have coiie 
into the market in a small way, but qu- 
tations will have to decline at least #- 
other 10c bu before there wilb be avy 
general buying movement from tl) it 
source. Sales were made last week ir 
January shipment to Shanghai, Yo! - 
hama and Dairen, and further ones «re 
pending. 

With an easier tendency in par el 
freight rates to the United Kingdo », 
there is some prospect of flour being s: d 
there, but up to the present no sales h: ¢ 
been consummated. 

Wheat premiums on spot, en route a ( 
first half of January shipment to V: - 
couver have declined considerably, a 
although there is no urgent demand : )r 
wheat in any position they are holdi ¢ 
firm at present levels. No. 1 northen 
was quoted on Dec. 26 at 2c bu ov-r 
Winnipeg May, No. 2 northern at Ic v"- 
der, No. 3 northern at 4c under, and } ». 
4 wheat 10c under. There is little « «- 
mand from either the United Kingd: m 
or the Orient, and buying by local « x- 
porters is to cover previous sales. T¢ 
Orient is not expected to come into ‘1 
market at the present level of wht 
prices, as large quantities of Austral in 
wheat have been purchased to cover '°- 
quirements for some time. These hea: y 
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purchases of Australian wheat were made 
for shipment to Shanghai as, owing to 


the unsettled condition in China, Shang-. 


hai mills did not expect that they would 
be able to get delivery of the local wheat 
crop. Contrary to their expectations, the 
crop is being marketed without difficulty, 
and with large purchases of foreign 
wheat coming forward, they now find 
their requirements filled for months. 
Exporters expect a good demand from 
Japan, should the market go below $1.50 
bu, but above this price, Japan shows no 
interest. United Kingdom buyers are in- 
different at this season, and exporters 
look forward to a quiet time until the 
trade has recovered from the holidays. 
H. M. Cameron. 





MONTREAL 

A drop of 40c bbl in the price of spring 
wheat flour was the only noteworthy fea- 
ture of the few days’ trading on the 
Montreal market last week. Exports 
showed a slight improvement, but local 
demand was quiet. Closing prices, De- 
cember 26: first patents $8.90 bbl, seconds 
$8.40, and bakers $8@8.20, jute, ex-track, 
less 10¢ bbl for cash. 

The winter flour market also showed a 
downward tendency, and prices were 
dropped 80c bbl, with demand light. 
Quotations, Dec. 26, $7.20 bbl, second- 
hand jute, ex-track, for carloads, and 
$7.30 for broken lots. 


NOTES 


The Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent. 

C. R. Hosmer, president of the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is reported to be 


improving greatly in health. 
A. E. Perks. 


GERMAN LOWER HOUSE 
APPROVES GRAIN BOARD 


Hameoure, Germany, Dec. 12.—The up- 
ward rush of prices experienced of late 
on the grain market is stopped at last, as 
cable advices this morning were consid- 
erably lower. The constant fluctuations 
recently experienced did not tend to make 
buyers show greater activity than in pre- 
vious weeks. 

The flour market in general is firm, 
though consumers continue their policy 
of buying only from hand to mouth, and 
this mode of supplying needs is likely to 
continue for some time. 

The government bill for continuing the 
national grain board (Reichsgetreides- 
telle) came before the Reichsrat, and the 
vote was 34 approving, 28 disapproving. 
On the other hand, the Reichswirtschafts- 
rat—which, however, has no legislative 
powers—voted in opposition to the plan. 

It need not be said that the trade most 
vigorously protests against the proposed 
new restrictions to free commerce, and it 
is earnestly hoped that, for economic 





_ Teasons, the bill will not pass the Reichs- 


tag. 

The latest mill quotations are as fol- 
lows per 100 kilos, c.i.f.. Hamburg: Ca- 
nadian export patent flour, prompt ship- 
ment, $9.60@9.90; Manitoba patent, De- 
cember-February, $9.60@9.80; English 
patent, 38@41s; English patent milled 
from Manitoba wheat, 40s@40s 6d. 





ENGLISH MILL STRIKE 
NEARING ITS END 


Lonvon, Ene., Dec. 11—For nearly 
two months the mills of Spillers & Bak- 
ers, Ltd., Joseph Rank, Ltd., and the 
Cardiff & Channel Mills, Ltd., situated 
in Cardiff and vicinity, have been idle 
through a strike by mill operatives. It 
began in the mill of Joseph Rank, Ltd., 
the men cl that certain of their 
number had been illegally dismissed, and 
the operatives of the other mills soon 
joined issue with them. 

The question was submitted to the Na- 
tional Joint Industrial Council, which 
deals with all labor troubles, and its ver- 
dict is in favor of the employers, the 
finding being to the effect that agree- 
ment known as the “guaranteed week” 
had not been infringed. It was stipulat- 
paPon the men on ace should be re- 

as soon as le, and most of 
them have returned eee 

The finding has given great satisfac- 
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tion to the milling industry generally, as 
these unofficial and unauthorized strikes 
constitute a serious menace to the indus- 
try, and it is wholesome for the workers 
to learn from experience that the terms 
and conditions laid down by representa- 
tives of masters and men in conference 
must be upheld. 


LARGE GRAIN STOCKS 
ADVOCATED FOR BRITAIN 


Lonvon, Ene., Dec. 11.—The recent 
fluctuations in the wheat market have led 
to talk in official circles, such as the food 
council, of the advisability of establishing 
government grain stores in this country. 
It is argued that the public should not be 
at the mercy of wheat speculators and 
exigencies that may occur. to influence 
the price of wheat, thereby unstabilizing 
the price of bread. 

It is argued that there should be suffi- 
cient wheat in storage to enable millers 
and bakers to maintain a uniform price 





already holds two thirds of the flour 
trade, and the increased preference 
granted by the pending treaty will give 
the dominion a considerable advantage 
in competing for the remainder. A care- 
ful study of the situation discloses, how- 
ever, that American flour is by no means 
likely to be driven out of that market. 
The rates of duty now levied upon im- 
ported flour by the principal British 
colonies in the West Indies give a pref- 
erence of Is bbl to Canadian flour, ex- 
cept in the case of Bermuda where the 
duty is the same. 

The trade agreement signed at Ottawa 
on July 6, 1925, contains the following 
references to Canadian flour: 

Jamaica, the Bahamas, Barbados, 
Trinidad, British Guiana, and Brit- 
ish Honduras grant on flour a pref- 
erence of 2s bbl. 

The Leeward and Windward 
islands undertake to use their best 
endeavors to have granted a similar 
preference. 

Bermuda will grant preferential 








the grain trade of this port. 








HE city of Owen Sound, Ont., on the south shore of Georgian Bay, 
Tis proud of its new 1,000,000-bu elevator, lately opened for business. 
This is the property of the Great Lakes Elevator Co., Ltd., a cor- 
poration formed by citizens of Owen Sound for the purpose of reviving 


Owen Sound was at one time a considerable factor in the Canadian 
grain trade, but in December, 1911, fire wiped out both its big ele- 
vators and, before they had been replaced, war put an end to all 
projects of this kind. A fine modern elevator has now replaced the 
ones Murned, and more are to follow. The first cargo of grain into the 
new structure was unloaded on Nov. 13. 

The Barnett & McQueen Construction Co., Ltd., Fort William, 
was the contractor for the new plant. 














for their products. The advisability of 
building up stores of wheat in this coun- 
try has often been advocated, but nothing 
definite has ever eventuated, and it will 
be interesting to see whether the food 
council will be able to introduce a system 
which would be really a benefit to the 
country. 





EXTREME COLD IN EUROPE 

Lonvon, Ene., Dec. 11.—Extremely 
cold weather is being experienced in va- 
rious parts of Europe, especially in the 
eastern portion, where it is said that the 
thermometer shows the lowest record for 
46 years. Navigation on the Danube is 
closed, as the river is rapidly becoming 
frozen, and transportation by rail is se- 
riously hindered by snow. 





CANADA WILL STRIVE TO 
CAPTURE CARIBBEAN TRADE 


The conclusion of the new trade agree- 
ment with the British West Indies, rati- 
fied so far by five of the ten signatories, 
has made Canadian millers hopeful of 
increasing their shipments to the Carib- 
bean at the expense of American ex- 
porters, according to the United States 
trade commissioner at Ottawa. Canada 


treatment to all imports of Canadian 

origin by removing the 10 per cent 

surtax now imposed. 

The combined exports of flour from 
Canada and the United States to the 
British West Indies during 1924 approxi- 
mated 1,087,000 bbls. This absorbed only 
1.63 per cent of the total flour exports 
from the United States, whereas Canada 
depended upon that territory for 7.49 
per cent of its export business. 

The increased preference in the British 
West Indies will not become effective un- 
til all of the colonies have ratified the 
pending agreement and it has been ap- 
proved in turn by the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. It is likely that the necessary ac- 
tion will be taken during the spring of 
1926. 





BILL OF LADING TRANSFERS 


One holding an order bill of lading in- 
dorsed by the person to whose order it 
was drawn has sufficient evidence of his 
ownership of the freight to enable him 
to hold the carrier liable to him as owner, 
according to a decision of the North 
Carolina supreme court in the case of 
Temple vs. Southern Railroad Co. (129 


S. E. 815). 
A. L. H. Sraeer. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA IS 
IN NEED OF FLOUR 


Import Duty May Be Removed on Jan. 1, 
Due to High Wheat Prices—European 
Flour Obtaining Market 





Pracue, Czecnosiovaxia, Dec. 8.—The 
continuous rise of the American wheat 
market has had very strange results on 
the markets in Czechoslovakia and Ger- 
many. The large yields of European 
wheat crops, the greatest since the war, 
prevent any rise in prices in central 
Europe. In consequence of the advanc- 
ing American prices, Czechoslovakian im- 
porters have resold in Hamburg: large 
quantities of flour arriving after the in- 
troduction of the new duty, at prices en- 
tirely disproportionate to American mill 
demands. While American mills were 
quoting for shipment at about $9.80, c.i.f., 
Hamburg, for well-known brands in 
Germany. and Czechoslovakia, these same 
brands could be obtained ex-steamer at 
$8.40 and less, so that at the moment it is 
possible to import American and Cana- 
dian flour into Germany in spite of the 
high duty, whereas it is hardly possible 
to handle anything in Czechoslovakia. 

The Czechoslovakian importers at pres- 
ent are not in a position to import, be- 
cause a duty of about 75c per 100 kilos is 
imposed on flour. On the other hand, the 
money shortage is so great that it does 
not allow of flour being stored for weeks 
in Hamburg in expectation that the duty 
will be removed on Jan. 1, 1926. 

It has previously been pointed out that 
the duty in Czechoslovakia is on a slid- 
ing scale and would be removed if 
the price of foreign wheat exceeded 
180 Czecho crowns. There is the pos- 
sibility that this may occur, thereby mak- 
ing it possible for the flour duty to be 
dropped as from Jan. 1. There is great 
need of flour in Czechoslovakia. How- 
ever, it is a question whether this can be 
filled by American flour, for up to now 
the popular Hungarian, Jugoslavian and 
Roumanian brands are much the cheaper. 





DENIES THAT HIGH PRICES 
ARE DUE TO SPECULATION 


Lonvon, Ena., Dec. 15.—Sir Herbert 
Robson, head of the British government’s 
grain control during the World War, was 
among the leading grain men who re- 
cently testified, at a hearing by the gov- 
ernment food council, that European 
prices of bread are not dictated by the 
Chicago wheat pit. Newspapers have 
charged that the upward price trend was 
caused by American speculators, and the 
government food council is investigating 
the advance in flour, which has increased 
25 per cent since Oct. 21. 

Sir Herbert and other grain importers 
testifying before the council explained 
that there were six principal causes for 
the upward trend. These were: the dam- 
age to crops in the Argentine and in Aus- 
tralia, the disi!lusionment as to Russia’s 
exportable surplus, the delay in market- 
ing the Canadian crop, the low stocks in 
the hands of millers and importers, the 
disinclination of millers to cover their fu- 
ture needs, and Europe’s credit strin- 
gency to finance stocks. 





CO-OPERATIVE ELEVATOR 
SALE IS IN PROSPECT 


Wiynirec, Man.—The Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Elevator Co., Regina, Sask., 
at a recent meeting, passed a resolution 
calling a special gathering of the share- 
holders within two months, for the pur- 
pose of considering and definitely deal- 
ing with the offer of the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., to 
purchase the company’s country elevator 
system and equipment. The offer in- 
cludes also the lease or purchase of the 
company’s terminal equipment. The pur- 
chase price is to be determined upon by 
arbitration. . 





Every nation in Europe, except Nor- 
way and Portugal, is striving to estab- 
lish sugar industries or expand those 
already developed within their borders. 
The colonies of Portugal grow sugar ex- 
tensively. Until lately importers of 
sugar, Australia and South Africa now 
have a surplus for exportation. 
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CHRISTMAS AFTERMATH 

Among the happiest things that occur 
around Christmas time are the greeting 
cards that come from friends—reminders 
that at least once a year they think of us 
other than in a business capacity. This 
year it has seemed that the wishes have 
been exceptionally warm and cordial, and 
the New York City office wishes to say a 
grateful “thank you” to all who sent it 
greetings. For 1926 it echoes the words 
of Tiny Tim, “God bless us, every one!” 


NEW YORK 

Last week was quiet, es was to be ex- 
pected, not alone because of the holiday 
season, but also on account of the fluctuat- 
ing markets. While some advance was ex- 
pected after the bullish government re- 
port, the trade did not feel that the rise 
would be as great as it was; consequent- 
ly, buyers did not purchase before the 
market got away from them. 

Mills Making Concessions. — Previous 
to the advance of 5c in wheat on Dec. 23, 
there was fair buying at prices. below the 
general levels. For quick shipment sev- 
eral mills were willing to make conces- 
sions, which filled the current needs of 
part of the trade. With those which 
maintained their prices at high levels, 
business was very limited. After the ad- 
vance, buyers could not be interested, as 
they seemed to place no confidence in 
higher prices and were determined to 
hold off until the market gained some 
stability. 

Wide Price Ranges.—Early last week 
the price range was very wide, including, 
as it must, the lower levels of sales ac- 
tually made. For example, on Dec. 23 
Kansas straights ranged $8.25@8.90, but 
an advance of 15@25c bbl brought them 
closer together, as the mills with the low- 
est prices asked for a greater increase 
than the others. Soft winter straights 
also covered nearly a $1 bbl range, as 
Pacific Coast flours were considerably 
lower than easterns and midwesterns, 
especially the very soft types. Spring 
wheat flours showed no special feature, 
and prices were within about a 50c range. 

Export Business Dull—There has been 
a lack of interest in the export market, as 
foreign buyers seem holding off, probably 
having as little confidence in current 
prices as has the domestic trade. Clear- 
ances and bookings have been very light 
for the past two weeks. 

Flour Prices.— Quotations, Dec. 24: 
spring fancy patents $9@9.50 bbl, stand- 
ard patents $8.75@9.15, clears $7.85@ 
8.30; hard winter short patents $9@9.30, 
straights $8.60@9.10; soft winter 
straights, $7.80@8.50; rye, $6@6.50,—all 
in jutes. 

WHEAT 

The wheat market was strong, follow- 
ing the bullish government report, and 
while there was considerable selling pres- 
sure, prices advanced. Export business 
was moderate. Quotations, Dec. 24: No. 
2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.954% bu; No. 1 
dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.921%4; No. 
2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.92%4; No. 
1 northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.77%; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., 
export, $1.68%. 

OATS 

Oats closed the week only slightly high- 
er, following the government report, 
which was slightly bearish. Quotations, 
Dec. 24: No. 2 white, 58c; No. 3 white, 
52c. 

NOTES 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered- 1,312; a week ago there 
were 1,225, and in the corresponding week 
a year ago 1,290. 

Charles T. Stork, representative for 
North America for Noury & Van der 
Lande, came to New York on Dec. 22 to 
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meet Mrs. Stork, who had just returned 
from a visit to Holland. 

E. G. Broenniman, vice president of the 
Standard Milling Co., and L. E. Broenni- 
man, president of the Broenniman Co., 
Inc., flour merchants, left on Dec. 23 to 
spend the Christmas holidays at Water- 
town, Wis. 

The following nominations have been 
made for officers in the New York Flour 
Club for the coming year: president, R. 
L. Sweet; vice president, E. F. Siney; sec- 
retary, Walter Quackenbush; treasurer, 
Harry G. Spear. 

It is reported that the Continental 
Baking Corporation has sold more than 
600,000 tins of special holiday fruit 
cake, retailing at $5, on which the profit 
is much larger than on other products. 
This is expected to add more than $2,000,- 
000 tg the sales volume of the Continental. 


The Panama Railroad on Dec. 21 pur- 
chased 600 bbls hard winter 95 per cent 
flour, packed in Osnaburgs, c.i.f., Chris- 
tobal, from the Maney Milling Co., 
Omaha, Neb., at $8.40. There were 17 
mills which tendered bids, and the prices 
ran as high as $9.30. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
Inc., has announced the calling for re- 
demption on March 1 of the entire pre- 
ferred stock of the corporation at $115 
per share in cash and accrued dividend 
to that date. Privilege is granted until 
Feb. 1 to exchange that stock for 7 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock. 


Clearances of wheat from the port of 
New York for the week ending Dec. 19, 
according to statistics compiled by the 
Barr Shipping Corporation, amounted 
to 3,687,285 bus, and flour clearances were 
only 45,275 bbls. The largest shipments 
of wheat were to Antwerp, Brazil, 
Greece, Rotterdam and the United King- 
dom, and nearly half of the flour went to 
United Kingdom ports. 


BUFFALO 

The minds of both millers and their 
patrons were far from business last 
week. With the holidays here and in- 
ventory near, no attempt was made to 
sell flour. 

Prices, however, followed closely the 
fluctuations of the futures market, and 
on the sharp advance on Dec. 26 they 
gained another 25c bbl. The new high 
was made, however, too near closing time 
to have much effect on the sales of the 
day, and there is uncertainty as to the 
stability of the present market. 

First clears continue in good demand 
and are firm, with offerings light. No 
change in price was made. 

Kansas jobbers and resellers report 
that conditions in their product are al- 
most identical with those of the spring 
wheat millers. 

There has been no improvement in the 
demand for rye flour at the present level 
of prices, and no increase is expected 
for some time. 

Quotations, Dec. 28: spring fancy pat- 
ents $10.20@10.40 bbl, standard patents 
$9.75@10, clears $8@8.25; hard winter 
short patents $9.90@10, straights $9.40@ 
9.60; soft winter straights, $9.50@10; 
rye, white $6.50@6.75, dark $5.75. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 20-26 ...... 238,000 133,378 56 
Previous week .. 238,000 204,636 86 
Year ago ....... 238,000 117,700 49 
Two years ago... 166,500 108,723 65 


Owing to the fact that all spring wheat 
markets were closed on Dec. 26, it was 
difficult to get a line on limits. Offerings 
were light. News from Argentina caused 
bears to cover their short commitments 
in the only open markets,—Chicago and 
Kansas City. December and May made 


new highs at the close, and millers await- 
ed Monday’s market with considerable 
doubt as to its stability. 

The strength of other grains was re- 
flected in the oats market. Futures were 
higher, and sellers took advantage of the 
advance to clean up their track receipts. 
Two cars of No. 2 white sold at 48%c 
bu last week. 

Little trading was done in barley, as 
there was no Minneapolis market on Dec. 
26 upon which to base a price. Ex-lake 
offerings were firmly held at 73c, c.i.f., 
last week. Limits were unchanged on 
rye; futures were higher in sympathy 
with wheat, but the market was flat and 
no sales were reported. 


NOTES 


I. A. Ogden, of the Dittlinger Flour 
Mills, New Braunfels, Texas, visited A. 
E. Baxter, of the A. E. Baxter Engi- 
neering Co., over the holidays. 

W. D. Sanderson, local traffic manager 
for the Washburn Crosby Co., was elect- 
ed president of the Transportation Club 
of Buffalo at the annual election of that 
organization last week. 

Charles Monnier, of Charles Monnier 
& Son, Oriskany, N. Y., and Max Cohn, 
assistant manager of the Tioga Mill & 
Elevator Co., Waverly, N. Y., visited the 
Corn Exchange floor this week. 


Stocks of grain at this port on Dec. 
21 were as follows: wheat, 13,255,629 
bus; corn, 300,060; oats, 3,358,450; bar- 
ley, 3,005,328; rye, 693,160; afloat in the 
harbor: wheat, 17,053,777; oats, 2,804,- 
406; barley, 854,298; rye, 686,619. 


The appeal of the Great Lakes Steam- 
ship Co. in its case against the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, has been 
dismissed by the Toronto court. The 
steamship company’s steamer John Dunn 
was damaged in 1918 to the extent of 
$38,547 while at the milling company’s 
wharf, when it settled on an anchor. 


The Buffalo branch of Ward’s Bakery 
on Christmas donated all the bread and 
rolls for the opening holiday dinner of 
the Hotel de Gink, the lower Main Street 
institution founded by Mayor Schwab 
for the benefit of the destitute. Ward’s 
Bakery also promised to keep the bread 
and cake boxes of the hotel filled until 
after New Year’s Day. 


A decision in the matter of the pro- 
posed merger of the Jell-O Co., Le Roy, 
N. Y., and the Postum Cereal Co. is 
expected by Jan. 1. Postum stockhold- 
ers have been notified of a special meet- 
ing of directors at New York to increase 
the number of common stock shares from 
800,000. to 1,375,000 and to act on the 
proposed contract with the Jell-O con- 
cern for the exchange of 570,000 shares 
of Postum common stock for all out- 
standing Jell-O stock. 

M. A. McCarrnry. 


PITTSBURGH 


Christmas holiday activities had a de- 
terrent effect on flour sales in Pittsburgh. 
Another feature that handicapped sales- 
men was the fluctuation in prices prior 
to Christmas. 

Buyers are determined to resist every 
price advance, and will not listen to the 
possibilities of flour either going higher 
or maintaining its present level. Bakers 
appear to have made up their minds to 
keep out of the market, making pur- 
chases only for stocks that are absolutely 
needed. The larger ones are in a very 
good position so far as flour stocks are 
concerned, some of them having sufficient 
to carry them well into March. 

The outlook for a general resumption 
of flour buying, however, is good. It is 
believed that consumers who have been 
hesitating about placing good-sized or- 
ders must come into the market early in 
the new year. The trade anticipates that 
1926 will be a prosperous year for flour 
mills, and is unanimous in the belief that 
low-priced flour is out of the question for 
the present. 

Rye flour sales have shown some im- 
provement. Prices are higher, and are 
holding firm. Semolina was quoted on 
Dec. 26 at 5%c lb, Pittsburgh, Dec. 26, 
sales being light. 

Flour quotations, Dec. 26: spring short 
patent $9.25@9.75 bbl, standard patent 
$8.75@9.25; hard winter short patent 
$9.25@9.75, standard patent $8.75@9.25, 
first clear $7.75@8.25,—cotton 98's, Pitts- 
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burgh; soft winter, $8@8.25, bulk; pure 
white rye $6@6.25, pure medium rye $5.50 
@5.75, pure dark rye $4.25@4.50. 


NOTES 


The warehouse of Leeper & Duncan, 
feed dealers, Laurelville, Ohio, was 
burned on Dec. 22, entailing a loss of 
$5,000. 

Fire caused a loss of about $35,000 
early on Dec. 23 when the Hubb Gr: in 
Co.’s elevator, at Bowling Green, Ohio, 
was burned. 


W. A. Low, manager of the millf¢ ed 
department of the Jesse C. Stewart (o., 
is spending the holiday seasorf with }jis 
mother at Southern Pines, N. C. 

A record yield of wheat for this s. c- 
tion of the state was obtained on ‘he 
farfa of J. Grier Quick, near Bloomsbu -s, 
an average of 38 bus to the acre. 


A voluntary petition in bankruptcy |; 5 
been filed by the Holsopple Hardw ire 
& Feed Co., Boynton. The schedules fi 'ed 
show liabilities of $26,559, and assets of 
$20,300. 

Pennsylvania’s corn crop this year in- 
dicates the largest yield to the acre si\ce 
the Civil War, and probably the lary st 
in the history of the state, being 51 |) 1s. 
The production for the state this yea» is 
estimated at 83,000,000 bus. : 

C. C. Larvs 


BALTIMORE 

Flour had two opposing factors to c..n- 
tend with last week, the dull holid iy 
season and the sensational governm: it 
report, but it refrained from getting : x- 
cited. The trade is absolutely det: r- 
mined to play the waiting game at cr 
rent rates. This would indicate t! it 
stocks are not as depleted as genera ly 
supposed. Many mills in this section ; re 
claiming to be down for the rest of ‘lie 
old year; apparently not because of «ny 
scarcity of wheat, but because they «re 
unable to sell their product on a parity 
with the present cost of the raw 1a- 
terial. 

Fairly good sales of flour were mide 
here last week, principally near-by s.ft 
winter straight at $7.85@7.90, bulk, to 
out-of-town trade, but local buyers +e- 
fused to do anything of moment, even 
at some discount from these figures. 
Springs and hard winters, after being 
offered rather cheaply early in the week 
without resulting in more than a smull 
car lot business, later advanced shar))ly 
in sympathy with wheat. Rye flour \«s 
also advanced, but without stimulating 
demand. 

Nominal closing prices, Dec. 24, «ar 
lots, per barrel, in 98-Ib cottons, 55@'\5c 
more in wood, the same to 5c less in ju'e, 
or 20@25c less in bulk: spring first p:t- 
ent $9.25@9.50, standard patent $8.75 
9; hard winter short patent $9.10@9. 35, 
straight $8.60@8.85; soft winter shvrt 
patent $8.50@9.25, straight (near-l)y) 
$7.75@8; rye flour, white $6.05@6 30, 
dark $4.75@5. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
13,151 bbls, 1,687 of which were desti°d 
for export. Week’s exports were 9,!13 
bbls. 

Cash wheat on Dec. 24 was 6%c hig! er 
than in the previous week, with sto: ks 
comprising mostly southern, theld }y 
country owners for higher markets, «1d 
Canadian in bond for export. Closing 
prices, Dec. 24: spot No. 2 red wint-r, 
domestic, $1.834% bu; spot No. 2 :-d 
winter, domestic, garlicky, $1.79 >; 
southern by boat: No. 2 red winter, ¢ ''- 
licky, domestic, $1.7842; No. 8, $1.75 >; 
No. 4, $1.7242; bag lots by sample, $1 ‘5 
@1.78, according to quality and con /i- 
tion. 

Of the 456,253 bus wheat received or 
the week ending Dec. 24, 454,924 went to 
export elevators. Exports were 615, 1 
bus, all Canadian. Receipts of Canad in 
wheat totaled 446,888 bus; stock, 9: '.- 
924. Receipts of southern wheat w: re 
1,329 bus; so far this season, 1,133,5>5; 
last year, 1,042,646. Closing price of 
southern contract grade, $1.78%2; | :st 
year, $1.894,. 

Oats prices, Dec. 24: No. 2 white, |\0- 
mestic, 52c; No. 3 white, domestic, 51 


NOTES 
Exports from here last week were °.- 
193 bbls flour, 615,091 bus wheat, 338,” !+ 
corn, 15,394 oats and 58,333 barley. 
It is said that wheat trading on ‘'¢ 
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December 30, 1925 


Chicago Board of Trade recently, in a 
period of a week or 10 days, equaled in 
volume the whole wheat crop of the 
United States. 


Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore export elevators: Canadian 
spring wheat, $2.10 bu; Canadian winter 
wheat, $1.90; domestic wheat, $2.10; 
corn, 95c; rye, $1.35; barley, 90c; oats, 
60c. 

Canadian wheat inspections at_ this 
port last week were 300 cars, as follows: 
209 No. 1 hard spring, 86 sample grade 
dark northern spring, 4 sample grade 
northern spring and 1 No. 5 dark north- 
ern spring. 

Receipts of grain last week totaled 
456,253 bus wheat, 738,709 corn, 57,256 
oats and 1,198 rye; stocks at the close, 
2,256,514 bus wheat, 1,145,649 corn, 137,- 
486 oats, 56,265 rye, 491,738 barley and 
364 buckwheat. 

The Maryland Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion will hold its annual convention and 
banquet in Baltimore Jan. 6-8. The 
speakers will include Governor Ritchie, 
of Maryland, and Congressman Charles 
J. Brand, of Ohio. The affiliated asso- 
ciations of the federation, 10 in number, 
will also hold their annual meetings here 
during the convention. 

Blanchard Randall, senior of Gill & 
Fisher, grain exporters, last year about 
this time entertained some business 
friends at dinner, at his home in Mount 
Vernon Place, and on Dec. 24 this year 
these same friends, by way of returning 
the compliment, entertained Mr. Randall 
at luncheon at the Merchants’ Club of this 
city. Twenty-one sat down at table. 

J. Ross Myers & Son, local flour job- 
bers, on Dec. 23 were awarded the con- 
tract to furnish the state institutions 
with all the flour they will require for 
the next three months, on their bid as 
follows: about 1,400 bbls hard wheat 
standard patent at $8.55, cotton, and 
about 400 bbls near-by soft winter 
straight at $7.85 in secondhand 98-lb 
cottons, delivered as needed in accord- 
ance with specifications. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 


There was very little interest displayed 
by flour buyers last week. The daily ad- 
vancing wheat markets put a stop to 
purchasing. The holiday season also un- 
doubtedly had something to do with the 
apathy shown. The apparently unwar- 
ranted speculative activities in wheat 
have had a most depressing effect on the 
flour market. 

Agents complain that even when they 
submit to their customers what should be 
attractive prices, the prices have to be 
cut before buyers will show any interest. 
It results in the year closing with the de- 
mand for flour in New Enngland at a 
low ebb, buyers believing that the mar- 
ket will break. 

Flour quotations, Dec. 26, per 196 lbs, 
in sacks: spring patents $10.60@10.90, 
standard patents $9.65@10.60, first clears 
$8.35@9.10; hard winter patents, $9.20@ 
10.25; soft winter patents $9.20@10, 
straight $8.40@9, clears $7.25@8. 

The rye flour market was unsettled !ast 
week, demand being slow. On Dec. 26 
choice patent was quoted at $6.50@6.75 
bbl, in sacks, with standard patents at 
$6.30@6.55. Dark was held firm at $5@ 
5.10, in sacks, with rye meal in good de- 
mand at $5.15@5.30. 

Receipts at Boston during the seven 
days ending Dec. 26, and stocks on that 
date, with comparisons: 


-—-Receipts— -—Stocks— 
1925 1924 1926 1924 


Fae os. BSED .SEUO  § cccaa, iseekee 
Wheat, bus... 25,675 850 132,858 269,515 
Corn, bus..... 925 1,300 S066 seuss 
Oats, bus..... 18,000 9,350 68,061 378,341 
CE EDN LGN. aoeee  eesas 2,280 842,278 
Barley, bus... 31,875 17,725 203,213 225,775 
Millfeed, tons. ..... , BTL Bere 
Oatmeal, cases. 4,328 Te -cvées. +.aifees 
Oatmeal, sacks estes sees ‘eoue 
NOTES 


A new corporation, A. Rosseau, Inc., 
has been formed in Lowell, Mass., to en- 
gage in the baking business, with a capi- 
tal of $100,000. The incorporators are 
all Lowell business men. 

Employees of the Boston Grain & Flour 
Exchange were remembered Christmas 
Eve by the members with substantial 


gifts of money. The secretary of the 


exchange acted as Santa Claus. 
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The Fox Bakery Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation, Boston, held its sixth annual en- 
tertainment this week, celebrating with 
a dance and a party for children. Frank 
R. Shepard was in charge of the arrange- 
ments. 

Exports of grain from Boston during 
the seven days ending Dec. 26 were fairly 
heavy. A cargo of 220,978 bus bonded 
wheat was shipped to Liverpool, and 
London took 15,978. Exports of flour 
were 1,750 sacks to Glasgow and 1,003 
to Manchester. 

Louis W. DePass. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market is seasonally quiet, 
but the strength of wheat last week de- 
veloped a decidedly firmer tone to flour, 
and limits in most cases were advanced 
10@25c bbl. Stocks in the hands of job- 
bers and bakers are small, but there is 
little disposition shown to buy in excess 
of current needs. Receipts for the week 
ending Dec. 26 totaled 11,460,501 Ibs. 


Exports, 2,697 sacks to Alexandria, 959 to 
Saloniki and 8,000 to London. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Dec. 26:.spring first 
patents $9.50@10.50, standard patent 
$8.90@9.35, first clear $7.75@8.25; hard 
winter short patent $9.35@9.85, straight 
$8.85@9.35; soft winter straight, $8.25@ 
9; rye flour, white $6.25@6.75, medium 
$6@6.50, dark $5.75@6.25. 

The wheat market last week ruled firm, 
and prices advanced 8c bu. Receipts, 
698,124 bus; exports, 973,616; stock, 1,- 
660,926. Closing quotations, Dec. 26: No. 
2 red winter, $1.75@1.80 bu; No. 3 $1.72 
@1.77; No. 4, $1.70@1.75; No. 5, $1.67@ 
1.72; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.73 
@1.80. 

The oats market last week was some- 
what irregular, but closed firm at a net 
advance of 2c bu. Offerings are light, 
and demand moderate. Receipts, 127,- 
264 bus; exports, 293,028 ; stock, 271,814. 
Closing quotations, Dec. 26: No. 2 white, 
58@53%ec bu; No. 3 white, 52@52%ec. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 








The Modern Trade Association 
a Great Social Unit 


From an Address by Colvin B. Brown, Chief, Organization Service Bureau, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Before the American Corn 


Millers’ Federation, at St. 


HE work of the modern trade asso- 

ciation falls under four general 

heads: (1) the extension of the in- 
dustry through new and enlarged mar- 
kets, (2) increased efficiency within the 
industry, (3) protection of the industry, 
and (4) statistics. 

In their efforts to extend the industry, 
trade associations conduct advertising 
campaigns, discover and make known 
new uses for the product, establish grade 
standards, reach, out for foreign mar- 
kets, make known to members customs 
regulations on imports, conduct exhibi- 
tions, and, frequently, publish period- 
icals. 

In their efforts toward increased ef- 
ficiency in the trade, trade associations 
conduct surveys of the plants of mem- 
bers, engage in technical research, study 
the possibilities of standardization of 
parts and processes, the elimination of 
excess varieties, the exchange of minor 
patents without royalties, uniform cost 
accounting, plant depreciation, trade- 
marks, exchange of equipment, collective 
buying and, if the trade is seasonal, 
try to find some product that the plant 
could make during the otherwise idle 
season. 

For the protection of the industry, 
trade associations gather and distribute 
credit information, establish collection 
bureaus, prosecute fraudulent bankrupts, 
give assistance to honest customers, pub- 
licly answer false attacks on the indus- 
try, adopt codes of ethics and trade 
practices, study the tariff and taxation 
and secure amendments, and furnish 
legal services. 

In statistics, trade associations gather 
information on supplies of materials, 
purchase prices, wages and employment, 
competition from abroad, production and 
distribution, prices received and business 
trend, 

The gathering of these statistics is not 
unlawful, although the use to which they 
are put may be, and trade associations 
have come to understand fairly well what 
uses they can make of information 
gathered, and what they cannot make. 
If, in the judgment of the court, the 
purpose is to fix prices, curtail produc- 
tion with the same object in view, or 
create a monopoly, it is illegal, but if 
the purpose is to enable the trade to 
estimate demand for its product, inform 
itself as to price trends and conditions 
generally, it is legal. 

Trade associations have helped lift to 
a high level the trade they represent, 
because they are not afraid to face facts. 
They acknowledge the existence of seri- 
ous and wasteful problems, state what 
those problems are, and then proceed to 
deal with them. Some of these wastes 
are the manufacture and distribution of 
too many varieties of specific articles, 
both in staple and style of merchandise; 
the manufacture of more goods to sell at 
a certain price than consumption at that 
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price warrants; the placing of orders by 
retailers without regard to the economy 
of the manufacturer’s program; lack of 
standardization of quality and workman- 
ship; unsound extension of credit by 
manufacturers to wholesalers and retail- 
ers; discounts in terms of payment which 
represent an obviously uneconomic con- 
cession to the purchaser; wastes due to 
damaged containers; highly speculative 
buying. 

The trade association furnishes the 
machinery for the ascertainment of 
facts concerning problems relating to 
the industry, and the solving of those 
problems in the interest of the industry 
as a whole. The up-to-date trade asso- 
ciation realizes that the drive of compe- 
tition at home and from abroad indi- 
cates that the way to financial success 
must be fought increasingly more along 
the path of scientific operation and nar- 
row margin of profit. Experience has 
taught that the answer to many of our 
industrial problems lies in co-operation 
within the industry, and the trade asso- 
ciation is this co-operative agency. 


THE MERITS OF CORN MEAL 


Co-operative advertising by trade as- 
sociations is being successfully used to 
create consumer demand, improve qual- 
ity standards, develop and retain good 
will, modify seasonal demands and dis- 
tributor co-operation. To conduct a 
successful advertising campaign there 
should be a manifest attention demand- 
ing message, unity of purpose and con- 
tinuity of action. I do not know whether 
you have tried co-operative advertising 
in creating consumer demand for corn 
meal, Personally, I consider it one of 
the best of foods, and like nothing better 
for breakfast than corn meal'mush, fried 
crisp and served with sausage or bacon 
and maple sirup. A properly conducted 
campaign might well stimulate a greatly 
increased demand for corn meal by those 
who remember their boyhood days, or 
who have heard their parents or grand- 
parents tell of the breakfast delights of 
corn meal properly prepared. In many 
parts of the South they have “Hog and 
Hominy” clubs, which titles signify that 
the members are fond of lye hominy 
or hominy grits served with pork and 
pork gravy. Advertising is daily mak- 
ing hosts of converts to some article of 
diet by reminding the readers of a table 
delight of long ago. We are all familiar 
with what co-operative advertising has 
done for “sun-maid” raisins and “sun- 
kist” oranges. The last survey of co- 
operative advertising showed 188 trade 
associations engaged in it in some form 
or other. 

Export trade bureaus have been estab- 
lished by some trade associations with 
considerable success. These bureaus 
confine themselves to the promotion of 
the export trade of individual members 
of the industry or of the trade as a 
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whole. A_ technically trained man, 
versed in the industry and its domestic 
as well as foreign trade problems, is se- 
lected to head the bureau, and his work 
generally placed under the direct super- 
vision of a specially appointed foreign 
trade committee. Foreign trade man- 
uals containing a compendium of for- 
eign trade information from all angles 
of the industry are published, and cur- 
rently revised. The Webb law allows 
exporters of a single product or a line 
of allied products to combine for export 
trade, thus opening up an important co- 
operative export marketing field. 

Many trade associations have success- 
fully established figures representing the 
productive capacity of each member. 
Where such a figure is computable, it 
forms an excellent basis from which to 
measure current productive activity. A 
report showing the per cent of actual 
production to the capacity of the firms 
reporting is directly comparable with 
similarly computed figures for earlier 
months, even though some of the firms 
have not reported each month. 

In addition to production statistics, 
many trade associations gather statistics 
showing labor cost, supply and demand, 
shipments, unfilled orders, stocks on 
hand and cancellations. 

A trade association is peculiarly well 
fitted to collect, digest and present facts 
upon which legislation affecting its mem- 
bers may be predicated. It is also in a 
position to discourage the enactment of 
laws that would be inimical, unwise or 
manifestly unsound. Acting for and 
representing a comparatively large num- 
ber of units, with unusual sources of 
information at its command, and voicing 
the collective mind of its membership, 
the trade association is accorded a con- 
sideration in legislative matters that is 
infrequently given to the individual. 

A most important trade association ac- 
tivity has been a reduction in the num- 
ber of types and styles of an article 
made by the trade, thereby allowing of 
longer runs, better planning, less defec- 
tive work, improved service, decreased 
overhead and increased turnover. 


A NEW SOCIAL UNIT 


Our civilization has become too com- 
plex, industries and trades have become 
too interdependent, for individuals act- 
ing alone to maintain the necessary bal- 
ance between man’s wants and his means 
of supplying them. ‘This complexity 
calls for a new social unit, larger than 
the individual, and yet dependent upon 
individuals for its effectiveness. This 
new social unit in the industrial and 
commercial life of the nation is the trade 
association. Through trade associations 
business men voluntarily, and without 
calling on the government for help, have 
created the instruments which, in my 
judgment, will make it possible for us 
to solve our complex problems without 
abandoning either our industrial civili- 
zation or our reliance upon individual 
initiative to carry on the nation’s indus- 
trial and commercial processes. Through 
trade associations, individual initiative 
has reached a higher plane, of benefit 
both to the individual and to the com- 
munity as a whole. 

The trade association is something 
more than a mere collection of individ- 
uals, It is a distinct social entity. It 
can do things, as I have attempted to 
point out, that the individual is power- 
less to do. It can take a responsibility 
which the individual alone is unable to 
take for the efficient and effective con- 
duct, which means the right and social 
conduct, of -the particular industry or 
trade it represents in the industrial and 
commercial life; in other words, in the 
vital life of the nation. Business men 
owe the trade association which is prop- 
erly organized and functioning their al- 
legiance. They owe this allegiance as a 
matter of selfish interest to their own 
businesses, but much more they owe it 
as a matter of public interest to their 
country. at 





PETITION BAKERY MERGER INQUIRY 

Om Crry, Pa—The Central Labor 
Council at a monthly meeting held re- 
cently adopted a resolution by a unani- 
mous vote petitioning Congress to inves- 
tigate the proposed creation of a huge 
bakery merger which has been under 
way for some months. 
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TWO ENGLISH PORT 
{MILLS CLOSED DOWN 


Believed Due to Unsatisfactory State of 
Flour Trade Brought About by Ruth- 
less Price Cutting Tactics 


Lonpon, Ene., Dec. 11.—It is reported 
that the flour milling firm of Joseph 
Rank, Ltd., with mills in various parts of 
the country, has recently closed down two 
plants of 1,377 bbls daily capacity, one 
located at London and the other at Hull. 

It is presumed that this course became 
necessary on account of the very unsatis- 
factory state of the flour trade. Many 
hold the opinion that the English port 
mills have brought their troubles on their 
own head, owing to their heedless price 
cutting policy, and that there will have 
to be some drastic changes made in that 
policy before long. Meantime they are 
making trade very difficult for the coun- 
try mills, and several small ones have re- 
cently become bankrupt, while those that 
are holding on are only running part 
time. 


COLD WEATHER LESSENS 
DUTCH FLOUR DEMAND 


AmsterpAM, Hotianp, Dec. 7—The 
phenomenal advance in American wheat 
is viewed here with some doubt, and al- 
though it did not fail to influence the 
price of flour, the rise in values was con- 
siderably below the parity of foreign 
prices. 

Home milled flour was raised only 20c 
per 100 kilos and is now quoted at equal 
to $8.60, as against $8.40 last week. From 
this it can be gathered that this market 
is following its own opinion of the basis 
of world prices. 

Demand for flour is slack, owing to 
the approaching Christmas holidays and 
in consequence of the very low tempera- 
tures. Such cold weather causes a de- 
cline in the demand for the ordinary loaf, 
as part of the bread consumption is re- 
placed by hot foods. 

As regards imported flours, the pres- 
ent policy of home millers to follow the 
foreign markets only partially, practical- 
ly excludes the possibility of importers 
being able to entertain business. Belgian 
millers, who until recently were able to 
secure a fair share of the flour sales, now 
find it almost impossible to compete, and 
the same applies to English millers, who 
from time to time were in a position to 
sell in this market. Canadian flour has 
been raised too high, and United States 
offers are proportionately still higher. 
Canadian patents are still quoted at $9@ 
9.20, while American hard wheat patents 
are offered. at $9.60 and higher, so that 
business is out of the question. At $9.20 
some business might be possible, but for 
limited quantities only. 

The weather is very cold; in fact, tem- 
peratures have been registered which 
rarely occur in midwinter. Navigation 
on the rivers is already partially closed, 
and this means another obstacle to busi- 
ness, for under such conditions only such 
goods as are available at once are bought, 
owing to the prohibitive cost of transpor- 
tation by rail. 











IRISH MILL BURNED 

Betrast, IreLanp, Dec. 11.—A disas- 
trous fire occurred-at- the mill of Perry 
& Co., Belmont, Banagher, in the north 
of Ireland, on Nov. 29, resulting in the 
complete destruction of the building and 
its contents, including a large stock of 
flour and corn meal. The cause of the 
fire is unknown, while the loss, which is 
estimated at about £75,000, is only par- 
tially covered by insurance. 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Ena., Dec. 9.—It would be 
difficult to find any one who had a really 
satisfactory week’s trading in Canadian 
flour. In Australian there has been some 
buying, but the ideas of buyers of Ca- 
nadian flour and those of the millers are 
far apart. In the wheat trade, much 
the same conditions prevail. Business is 
being effected daily, at prices 2s@2s 6d 
qr less than shippers are prepared to ac- 
cept. It is regrettable that there is much 
the same margin of price in flour, with a 
consequent very slow demand. 

Marke®Is Unsteady.—The whole situa- 
tion is most unsatisfactory, owing to vio- 
lent fluctuations which give no confidence 
to buyers, as is shown by their activity 
in disposing of their stock and taking 
profits, without making any fresh pur- 
chases. The flour that is changing hands 
at present is being sold at several shill- 
ings below mill offers. 

Imported Flour—Canadian top pat- 
ents are offered at 50s 6d@5ls 6d for De- 
cember, January and February shipment, 
but they are being traded in at 47s 6d. 
Canadian export patents are offered at 
48s 6d, c.i.f., for December, January and 
February shipment, but there are resell- 
ers at 46s. Canadian exports, milled in 
bond in America, show a decline of 1s 6d, 
and are offered at 48s 9d, but no sales are 
reported. The top patents from one of 
these mills is offered at 50s 9d. Minne- 
sota and Kansas flours are not quoted. 

Canadian Ontario winter wheat 90 per 
cent patents are dearer, and no business 
has been reported. 

Australian flours have advanced to 45s, 
c.i.f., for December shipment, and to 44s 
for January, and some business has been 
done. The spot-value is about 47s 6d. 


Low grade flours have advanced, and 
Argentines are firmly held at 26s 6d, c.i.f. 

Home Milled Flour—London millers 
have advanced their price for straight 
run flour, making their present price 51s, 
delivered, equal to 46s 6d, c.i.f. They re- 
port a very slow trade, although they are 
fairly busy with orders taken during the 
early part of the advance. Bakers seem 
to be holding to their resolution to make 
no fresh purchases. 

Flour Arrivals.—Arrivals of flour have 
been light, those from Argentina, consist- 
ing principally of low grades, figuring 
prominently. The quantities, given in 
sacks of 280 lbs each, were: coastwise, 
1,392; United States, Atlantic 2,575, Pa- 
cific, 4,329; Canada, 16,649; Argentina, 
9,703; Continent, 544. 

Wheat.—Wheat prices are higher. Par- 
cels of No. 1 northern Manitoba afloat are 
offered at 63s 6d; November-December 
have been sold at 62s 1012d@63s 3d, De- 
cember-January at 62s 9d@63s, with 
January shipment at 63s, and January- 
February at 62s 94@63s 3d. No. 2 north- 
ern Manitoba for December shipment is 
offered at 62s, and No. 2 mixed durum at 
58s 6d. Some German wheat sold on 
sample at 56s for December-January ship- 
ment. 


Gtascow, Scottanp, Dec. 9.—The tone 
of the flour market is still unhealthy. 
One of the outstanding features is that, 
whereas the price of bread was 1d per 
4-lb loaf less in London than in Glasgow 
during the period when the food council 
was forcing down the level, London today 
is back at 10d, the price at which bread 
stood when the council started its cam- 
paign, while Glasgow’s is still at its low- 








To Celebrate a Silver Anniversary 


ACOB C. Osieck, head of the Dutch flour and grain importing firm of 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, who went to Minneapolis in 1897 to learn the 
American side of the flour business with the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
will celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of his entry into the Dutch firm on 


Jan. 1, 1926. Mr. Osieck first became 
connected with the organization at the 
beginning of the year 1901, as a partner 
of his cousin, John Osieck, in the firm 
of H. F. Osieck. 

This company was founded in 1854 
by H. F. Osieck. A few years later, H 
W. Osieck, a brother of the founder, 
entered the firm as a junior partner. 
Originally the firm did a small trade, 
dealing chiefly in Dutch milled flour, but 
German and Hungarian flours eventual- 
ly began to constitute a large portion of 
the company’s turnover. In 1873, when 
American flour was as yet practically 
unknown in Holland, the firm entered 
into correspondence with the Pillsbury- 
Washburn Co., Minneapolis. Thereafter 
American flour became the foremost in- 
terest of the company, which has repre- 
sented the Pillsbury interests in Holland 
ever since that date. 

Some years later, the founder of the 
organization retired and was succceeded 
by his son, John Osieck, who became 
junior partner to H. W. Osieck. The lat- 
ter retired on Jan. 1, 1901, and his son, 
Jacob C., entered the organization. The 
firm continued under the old name until 


Jan. 1, 1920, when John Osieck retired and Jacob C. continued the business, 

a me under the name of Osieck & Co. 
Mr. Osieck visited the United States in 1919, and again in 1924, stopping 
Canada are also 





Jacob C. Osieck 


at Minneapolis, New York and Kansas City. Millers in 


acquainted with him. 
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est point, 942d per 4-lb loaf. This mea: 
that the Glasgow price of bread is out « 
parity with the higher levels of flou 
The bakers will doubtless. remedy thi; 
state of affairs next week end, but unt)! 
they do so the market is sure to remai: 
dull. 

Imported Flours.—Manitoba on spot s 
offered at 47s, and for shipment at 5(.. 
American winters, 56@57s; Canadi 
winters, 46s@46s 6d; Australian, 45s 
45s 6d; Buffalo flour, 48@49s. 

Home Milled Flour—Home milled floi r 
prices have advanced in sympathy wi!! 
wheat. The three grades, quoted on . 
c.i.f. equivalent, are 48s 6d, 50s and 5 
per 280 Ibs. Since higher prices have pr 
vailed,, there is a tendency on the pa 
of buyers to purchase larger quantiti 
of third grade flour, and this has Ic‘! 
home millers to ask 6d per sack mor: 
than usual for this grade. 

Liverpoot, Ena., Dec. 9.—Home mille | 
flour is firm, but an advance of 2@4s 
asked by millers, which has checked fu 
ther sales, although there is a fair i 
quiry from bakers who are taking deli 
ery on previous purchases freely. In 
ported flour is 1@2s dearer. Forwar'| 
parcels of Manitobas are held for about 
8s advance, which checks business. Au 
tralian flour for December-January shij)- 
ment is quoted at 43s 6d, c.i.f. 

Wheat.—A good business in wheat, 
higher prices, has been put through, 
though demand has been somewhat i 
regular. The Canadian pool is almo t 
constantly in the market with offers, bi! 
the quantity is only about sufficient fr 
current needs, and asking prices a:c 
steadily advancing. Argentina is off 
ing, but the business reported is poor. 
Shipments are liberal, and the quantitics 
for the United Kingdom are larger thin 
they were a short time ago. The Con! - 
nent is not such a keen buyer at curre: t 
prices. Quantities on passage to Euro} ¢ 
have increasel moderately. 


Betrast, Iretanp, Dec. 7—A _ fev 
weeks ago the trade confidently expecte:| 
a period of lower prices for flour, but 
things liave gone contrary to all expe - 
tations, and we are now in the midst of . 
rapid rise in home and foreign flours. 

Buying Appears Likely—lIt seems th: | 
Belfast buyers in most cases have miss¢ | 
the market and, except in very small lot, 
one cannot hear of any purchases of flour 
having been made forward. In January 
some of the bakers will be compelled ‘0 
come into the market.’ Dublin is a litt'c 
better placed, as more flour has bec 
bought ahead, but importers hgve nt 
done as much business in this direction 
as the English mills. Even the home mil - 
ers have found competition so keen th:! 
some have had to run on short time, an! 
last week one of the south of Ireland mil's 
had to shut down altogether and dismi ; 
its employees, owing to an oyerstock «f 
flour. 

Flour Values.—Prices are very stron 
Short Manitoba patents are offered | 
52s per 280 Ibs, c.i.f., Belfast, and 52s 6:', 
Dublin. There are a few lots of the ce 
flours both in Belfast and Dublin on sp« 
but with the present low price of bre: 
it is difficult to get bakers to operate, a1 
to effect sales, importers would have 
accept considerably below shipme' 
prices. Canadian export patents ave 
quoted at 49s; Minneapolis flours are 0 
of line at 51s. Sagltth stieng flours a 
offered at 50@53s, delivered. Americ: 
soft winters are not offered, but some C 
nadian soft winters on spot could be o' 
tained at 45s. For home milled so't 
flours, mills are asking 48@52s, delivere''. 

Shi, .-—Flour shipments to Du'- 
lin since Aug. 1 total 40,000 sacks, and ‘0 
Belfast, for the same period, 59,000. 
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The Conditioning and Milling of Grain: II 


sprouted wheat, discussed in the first 

part of this article, published in The 
Northwestern Miller of Dec. 9, leads 
to the subject of long tempering. It 
appears very probable to me that the — 
result of tempering wheat for any period over 12 
hours at 60 degrees or above is twofold. In germina- 
tion of grain profound changes take place, principally 
in the germ. Before the skin covering the germ is 
pushed up by the first root sprout, the enzymes be- 
come active, acidity increases, and soluble proteins, 
compounds and soluble carbohydrates are 


Toe effect of the use of wet or 


amino 


formed, ; ; 7 
The place where this activity manifests itself is in 


the scutellum, the interior side of the germ in direct 
contact with the flour cells. It is by the action of 
enzymes secreted by the scutellum and not by the 
aleurone cells, as has been supposed, that the food 
materials stored in the flour cells are dissolved and 
used by the growing plantlet. : ; 

In tempering, the action is not as rapid as if the 
grain had been soaked in water as for malting, but 
the result is a definite increase in the active enzyme 
content of the kernel and of the flour made from it. 
With most wheats the effect is beneficial to the quality 
of the flour, particularly to its loaf volume. The 
second effect is not so easily demonstrated, but I 
believe the effect of the moisture and incipient germi- 
nation is to produce an easier separation of the bran 
from the flour in milling, by causing stresses and 
strains between the branny layers in the same way as 
moisture getting into veneered wood causes its wrin- 
kling, checking and curling, and ultimate peeling off. 

Whether this process occurs in the inner layers of 
the cells next to the bran, or not, is difficult of proof, 
but there is no question regarding the effect of mois- 
ture on the outer skin of wheat. It is loosened, and 
becomes easily removed in scouring. If not removed, 
its relatively brittle character may affect the color of 
the flour by pulverization during reductions. 

Germination of wheat until the germ can be seen to 
have pushed up the skin covering it is often helpful 
to the yield and loaf volume. More than two or three 
days’ germination, however, becomes harmful to vol- 
ume of loaf, doubtless by its effect on the character 
and amount of gluten. A badly germinated wheat may 
have as much nitrogen as before germination, but the 
amount of gluten obtainable from it is reduced and 
the gluten quality is affected. Any degree of germina- 
tion affects the color of the flour unfavorably, and 
likewise the soundness and keeping quality, though not 
to such a serious degree as might be expected. The 
practical aspect of milling a wheat that has germi- 
nated is comprised in advising a short tempering period 
of six to twelve hours only. 

The pathway between musty flour and bran on one 
hand and poor color and low yield on the other, the 
former resulting from too much water and the latter 
from too little, is a very narrow one. In damp weather 
14 per cent moisture in bran may result in caking, 
and in mustiness or sourness, The maximum moisture 
in high grade flour to be packed in 98’s or 140’s is 13.5 
per cent, and 13 per cent in clears or lower grades, 
during spring and summer months. At least a 49-inch 
bran sack is advisable, and the bran should be cool 
before packing. 

It may be safely packed in a smaller sack if it is 
dried to contain less than 13.75 per cent moisture or if 
the content of bacteria and molds has been reduced 
by efficient washings to a low point. Drying to 12 per 
cent moisture by artificial heat is advisable when bran 
or other feeds are to be shipped or stored where high 
humidity prevails. In any event, millers should con- 
stantly watch the moisture content of feeds. Unsound 
wheat feeds may bring heavy losses, especially those 
that have become musty. 


TEMPERING UNSWEATED WHEAT 


W HEN tempering unsweated wheat, it is important 

to determine in what stage the wheat is and to 
decide whether the purpose is to force the sweat 
through rapidly, so that the flour may be mature and 
ready for use within a short time, or to proceed in a 
more leisurely manner, giving plenty of time for sweat- 
ing of the wheat before commencing milling. 

It has been shown that wheat, while sweating, gives 
more trouble in milling and has a lower flour yield 
than sweated wheat; hence an effort should be made 
to get the sweat over with before milling, by allowing 
and controlling the natural sweat, if that is possible. 
If that does not commence naturally, the conditioning 
system outlined in the preceding section should be fol- 
lowed. The process may be hastened by preliminary 
dry heat up to 125 degrees if grain is quite dry, and 
by wetting enough to bring moisture up to between 
13 and 14 per cent, or about one or two per cent below 
the most desirable point for milling. When the process 
is completed, the milling may begin after the usual 
cleaning and tempering. 


TEMPERING THE 1922 WHEAT CROP 


FROM a careful study of the tempering methods 
_ recommended by certain millers and those employed 
in many successful mills, the conclusion is reached that, 
if it is necessary to mill unsweated wheat, it is best 
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to use a very moderate amount of warm water, giving 
the wheat a good heating to bring it to 100 degrees, 
and then to hold it in the tempering bin about 30 
hours. The length of time recommended varies con- 
siderably, but 30 hours is the average. ‘The above 
general rule will of course be modified for application 
to individual cases. If the wheat is very dry, more 
than a moderate amount of water will be required. 
If it is damp, heat alone is advised. 

New, unsweated grain appears on the average per- 
haps a trifle tougher than older grain, hence less de- 
pendence should be placed by the miller on the appar- 
ent moistness and more on the results disclosed by 
an accurate moisture test. The flour should not re- 
quire long storage before being ready for baking, 
though it cannot be expected that it will be fully equal 
to flour made from wheat properly sweated. 


TREATMENT AFTER TEMPERING 


HEN the wheat comes from the tempering bin it 

is usually put through a scourer before milling, 
or preferably heated to 120 degrees and then scoured 
to remove any of the loosened beeswing. Scouring will 
cool the grain and allow a few minutes for its moisture 
to toughen the bran. Heating just before going to 
rolls may possibly tend to loosen and make some of the 
outer bran a little brittle, though it toughens the inner 
bran. 

There is no doubt of the beneficial effect which it 
has by destroying or weakening bacteria and molds, 
though it is not, in the bacteriological sense, a steriliza- 
tion process. During tempering there is development 
of the spores into growing forms, and these are rela- 
tively easily killed by heat. It can very well be sup- 
posed that bran thus manufactured will keep sweet 
longer and perhaps permit a little more moisture 
content than if it is made after a long tempering 
process without the heating. Not enough attention has 
been given to this subject or to sterilization by such 
agents as chlorine, lime, and calcium hypochlorite 
applied during tempering. Some experiments which 
we have conducted with winter wheats appeared prom- 
ising, but were not carried out as extensively as would 
be necessary to be conclusive. 

Poor hopper construction, especially in the temper- 
ing bin, may cause the bin to draw through the center, 
leaving masses of damp grain at the sides to sprout or 
become musty. One remedy is an inverted cone at 
the top. A little musty grain or flour mixed with good 
grain or flour will communicate its odor to the con- 
siderable mass of good material. The musty odor is 
not one that disappears with age or that is removed 
by fermentation and baking, as is the case with some 
absorbed odors. 

For tempering certain special types of wheat, the 
following suggestions are culled from our records. 
Montana Turkey wheat gives the best results in color 
of flour and loaf volume with quite hot water to 15 

,per cent moisture, and a long tempering up to 36 
hours, followed by a heating just before milling. Colo- 
rado and Idaho wheats, and other very dry western 
wheats, often need very large amounts of water to get 
them into good milling condition. With some of the 
soft white wheats of California, Arizona and northern 
Mexico, tempering with very hot water for 72 hours 
has given good results. 

Some of the Montana high gluten wheats, when 
tempered and milled in the usual manner, give poor 
results in baking unless their quality is anticipated 
and they are specially treated. Such wheats are 
typically “gluten bound,” and they often have very 
tough, elastic gluten. At least 24 hours’ tempering or, 
better, 48 hours’, with excess of water so that the 
grain approaches the germination stage, gives a flour 
which yields good loaf volume. In some mills an 
additional short tempering period of one hour after 
the addition of 1 per cent water appears to be an im- 
provement. This special treatment is not advised if 
the flour is sold as a blending flour, with a clear cut 
understanding that it is not suitable for baking bread 
unless mixed with weaker flours. 

Frosted wheats require distinctly less water than 
normal wheats of the same moisture content, the 
amount being in proportion to the degree of frost 
damage present. Lightly bran-frosted wheats are lit- 
tle affected, as judged by the flours made, but dis- 
tinctly wrinkled wheats make flours of low loaf volume. 
The patents in some cases may be fairly good, but 
the clears will exhibit all the evidence of frost damage. 

Durum wheat, because it is usually harder than the 
hard bread wheats, requires more water and time for 
tempering. It should be wetted to contain 15.5 to 16 
per cent water, allowed to stand at least 30 hours at a 
temperature not below 75 per cent before going to first 
break; then it should be heated or given dry steam to 
bring its temperature up to about 120 to 125 degrees. 
Durum wheat appears to give better results with high 
temperatures. Very active enzymes of a deleterious 
type may be inactivated by the heat. 


It is not customary, in milling other 
grains, to add moisture. We are not 
aware of its use with corn, rice, oats, 
buckwheat, or any of the other grain 
sorghums or millets. In making a coarse 
flour from feterita, however, we believed 
there was some advantage in a short light tempering 
with water. During the short period that barley flour 
manufacture was carried on as a substitute flour, it 
is probable that tempering with water was not em- 
ployed, although in some experimental work carried on 
in the Howard Laboratory and referred to in a study 
of barley and barley milling,* it was found that a 
moderate tempering gave very promising results. 

In milling rye it is not customary to use any water 
for tempering but, at our suggestion, one manufac- 
turer has for some time successfully tempered his 
rye, and made a rye patent better by one hue than 
any other rye flour which we have tested. 


MOISTURE IN MILLED PRODUCTS 


URING each step of the milling process, moisture 

is evaporated steadily unless the air is saturated 
or nearly saturated with water. The loss is propor- 
tional to the amount of moisture in each material, the 
dryness of the air, the amount of exposure to air, or 
the time required in any process, and the temperature 
prevailing in any machine. Doubtless the degree of 
subdivision of the material and its content of fat have 
some influence on the moisture loss. Flour will usually 
contain from one to two per cent less moisture than 
the wheat contained when going to the first break rolls, 
bran about one per cent less, and shorts 1.5 per cent 
less. The average invisible loss, so called, which is 
actually water loss based on the tempered wheat, is one 
to two per cent, but the weights of flours and offals, 
based on the dry grain before tempering, may often be 
more than the wheat used, unless it contained more 
than about 14 per cent moisture before tempering. 


MILLING NEW WHEAT 


[NX MILLING new wheat, slightly higher grinding is 

advised than with aged wheat. It does not, however, 
seem advisable to change to coarser cloths, though this 
is sometimes advised. It may be necessary to run 
with a lighter feed to all machines until the sifters 
work clear. Breaks may be a little closer, and reduc- 
tions a little lighter, in order not to flake. If the 
changes in the tempering methods advised are made, 
there will be no necessity for sweeping changes in the 
milling methods, 


BLENDING NEW WILEAT 
l EGARDLESS of whether new wheat has sweated 
or not, it is always safest for a mill to start using 
new wheat with not more than 25 per cent present in 
the mill mixture for the first month. Taking all types 
of wheat, tests extending over more than 35 years show 
that in about one year in four the new wheats may 
be milled like old wheats and the flours show nearly 
the same degree of maturity as old flours. In about 
one year in four, a period of three or four months 
occurs during which the new wheats for the most part 
give more or less acute trouble. In the remaining two 
out of four, the change from old to new wheat results 
on the average in only a minor and temporary reduc 
tion of baking quality. 

It appears, therefore, that the failure of wheat 
to have undergone sweating is the cause of many, 
if not most, of the troubles occurring when new 
wheat is milled in large proportion during the summer 
and autumn months, without having been stacked, or 
having had opportunity to sweat. Old-time millers did 
not under any conditions mill wheat that had not been 
stacked and aged for two or three months. 


FLOUR BLEACHING 


BLEACHING with chlorin, to offset the poor quality 

of flour when it is sweating, is believed by some to 
be of material help. Evidence, in a few instances in 
our experience, indicates the value of the chlorin and 
nitrogen trichlorid (Agene) treatments, but confirma- 
tion by carefully planned and executed experiments on 
a series of flours taken fresh milled, both bleached 
and unbleached, is needed before the claim of matur- 
ing flour from unsweated wheat can be substantiated. 

The decision as to how much gas should be given is 
of importance. No specific amount per barrel can be 
set as the correct dosage for all flours, not even for 
all those of a given grade and type. There is good 
evidence from our tests that chlorin applied in suitable 
amount increases the loaf volume of some flours, but 
it does not produce this effect with many others, and 
with some the volume is decreased. Loaf volumes of 
clears are more often increased than are those of 
straights or patents. But such flours, unless used 
within a few weeks, particularly those given the larger 
doses of chlorin, go backward much more quickly than 
would unbleached flour. 

This is evidenced, not only by numerous records 
of baking but also by analyses of acidity and soluble 
carbohydrates. It appears that the hydrochloric acid 
formed from the chlorin either directly hydrolyzes some 

*C. H. Briggs, Barley as Human Food, II. The North- 
western Miller, April 24, 1918. 
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of the starch, or more probably activates 
the maltase, and perhaps other enzymes, 
thus resulting in a considerable increase 
in the maltose and dextrin of the flour. 
Relatively enormous amounts have been 
found in some chlorin bleached flours 
after only short periods in water sus- 
pensions. 

Some tests of bleached flours recently 
reported by Bailey and Johnson confirm 
our conclusion that chlorin bleached 
flours lose their baking qualities earlier 
than the same flours unbleached. Bleach- 
ing with nitrogen peroxid, nitrogen tri- 
chlorid, or benzoyl peroxid, in the 
amounts recommended by those who of- 
fer these processes for sale, does not 
materially raise the acid content of 
flours, and we have no evidence that the 
storage life of such flours is shortened, 
though the possibility of harmful oxida- 
tion of fat does, in theory, exist. 

* #*# 


Eprror’s Nore.—The typescript from 
which this series of articles by Mr. 
Briggs has been reproduced in The 
Northwestern Miller is fully annotated 
and contains a large number of biblio- 
graphical references. This material was 
designed for presentation in book form, 
and considerable abridgment has been 
considered desirable for serial publica- 
tion. ‘The explanation is therefore of- 
fered, in this connection, that Mr. Briggs 
is not responsible for the omission of 
notes and references appearing in his 
original text. Mr. Briggs hopes shortly 
to be able to present his interesting and 
valuable work between the covers of a 
book. 





Flour Production and Movement 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to Dec. 12, 1925 (000’s omitted): 
1925 1924 1923 
Flour production, bbls— 





Mov. 2eF wcccccccccce 2,915 2,645 
Nov. 8-14 2,814 2,670 
Nov. 16-21 2,791 2,792 
Nov. 22-28 2,631 2,644 
Nov. 29-Dec. 6 2,696 2,532 
Dee. 6-18 ..ccccccecs 2,61 2,625 
July 1-Dec. 66,354 64,148 
Flour, July 1-Dec. 12, 

bbls— 
Exports ..ccccccccces 4,580 7,049 8,131 
Imports ...ccccccecocs 3 2 93 
Wheat, July 1-Dec. 12, 

bus— 
Receipts from farms..455,000 584,000 510,000 
TERPMOFES ccccccccsecce 32,305 133,659 652,915 
BONORED. cccccsecseess 10,374 2,673 13,064 
Ground by mills...... 289,595 304,600 295,100 
Wheat stocks, Dec. 12, 

bus— 
At terminals ........ 53,473 106,137 84,675 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.146,801 117,877 154,773 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Dec. 26, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

















Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 941 139 91 200 
Ogilvies ........ 577 101 268 eee 
Grain Growers .. 1,080 312 436 
Fort William ... 772 80 165 eee 
Te Be cscccese 2,233 571 290 199 
Northland ...... 3,716 676 770 eee 
Can. Gov't ....0. 609 110 277 607 
Sask. Co-op. 

o 1 1,894 316 240 $11 

Wee, SB vcceccce 2,235 293 266 173 
Private elevators. 10,034 1,834 1,767 229 
Afloat ..cccccces 4,878 511 127 eee 

Totals ......+- 28,969 4,943 4,697 1,719 
Year ago ....... 18,294 9,148 3,559 2,583 
Afloat year ago.. 1,388 680 127 eas 
Receipts ...sccee 8,896 1,009 613 161 
Rail shipments.. 352 208 91 18 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 





Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard..... S DOPGM cecccces 1,136 
No. 1 northern..1,898 Kota ........... 189 
No. 2 northern..2,230 Winter ........ 9 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor 133 Others ......... 5,779 
No. 3 northern..1,744 Private ....... 10,034 
Te. 4 covcccccer 538 Afloat .......... 4,878 
Bee B occccccces 165 
Bes HD scnccsecce 208 Potal .cccess 28,969 
DOOE sesccccees 36 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
iS eae 267 Others ......... 1,370 
Me, 8 C. Waecese $96 Private ........ 1,834 
Ex. 1 feed ..... 37% Afloat ......... 

2 GOCE sevvscees 29 
S GOOG os ectccvs 244 Teta coccveas 4,943 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
-——Week ending———_,, Jan. 1, 1925, to 
Dec. 19 Dec. 19, 1925 

50,000 60,000 1,223,000 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 

-—— Week ending—_,, Jan. 1, 1925, to 
Dec. 19 Dec. 12 Dec. 19, 1925 
305,000 938,000 12,655,000 
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United States—Twelve Months’ Wheat Flour Exports 
Wheat flour exports from the United States by months from Nov. 1, 1924, to Oct. 31, 
1925, with countries of destination, as officially reported by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 











To— Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Totals 
Azores, Madeira ....... ee 2 1 8 1 4 2 1 1 4 1 2 27 
BOMBIGME co ccccvctcvveccs 6 16 3 3 2 3 4 5 2 2 3 2 51 
DPORTREOE caccetcesscrves 47 31 18 12 27 13 13 22 12 13 25 19 252 
MEMODER cvctccccvcccccs 4 1 oe q 2 ee e's oe ee 1 ee oe 12 
WOURIBME cocccccccccveces 53 27 43 14 33 26 21 35 41 36 50 50 428 
GePeRGRT ccccccsacsvcces 207 225 67 179 220 174 86 153 80 52 oe 15 1,458 
eee - es +2 oa _ ee 1 ee ee oe oe ee 1 
GOOD be 66o cee csetesios 44 20 58 67 98 15 12 14 5 36 19 9 397 
BOE, odeencoceccacsecne 7 12 8 13 12 2 1 2 1 2 1 3 64 
BOGE, BO seccecseces oe ee ° ee 1 ee ee es ee ee ee 1 
Jugoslavia, etc. ........ ee ee 3 1 ee ee 3 2 es 3 1 13 
Irish Free State ....... oe ee ° oe ee se ee os 4 3 3 3 13 
BEN b6eb6 0400946 0'04'08 3 es ee 12 1 1 7 ee 2 6 ee - 26 
Malta, etc. ° 14 4 5 2 3 1 2 2 1 4 5 4 47 
Netherlands -- 298 223 71 65 87 42 60 117 129 105 55 58 1,300 
POPU ew ccescccsveres 9 86 37 16 24 24 1 3 13 7 6 12 238 
PeteanG, Danslg ...cccvce 13 9 6 21 6 16 15 4 3 2 ee ee 95 
Russia (Europe) ....... se ae 3 10 197 72 1 oe 1 1 1 1 287 
PEE. 66.0006 820066608 2 1 eo se 1 ° ee oe ee ee ee 4 
DUPED ceseccccccsccees 13 10 8 4 2 2 7 7 7 6 7 80 
United Kingdom ....... 364 252 142 112 176 162 102 71 67 82 73 92 1,695 
Other WRTARS .csccccecs 2 ee 8 oe os ee 1 ee ee o* 19 ee 30 
GED cccvecccccvceses 8 6 4 5 8 5 3 4 4 3 4 4 58 
British Honduras ...... 2 1 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 1 2 1 15 
Costa Rica ° 11 9 12 8 6 10 9 6 9 13 10 11 114 
Guatemala 13 12 17 10 12 3 5 5 11 15 13 13 129 
BEOMGUTRE cecccccccccere 4 5 4 4 5 4 4 3 5 5 3 4 50 
PROUT occ vccenseses 7 6 10 5 8 2 10 2 6 7 8 8 79 
PURGTER cicvesecccccecs 9 11 10 & 7 4 7 9 11 12 6 10 104 
DETEE cc ccccccecevere 14 24 19 11 15 1 5 oe ee 4 6 13 117 
BEGMIGO cccvcvccccccvcce 21 22 18 12 16 16 13 12 12 17 23 28 210 
TRS. oc tbdcececeoszeses 114 120 187 96 103 94 90 94 103 85 81 106 1,222 
Peer ree 29 36 32 9 11 19 16 10 17 18 25 33 55 
Barbados 2 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 13 
Jamaica 17 21 16 11 12 15 10 11 12 7 8 15 155 
Trinidad and Tobago.... 1 1 - 2 3 ee es 1 ee ee es oe 8 
Other Brit. West Indies. 3 2 4 1 5 2 2 2 1 2 2 2 28 
Dominican Republic 6 7 9 7 7 9 5 6 7 10 5 7 85 
Dutch West Indies ..... 2 3 1 1 2 2 2 2 3 2 2 2 24 
French West Indies..... 9 16 16 12 6 6 5 4 13 8 8 9 111 
Virgin Islands ......... 2 2 2 1 3 2 1 2 1 2 2 2 22 
Newfoundland, Labrador 5 1 ee 2 2 1 1 1 1 2 3 2 21 
MTOMEE sccccccccescccces 57 55 42 58 64 94 71 42 38 59 54 49 683 
WOOEER. coccsevedeese 5 7 9 9 18 13 10 8 9 13 10 6 117 
) is SUPE TERERERELE LE 6 5 os 6 5 5 10 3 9 6 5 21 81 
SS Pe eee 3 4 5 4 7 4 4 4 4 8 5 4 56 
DEE. weccdeccpesreor 9 8 3 7 5 11 7 8 12 4 12 25 111 
| ee 1 4 4 4 5 3 4 2 7 4 3 4 45 
WOU ccccccccsceveccces 6 7 3 2 2 1 5 3 8 5 14 19 72 
GENO cicccvesecvaceeess ee es 1 se oe 2 1 2 ee 2 5 13 
SL 16500 00000600660% 8 3 1 9 1 es 7 1 11 34 47 122 
BEOMOE oc cccccccccces 11 46 17 21 45 26 17 36 23 52 13 19 326 
SUE cvvsvecsecvescces 8 4 5 4 ee ee 1 7 5 6 6 2 48 
Kwangtung .........++.- 7 8 21 ee ee ee ce ee 12 43 163 254 
Philippine Islands ..... 92 39 36 265 54 21 22 47 40 57 63 65 661 
Palestine and Syria .... 1 3 1 3 2 1 2 3 3 9 5 3 36 
British West Africa .... 12 12 10 5 12 10 11 16 9 11 13 6 127 
| +)  SPPPTETELEErTTreee 20 18 24 28 25 8 6 12 10 35 25 19 230 
MOTOCCO ..segeeeeeeeece 1 ee 1 3 ee 1 ee 1 oe 1 1 oe 9 
Spanish Africa ......... 1 ee oe oe os ee oe 1 1 5 oe 1 9 
Canary Islands ......<. ee 1 3 2 3 ee ee ee oe 3 1 13 
French Africa ......... 2 2 3 1 1 1 1 2 2 2 3 2 22 
French Oceania ........ 2 1 5 ee ee 6 3 1 1 1 3 1 18 
British South Africa.... .. 1 1 1 oe 1 2 ee 1 1 1 1 10 
Portuguese Africa ..... 1 oe 3 1 1 1 as 1 1 e* 2 11 

BOtRES. cc ccccecceses 1,616 1,452 988 9391,387 955 690 820 775 874 8001,012 12,313 





United States—Twelve Months’ Wheat Exports 


Exports of wheat from the United States from Nov. 1, 1924, to Oct. 31, 1925, by coun- 
tries of destination, as officially reported by the Department of Commerce, in bushels (000’s 






omitted): 

To— Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. 
Austria ....... eee 132 eee oes eee 
Belgium ...... 1,999 1,486 244 442 1,306 
Denmark ...... ene eee 39 eee 24 
PPARCO .ccccse 1,576 1,641 1,127 533 645 
Germany ...... 802 866 one 216 210 
GROOCO occccces 1,176 1,876 890 166 648 
Azores .....00.% eee 40 2 ose 10 
Gibraltar ..... _ 220 127 215 305... 
Norway ....... 175 eee 161 104 os: 
Italy .ccccccees 3,494 4,159 2,265 3,956 4,261 
Malta, etc...... 37 aes eee one 19 
Netherlands ..2,174 1,179 782 152 640 
Sweden ....... 172 157 76 49 65 
Turkey (Eur.).. 243 84 65 41 104 
U. Kingdom...6,312 4,038 2,300 1,199 1,797 
Ireland ....... 342 266 Ci... S «ve 
Canada ....... 6,578 645 5 126 6 
Mexico .....00+ 39 17 87 68 72 
Panama ...... 57 eee eee eee eee 
Honduras ...... Gee eee 
Cuba eos ees Gq see 2 
Colombia 25 16 17 18 25 
China ‘ TT ees ese ses vee 
Japan 2,397 250 167... aes 
Oth. countries. 13 762 38 4 45 


Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Totals 


1,559 704 347 351 “63 100 128 21,377 
eee 146 


ees eee cee eee ees 132 
1,706 633 220 451 1,610 628 ... 10,725 
36 24 ) ere 155 


2,204 2,110 721 236 70 139 69 11,061 


360 322 80 116 783 235... 3,990 
. 55 337 875 427... eee 6,450 
10... 3 e «wee 3 68 

eee or? oe er eee 867 

440 


30 42 11 


1,109 355 225 572 1,068 854 26 9,036 


12. —i«w ae eee 569 


1,195 1,483 1,023 744 1,753 2,618 678 25,140 
24 15.1 


106 3,081 3,793 1,762 1,870 2,667 2,145 22,784 
81 


81 68 97 108 160 166 1,104 
eee eee oe ce OS * cae 355 
8 8 14 ° 30 

3 2 3 3 3 3 2 25 
21 2 18 15 5 33 26 221 
S74... eee eee cee 17 391 

99 17 ... 1,498 946 5,374 


"5 588° 136 16 66 3 1 1,676 


Totals. ...27,831 17,791 8,484 7,387 9,961 


8,424 9,870 7,070 5,288 7,901 9,391 4,354 123,567 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Flour exports from Canada in November, 
1925 and 1924, in barrels: 





To— 1925 1924 
United States ........6.5. 2,519 3,214 
United Kingdom ......... 401,095 320,511 
Other countries .......... 806,727 681,611 

WOtAlS occcccccccccccese 1,210,341 906,336 


Wheat exports in November, 1925 and 
1924, in bushels: 





To— 1925 1924 
United States .......... 2,082,507 492,815 
United Kingdom ....... 24,095,814 20,675,305 
Other countries ........ 8,661,612 6,814,141 

Petals ccccccccccccecs 34,839,933 26,982,261 


Flour exports from Canada from Aug. 1 
to Nov. 30, 1925 and 1924, in barrels: 





To— 1925 1924 
United States ...... coves 6,221 14,350 
United Kingdom ........ 1,013,887 1,114,004 
Other countries ......... 2,558,447 2,515,106 

POCA cc csesivecscccse 3,578,555 3,643,460 


Wheat exports from Canada from Aug. 1 
to Nov. 30, 1925 and 1924, in bushels: 


o— 1925 1924 
United States .......... 4,880,197 976,989 
United Kingdom ..... .-80,777,117 44,813,356 
Other countries ........ 22,290,555 13,932,018 





Totals ...........+-.107,947,869 59,722,363 


Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of wheat and flour from Aug. 1 
to Nov. 30, 1925 and 1924, via United States 
and Canadian seaboard ports, as reported by 

the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 


WHEAT, BUS 


‘o— 1925 1924 
United States ........ 4,880,197 976,989 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports ..... 63,632,820 26,823,026 


Via Canadian ports. 17,144,297 17,990,320 
Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports..... 60,710 187,654 

Via Canadian ports. 22,239,845 13,744,364 





Totals ..ccicccccece 107,947,869 59,722,363 
WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 
To— 1925 1924 
United States ........ 6,221 14,350 


United Kingdom— 





Via U. S. ports ..... 169,020 257,951 
Via Canadian ports. 844,867 856,053 
Other countries— s 
Via U. 8S. ports..... 1,050,011 1,393,879 
Via Canadian ports. 1,508,436 1,121,227 
| ey oe -» 8,578,555 3,643,460 





Reports from India indicate that the 
acreage being sown to wheat for this 
crop will be smaller than that of last sea- 
son. 
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CUBAN TAXATION 
IS EXPLAINED 


Millers’ National Federation Bulletin Throws 
Light on Cuba’s Laws Affecting Imports 
and Exports of Merchaadise 


Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, in a recent 
bulletin gives a summary of the laws 
prevailing in Cuba regarding the import- 
ing and exporting of merchandise which 
have lately received some prominence 
among flour exporters, owing to a d 
sion by the Cuban government to pl: ce 
a tax on all flour imports since 1922. 

Mr. Anderson explains that the Cu!:an 
law of Oct. 9, 1922, established a tax on 
gross sales, exchanges, or transfers of 
merchandise, equivalent to 1 per cent of 
the value of the articles taxed. The tax is 
payable on all merchandise, whether of 
domestic production or imported, «nd 
whether the sale is for cash or on ac- 
count. It was not supposed that ‘his 
tax was applicable to sales made by 
American firms exporting to Cuba ind 
doing business through merchants thvre. 
However, a few months ago inspecti ns 
of the books of importers were begun by 
the Cuban tax authorities with a \ ew 
of the application of this tax retroact ve- 
ly to such export sales. This fact was 
communicated to the United States 'e- 
partment of Commerce, which has si \ce 
been active in making representation to 
the Cuban government with respect tv it. 
It is understood that the legal questi ins 
involved are under consideration by ‘he 
highest Cuban authorities, and it is \e- 
lieved that it will be held that this ta. is 
not applicable to export sales made to 
Cuban buyers by American mills. 

On July 15, 1925, a further sales (ax 
became effective, amounting to one | lf 
of 1 per cent. This tax is not applic: le 
to sales made by American mills to ni«r- 
chants in Cuba, and it is expected, th: re- 
fore, that no further difficulty will avise 
through attempts to collect the tax on 
this character of sales. 

The new tax law also provides for a 
tax of one quarter of 1 per cent on ‘he 
export of capital from Cuba. It is in- 
tended to apply only to the export of ¢ ip- 
ital to be invested abroad or otherwise 
permanently exported. However, in or- 
der to prevent the export of cap tal 
through the sale of goods which are the 
product of Cuba and the foreign inv:st- 
ment of the proceeds thereof, the ta» is 
applied to all transfers of money or 
credit or goods from Cuba to other coiin- 
tries, irrespective of whether perman: nt- 
ly exported or not. A refund of the ‘ax 
is allowed on all transfers of cash w! ich 
are in payment of goods actually re- 
ceived in Cuba, or on transfers of rer- 
chandise to other countries upon wich 
payment is subsequently received. 

This method of taxation and refunds 
is certain to give a large amount of tr »u- 
ble on all international business with !|:at 
country, but should not in any way afiect 
payments to American mills for flour °x- 
ported to Cuba. Mills, however, “Ir. 
Anderson points out, should insist {at 
the tax be paid by the buyer, who is in a 
— to secure the refund provided by 
aw. 

The Department of Commerée has re- 
cently issued a bulletin, entitled “Tr id- 
ing under the Laws of Cuba,” which c :n- 
tains a résumé of all the Cuban laws :p- 
plicable to firms exporting to that co in- 
try or doing business there. The publ':a- 
tion can be had from the Governm:nt 
Printing Office, Washington. D. C., upon 
the payment of 10c, and mills export 'ng 
to Cuba are urged by the Federation to 
secure a copy of it in order that they my 
fully advise themselves as to these law 








ARBITRATION ON EXCHANGES 

That strict compliance with rules of 
an exchange governing arbitration of 
controversies between its members 1 1V 
be waived by a party to such an arbi- 
tration is shown by a decision of ‘he 
New Jersey supreme court in the c:se 
of Stevenson vs. Atlantic City Ral 
Estate Board (130 Atl. 662). It as 
decided that a member submitting to 
arbitration, with knowledge of a by!” 
requiring the committee to be composed 
of five members, waived irregularity i" 
the submission of the controversy t? 
only three members. 

A. L. H. Srreet. 
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FORT WILLIAM GRAIN 
SHIPMENTS INCREASE 


Record Made by Grain Shipments from Ca- 
nadian Ports—Port Colborne Movement 
Declines—Prospective Movement Fair 


CieveLanp, Oun1to.—Port Colborne ele- 
vators received 66,112,000 bus grain dur- 
ing the 1925 navigation season, a large 
decrease from last year, when 82,300,000 
bus were handled by the same elevators. 

These figures represent only transfer 
grain and do not include that which was 
handled by the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., for consumption in the firm’s own 
mill. 

All records for grain shipments were 
broken during the 1925 navigation sea- 
son at Fort William. The total quantity 
of all kinds of grain shipped from that 
port during the season reached 307,816,000 
bus, or 7,331,000 in excess of the previous 
high year, 1923. Last season the total 
reached 275,283,000. 

While wheat shipments this season were 
somewhat less than those during 1923, the 
excess in oats and barley caused a record 
figure. The actual shipments of grains 
were: wheat, 224,586,000 bus; oats, 39,- 
957,000; barley, 30,528,000; flaxseed, 6,- 
662,000; rye, 3,687,000; mixed grain, 2,- 
302,000. 


Reports received from Fort William 
and Port Arthur for the week ending 
Dec. 23 show that a fair increase in grain 
stocks was made at the Canadian Head of 
the Lakes, these two ports showing re- 
ceipts of approximately 18,600,000 bus, 
while shipments totaled 7,444,000. Ele- 
vators at these two ports, Dec. 18, report- 
ed 31,597,000 bus in store, compared with 
82,184,000 on the corresponding date in 
1924. 

Grain shipments from Duluth and Su- 
perior for the season approximated 133,- 
178,000 bus, a decrease compared with 
1924, when the two ports forwarded 178,- 
000,000. Duluth and Superior elevators 
at the close of navigation held about 19,- 
500,000 bus. 


LAKE SHIPPERS MOVE HEADQUARTERS 


At a special meeting of stockholders of 
the Lake Carriers’ Association, held in 
Cleveland on Dec. 22, action was taken to 
move the permanent headquarters from 
Detroit to Cleveland. The annual meet- 
ings, usually held in Detroit, will now be 
held in Cleveland. The Detroit office will 
be closed on Dec. 31. The annual meet- 
ing in 1926 will be held on April 15. 


LAKE VESSELS IN COASTAL TRADE 


The steamers Twin Cities and Twin 
Ports, of the Minnesota-Atlantic Transit 
Co., Duluth, have been chartered by the 
American-British Improvement Co., and 
will operate between Brunswick, Ga., and 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., during the winter 
season. The Twin Cities reached Fort 
Lauderdale on its first trip a few days 
ago, sailing from New York City. 


FREIGHTERS TO BE REPAIRED 


Several of the big grain freighters will 
come out next spring better equipped 
for transportation purposes. Extensive 
repairs will be made on some of the ves- 
sels, a few of which became disabled dur- 
ing the heavy gales on the lakes as the 
navigation season approached a close. 

The prospect for spring tonnage move- 
ment is fair. Grain is moving to upper 
loading ports in good volume. Practical- 
ly all the vessels in winter quarters at 
ports at the Canadian Head of the Lakes 
have been chartered to take cargoes for 
spring delivery at Buffalo, Port Colborne 
or Georgian Bay at rates ranging 5% 
@6'rc. 

Indications point to the lining up of 
good tonnage after Jan. 10. The steamer 
D. S. Troxel, which will hold a grain 
cargo at Duluth for spring delivery at 
4c, is the only boat reported as being 
chartered at that port up to Christmas. 

J. H. Wess. 


Dollar Will Bid Again for Oriental Line 

Searriz, WasuH.—The Shipping Board, 
having rejected the bid of the Dollar in- 
terests for the American Oriental Mail 
Line, R. Stanley Dollar, president of the 


Admiral Oriental Line, has announced. 
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that a new offer will be made as soon as 
new bids are asked for. 

The intimation in the report of Elmer 
E. Crowley, president of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, that the Dollar in- 
terests might divert traffic to their San 
Francisco line to the Far East, and re- 
duce the service of the Admiral Oriental 
Line, operating from the north Pacific 
Coast, is not justified, Mr. Dollar states, 
since his company has given assurances 
that the service will be maintained on its 
present basis. He feels that his company 
is entitled to special consideration, in 
view of the fact that the Dollar group has 
already purchased from the Shipping 
Board two services, operating 12 ships, at 
a cost of $10,000,000, two other passenger 
ships, and 11 freighters, aggregating 100,- 
000 tons, paying cash for the latter. 


Large Buffalo Grain Movement 

Burrato, N. Y.—The year just ending 
was the second largest in the history of 
Buffalo’s grain movement, figures show- 
ing only a 15,000,000-bu decrease over 
1924, which was the record year of the 
port. The total grain unloaded was 272,- 
572,000 bus; last year, 287,648,000. 
Weather conditions in the Canadian 
Northwest were responsible for Buffalo 
not exceeding last year’s grain volume, 
the movement almost slumping for a 
month, due to storms and wet weather in 
the Canadian wheat belt. 


New Shipping Service to Holland 

Battimore, Mp.—It is announced that 
the Holland-America Line and the Red 
Star Line will operate a joint service, 
maintaining sailings approximately every 
18 days between Antwerp, Rotterdam, 
Baltimore and Norfolk, beginning with 
the Maryland from Baltimore on Feb. 3 
and from Norfolk on Feb. 6, for Rotter- 
dam and Antwerp. 


Canadian Shipping Dull 

Toronto, Ont.—Rates of ocean freight 
for flour did not change here last week. 
Shipping companies report business dull. 
Quotations, Dec. 26: London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Glasgow 20c per 100 lbs; 
Belfast, Dublin, Leith, Newcastle, Hull, 
Avonmouth 21c; Aberdeen, 29c; Dundee, 
28c; Hamburg, 20c,—December-January 
shipment; Rotterdam and Amsterdam 
20c for December, and 22c for January. 


Belittles St. Lawrence Project 
Burraro, N. Y.—The Albany Knicker- 
bocker Press, in a copyrighted dispatch 
of Dec. 23, quotes Congressman S. Wal- 


lace Dempsey, Lockport, N. Y., to the 
effect that the reports of the commis- 
sions investigating the proposed deepen- 
ing of the St. Lawrence River for a 
ship canal cannot be taken as convincing 
arguments for the project. He says that 
such an improvement of the St. Law- 
rence would not make the Northwest of 
the United States a sea base, and that 
only comparatively small ocean-going 
vessels could be used to reach lake ports. 


Vancouver Shipping Demand Light 

Vancouver, B. C.—Ocean freight rates 
are easier, due to the lack of export de- 
mand, Parcel space is being resold at 
30s@31s 3d ton; steamship companies 
are offering at 32s 6d, and are not meet- 
ing with any response. It is expected 
that space soon will be available in 
quantities at 30s. 


Changes in New York Ocean Rates 

New York, N. Y.—According to the 
Barr Shipping Corporation, the freight 
rates on flour to Abo, Helsingfors, 
Reval, Riga and Wiborg from the At- 
lantic seaboard have been reduced Ic 
per 100 lbs. Other changes: to Con- 
stanza, Ic higher; Danzig, 2c lower; 
Southampton, 3c higher. 


Baltimore Port Development Facilitated 

Battimore, Mp.—After a_ three-cor- 
nered fight for years, the city of Balti- 
more, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
and the Western Maryland Railway have 
finally come to an agreement whereby 
conditions in South Baltimore are to be 
greatly improved by the elimination of 
grade crossings, revision of trackage 
systems, building of bridges and via- 
ducts, thus making the way clear for the 
port development commission to con- 
struct the proposed $4,000,000 pier for 
the Western Maryland Railway out of 
the $50,000,000 port loan. 


Pacific Coast Shipping Active 

Seattte, Wasu.—The Munson-McCor- 
mick Line will increase its intercoastal 
sailings in January, giving a weekly serv- 
ice from this coast to New York and 
Baltimore, and a fortnightly service to 
Boston and Philadelphia. 

A new intercoastal steamship service 
between Pacific and Atlantic ports will 
be inaugurated by the Quaker Line with 
the sailing of the Orleans from Phila- 
delphia on Jan. 29. 

The Florida boom has resulted in in- 
creased activity in Pacific coastwise ship- 
ping, numerous vessels having been char- 











INE employees of the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co., who have 
been with the organization for upwards of 25 years, were recently pre- 
sented with gold watches in appreciation of their services to the com- 


pany. Those favored were: Arthur Calloway, 


packer; William Dammeyer, 


roll tender; N. G. Klump, millwright; Stephen Liddle, head miller; P. Snyder, 
packer; John Inglis, elevator foreman; Ralph Fischer, packer; Leonard Goble, 
wheat department; Marion Durman, loading foreman. 

Recognition of the loyalty and faithfulness of these men is in line with 
the company’s policy of creating a spirit of good will in the personnel of the 
organization. For more than a quarter of a century the firm has given each 
employee a turkey on Thanksgiving Day, and for a number of years it has 
distributed $10 gold — as Christmas presents. In addition, the firm pays 

i 


the cost of a $1,000 


fe insurance policy for each employee. 


Frank Hutchinson, manager of the mill, is shown at the right of the 
upper row in the rag me ugg gre L. R. Henkle, the superintendent, is 


at the other end of the row. 


ents of watches are seen in the order named above, reading from left to 
bottom. 


top to 


nine fortunate employees who were viebt, 


t, 


1309 


tered here to carry lumber to Florida. 
An unusual flotilla is now on the way 
from Seattle to Miami, consisting of the 
tug Roosevelt, which was Peary’s north 
pole discovery ship, two other tugs, two 
ocean-going barges, and three scows. The 
tugs and scows will be used at Miami in 
lightering the cargoes of the barges. 


New Coastal Service Iptended 
Oxranoma Ciry, Oxra.—A 30-day 
coastwise shipping service touching Hous- 
ton, New Orleans, Savannah, Charleston 
and Jacksonville is to be inaugurated in 
January by Naylor & Co., New Orleans. 


Ocean Rates to Gulf Ports Increased 

San Francisco, Cart.—Announcement 
has been made of a blanket increase of 10 
per cent on eastbound intercoastal 
freights to Gulf ports by the Lucken- 
bach Line and Swayne & Hoyt, as agents 
for the Pacific, Caribbean & Gulf Line. 
The rates will be effective Jan. 15, and are 
similar to the recent advance on ship- 
ments to north Atlantic ports. The re- 
cently announced increase on seasonal 
products shipped to the north Atlantic 
does not take effect until March 1. Ship- 
ments made prior to that date will avoid 
both the increase in freight rates and the 
state tax on stocks not in transportation 
on that date. 


Ocean Rates 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Dec. 29, 1925, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


oa From 5 
Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos-Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Antwerp .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Belfast ...... 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 cece 
Bergen ...... 27.00 © ecco 87.00 
Bordeaux 27.60 .... 27.60 27.50 TTT 
Bremen ,.... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Bristol ...... 24.00 .... «ee. 24.00 cece 
Cardiff ...... 24.00 .... .«... 24.00 eeee 
Copenhagen.. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
WOM vcccceve 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 eees 
Danzig ...... $0.00 .... «+... 30.00 
BPE. cecece 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 
Dundee ..... 223.00 .... 223.00 .... 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
GOON cece GRID cece cee cose esee 
Glasgow ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Gothenburg... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 eee0 
Hamburg ... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
TEBVTO cccccce 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 eves 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
TRO ccccccce 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 eves 
BUNGE ccccccce 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 cove 
Liverpool .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
London ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Londonderry. 21.00 .... 21.00 .... yor 
Malmd ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 oeee 
Manchester .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
BEEEEEE coe GOIOO coos ce0ee ceve coce 
BOUPOEOEED cco BEUO 200s S000 eves cece 
Oale ccccccece 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
PIPES cccccs BB.BO cece cove cece cece 
Rotterdam .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Bestmampton. B6.08 .cee seme cece rr 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
BOOTED ccccce Ee o%ae ©4009 “e080 
Stockholm ... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 





All-Rall Rates 


All-rail domestic rates on flour from west- 
ern terminals to the principal eastern and 
southern markets are as follows, in cents 
per 100 lbs: 


Co From s 
a2 Lay 
3 = 
io & @ g 
o © to 
To— = : ; s 8 
= 3 . 
36 OM a 6 
New York ...... 43.5 48 48 34.5 30.5 
Philadelphia ... 41.5 46 46 32.6 28.5 
Baltimore ...... 40.5 45 45 31.6 27.5 
BRON cv ccccces 45.5 60 50 36.6 32.5 
Washington .... 40.5 45 45 31.6 27.5 
Roanoke ....... 40.5 45 45 31.6 27.5 
Galveston ...... 63.5 56 49.56 49.5 61.5 
WUOUTOIE oc ccccce 40.5 45 45 31.56 27.5 
Cumberland, Md. 38.5 43 43 29.5 25.5 
Portland, Maine. 45.5 50 50 36.56 32.5 
Buffalo ........ 32 37 37 23.56 19 
Pittsburgh ..... 32 37 87 23.6 19 
Portsmouth, O.. 32 35.6 36.6 22 19 
Rs i cecomes 32 37 37 23.6 19 
Cleveland ...... 32 33.6 33.6 20 °%19 
BWOIOSS scrcccces 27.56 32 32 18.5 *15.5 
Cincinnati ..... 28.5 29 29 15.5 *15.5 
Detroit ........ 28.6 32 32 18.5 *15.5 
Chicago ........ 13 17.6 17.6 12 TT 
St. Louis ...... 20 13.56 13.6 ... %12 
Memphis ....... 31.6 26 24 11.5 *18.5 
Birmingham ... 56 49.56 48.56 36 %43 
New Orleans ... 48.5 42 41 28.5 *35.5 
Montgomery ... 56 49.6 48.5 36 %43 
Atlanta ........ 58.56 52 51 38.6 *46.5 
Mobile ......+++ 48.5 42 41 28.56 *35.5 


Jacksonville ... 56 49.5 48.5 386 %43 

*Originating in the Northwest. When 
originating in transmississippi territory the 
rate to Cleveland is 3c less than from the 
Northwest, to Toledo and Detroit ic less, to 
Birmingham, New Oreans, Montgomery, At- 
lanta, Mobile and Jacksonville ic more. 
When originating in Illinois the rate to 
Cleveland is .5c less than from the North- 
west, to Toledo, Cincinnati and Detroit ic 
less, to Birmingham, New Orleans, Mont- 
gomery, Atlanta, Mobile and Jacksonville 
3c more. 
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SEATTLE 


The holiday season and the approach of 
inventory taking time, combined with the 
erratic wheat market, have put an end 
to all activity in flour. Local and inter- 
state business shared alike last week. 

Flour Prices-—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Dec. 24: family 
patent, $8.40@9 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons; 
pastry flour, $7.40@7.70, 98’s; standard 
patent $7.80@8.10, 98’s; blends, made 
from spring and Pacific hard wheats, 
$8.70@9.35, 98's. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms, Dec. 24: Da- 
kota, $9.60@10.05; Montana, $8.80@9. 

Export Trade.—-A very gentle wave of 
demand reached this coast from South 
China last week, but no other oriental 
markets showed any interest in American 
flour. Moderate sales were made to the 
west coast of South America, but nothing 
developed with the United Kingdom or 
the Continent. 

Export Flour Prices.—Prevailing ex- 
port quotations, Dec. 24: Hongkong and 
North China ports, soft wheat straights 
and clears, $7.70 bbl, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, 
or $7, net, f.a.s., basis 49-lb cottons; pat- 
ents, $8.75, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, or $8.05, 
net, f.a.s. To the United Kingdom, soft 
wheat straights 46s, and hard wheat 
straights 48s, c.i.f., per 280 Ibs, jutes. 

WHEAT 

There was little activity in Pacific 
northwestern wheat last week. Since the 
United Kingdom bought several cargoes 
some weeks ago, sales have been confined 
to a few parcel lots, although prices have 
been closer to a workable basis. The 
Orient has not been buying here recently, 
and has taken only a few parcels of Cana- 
dian wheat from Vancouver. 

Prompt wheat quotations, sacked, 
coast, Dec. 24: soft and western white, 
$1.61 bu; hard winter, western red and 
northern spring, $1.57; Big Bend blue- 
stem and Baart, $1.60@1.61. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BP, BOGE sa cvcdcioavecess 22,515 43 
Previous week ........... 32,026 61 
SO Serer er er rer cy 2,147 23 
Two years ago ........... 22,057 42 
Three years ago ...... 31,330 59 
Four years ago ........-..- 20,789 39 
PIVG FORTS AHO .cesccvcess 9,241 18 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

oe S Prrerre ere ree 24,209 42 
Previous week ........... 50,101 88 
Te WD 0.8 66.0006 56500800 19,267 34 
Two years ago ........... $8,281 67 
Three years ago .......... 31,330 59 
POG POOLS AHO cccccccvess 34,457 60 
Five-years ago .......e... 7,647 13 


NOTES 


Roger D. Pinneo, who has been traffic 
manager of the port of Astoria for the 
last five years, has resigned, and will en- 
ter the shipping business at Seattle. 


Exports of flour from Seattle and 
Tacoma in the first half of December: to 
Hongkong, 19,250 bbls; Manila, 7,750; 
Chile, 1,000; Bolivia, 600; Peru, 3,885; 
Ecuador, 5,725; Colombia, 83. 

Fall sown wheat, which has been in a 
very questionable condition, owing to the 
lack of autumn rains, has been gradually 
improving, rains of the last fortnight hav- 
ing greatly improved thin fields and 
caused dormant wheat to germinate. 


The sale to the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver, of the 500-bbl mill at 
Pocatello, Idaho, has been closed. The 
Colorado company now operates six mills 
in Idaho, with an aggregate capacity of 


3,400 bbls. They are located at Pocatello, 
Burley, Caldwell, St. Anthony, Twin 
Falls and Weiser. 

Due to a large wheat crop and good 
prices, the farmers who borrowed money 
from the state last year for seed wheat 
have repaid the loans. At a recent ban- 
quet given by farmers in Sherman Coun- 
ty, 268 mortgages given to secure seed 
wheat loans were burned, representing 
loans aggregating $190,000. 

T. Domen, manager of the Seattle 
branch of S. Suzuki & Co., Tokyo, Japan, 
left last week for New York, whence he 
will go to Germany and the United King- 
dom. S. Suzuki & Co. are large importers 
of Canadian and American flour, which 
they use at their factory near Yokohama 
solely for gluten and starch extraction, 
consuming about 25,000 bbls a month. 


e@ SAN FRANCISCO 

Christmas week brought a_ strange 
situation in the San Francisco market, 
with listless and slow trading on con- 
tinually advancing prices. What little 
buying was done was on the basis of 
short-time deliveries. Larger buyers 
have not been in the market for any 
large quantities. The smaller ones have 
continued to limit their purchases. 

Despite the apparent slow demand for 
flour, however, there has been no accu- 
mulation on the San Francisco market. 
Receipts continue about normal, and are 
being quickly absorbed. 

Following their policy of deferring 
price changes until market trends are 
very definite, California mills have re- 
tained the price of $9.50 bbl for family 
patents, f.o.b., San Francisco, basis 98-lb 
cottons. No other changes have been 
announced by them. Blue-stem patents 
from Washington and Oregon were quot- 
ed on Dec. 26 at $7.80@8.10, and 
straights at $7.70@7.90, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco and other California com- 
mon points, basis 98-lb cottons. Kansas 
standard patents were quoted at $9.65@ 
9.75, Montana standard patents at $9.60 
@9.80, and Dakota standard patents at 
$9.75@10. 

NOTES 


M. M. Gragg, miller, of Monterey, 
Cal., has been visiting in San Francisco. 

W. L. Thompson, Portland, Oregon, 
representing the National Biscuit Co., 
has been in San Francisco on business. 

Sugar prices dropped 10c last week, 
cane granulated being quoted at $5.45 
per 100 lbs and beet granulated at $5.25, 
seaboard. 

Plans for the expenditure of $500,000 
on improvements to the Crockett sugar 
refinery by the California & Hawaiian 
Sugar Refining Co. are announced. 

Biggs, Cal., proposes to hold a rice 
day as an annual event. Business men 
of that community announce that from 
$3,000,000 to $5,000,000 are received each 
year for Butte County rice. 

American wheat is becoming more and 
more an important factor in Japanese 
life, according to Kyohei Kato, manager 
director of the Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha, 
Ltd., Tokyo, Japan. 

Trading was suspended on the after- 
noon of Dec. 22 by the Grain Trade As- 
sociation when 360 children were the 
guests of the grain men of San Fran- 
cisco at a Christmas celebration. 

Stewart P. Elliott, general sales man- 
ager for the Sperry Flour Co., is in Italy, 
visiting his mother. He will be back in 
San Francisco about the middle of Jan- 
uary, having completed his business tour 
of European cities. 

Joseph de Haan, who has been assist- 
ant chemist of the Sperry mill at Ogden, 
Utah, has been transferred to Portland 
as chemist, and has been succeeded at 


Ogden by E. W. Vandercook, formerly 
of the Vallejo, Cal., laboratory. 

California’s crop shipments for 1925 
have been the heaviest in the state’s his- 
tory, 500 California shippers attending a 
conference in San Francisco were told 
by George A. Leithner, district man- 
ager of the American Railway Associa- 
tion. 

W. H. Crocker, a member of the Sper- 
ry Flour Co.’s directorate, is announced 
as president of the new Crocker First 
National Bank and the Crocker First 
Federal Trust Co., institutions resulting 
from a merger of the Crocker National 
Bank and the First National Bank of 
San Francisco. 

Announcement during the week that 
the Sperry Flour Co. had disposed of its 
Capitol Mill property in Stockton to 
Chadwick, Sykes & Stone created con- 
siderable interest, although the possi- 
bility of such a sale had been generally 
known after the Sperry company shut 
down the Stockton plant and renewed 
activities at the big Vallejo mill. The 
company has two other operating prop- 
erties at Stockton. 

Lloyd C. Mitchell, Ogden, Utah, and 
Edward O’Connell, Helena, Mont., ac- 
companied by their wives, will leave 
about Feb. 1 from New York for a 
three months’ trip to South America, 
and on their return will journey to 
Alaska to spend three months. Mr. 
Mitchell is manager of the Ogden Bak- 
ing Co., which was recently absorbed by 
the Continental, and Mr. O’Connell is 
head of a baking corporation in Mon- 


tana. 
W. E. Zuprann. 


PORTLAND 

There was a 20c decline in the flour 
market at the opening of last week, but 
with the subsequent advance in wheat, 
the market strengthened, though no 
change was made in flour prices. The 
frequent fluctuations have tended to 
check buying, which has been of a hand- 
to-mouth character. Quotations, Dec. 26: 
family patents $8.85, hard wheat second 
patents $9.45, and blue-stem second pat- 
ents $8.45. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

WOR. BPDE. cccwnvcoveseess 21,868 35 
Previous week ........... 27,709 44 
BOO GRO ceccccsetcccsces See 62 
TWO PORTS GOO cicevcccess 54,268 87 
Three years ago .......... 34,050 59 
Four years ago .......0.5% 28,129 49 
Five years ago ..........-. 16,485 34 


Although the wheat market advanced 
steadily last week, finally reaching $1.60 
bu, the volume of business has not been 
large. Demand was good throughout, 
but selling by the country has been back- 
ward, and until the level of two weeks 
ago is again reached, the farmers are not 
expected to dispose of much grain. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


CHINESE WAR AFFECTS 
JAPANESE EXPORTS 


Toxyo, Japan, Dec. 9.—Japan’s flour 
export trade has been badly crippled by 
war in China. At present the fate of the 
trade enjoyed by Japanese millers in 
Manchuria and North China, which con- 
stitutes almost the whole of Japan’s flour 
export business, hangs in the balance. 
Marshal Chang Tso-Lin, Mukden war 
lord and the commercial friend of Japan, 
stands with his back to the Liao River 
while the rebel army under General Kuo 
advances. Should he be defeated, it is 
more than probable that the note issue 
of 200,000,000 yuan which he has made 
would be canceled by General Kuo. 

With this possibility in view, the yuan 
rate is declining daily and now stands at 
200 yuan to 100 yen, against its par of 
100. The exchange of gold and silver for 
the yuan has almost ceased. Manchurian 
farmers are said to be holding their crops, 
and Japanese exporters and merchants 
in Manchuria are facing very serious 
losses, if not ruin. Exports to Manchuria, 
which ordinarily constitute 10 per cent 
of Japan’s total exports, have practically 
ceased. 

Chang is a keen business man, and has 
several Manchurian projects under his 
own and Sino-Japanese management. 
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Should his government fall, it is apparent 
that the disaster-would be severely fe); 
in Japan. : 

The only bright spot in the situation js 
that the war crisis has developed during 
the winter, which is the usual dull period 
of flour exports to North China p. 
from Japan. Due to the advance in wheat 
abroad, the price of flour in both To 
and Yokohama is slightly higher, in s))\te 
of the fact that the closing of the N: 
China outlets may soon throw a | 
amount of surplus flour on the mark 


y 


NOTES 
Japan’s rice imports for the year en |e 
Oct. 31, 1925, amounted to 59,991,234 
an increase of about 12,000,000 over 
previous similar period. Exports r 
ing this period were greater by a) jut 
5,500,000 bus, and totaled 9,324,178. 
Owing to the Japanese rice crop t 
ing out better than was expected, th: ir 
tention of a large importing firm to 1 
port about 2,500,000 bus rice from ) 
golia has been abandoned. The diffi 
of transporting it across the war are 
probably influenced this decision. 
Burton Cra» 


CHINESE MILLERS 
ASK PROTECTION 


Tientsin Flour Merchants Ask That an ‘m- 
port Duty Be Placed on Flour—Whe 
to Remain Untaxed 


$asSssas 








SHancual, Cuina, Dec. 3.—Re:s |u- 
tions have been drawn by the Tie: sin 
Flour Merchants’ Guild, petitioning ‘he 
Chinese government to revise the « is- 
toms tax on imported flour. The ; ro- 
posed revision would provide for the m- 
position of a duty on the annual al 
of imported American flour in exces. of 
501,875 bags, the amount estimate: to 
be required each year by Americans rv -id- 
ing in China. The petition of the 7 on 
tsin organization explained its objec ive 
to be the protection of the Chinese 1. ill- 
ing industry. The resolution read. in 
part, as follows: 

“Many flour mills have been es ib- 
lished and they have found consider. |le 
difficulty in marketing their prodits, 
due to the competition of foreign fl ur, 
which comes in duty free. We there: ore 
petition that our government may bh: ing 
up at the coming tariff conference the 
question of limiting the quantity of ‘or- 
eign flour to be exempt from duty.” {he 
petition stated that “the amount in ex- 
cess of the actual needs is about 19.) \(),- 
000 bags. According to internati ial 
practice, this quantity should be 1 ide 
to pay duty.” The same petition, \ ven 
placed before the Flour Guild of Sh 
hai, was rejected on the ground th: it 
would not be beneficial in that form. A 
Shanghai merchant urged that the Chi: ese 
milling industry be protected by fi: ing 
a duty on imported flour, continuin: to 
set no tax on Chinese flour, and admi! ing 
foreign wheat free. 

Chinese millers who refused to uy 
Canadian wheat when it was slig tly 
above their notions apparently miss! 4 
good opportunity, for the price ap: re- 
ciation has been steady for several we ‘ks, 
and indications are that an immediate re- 
version to the old quotations is unli! |) 
Japan is reported to be operating in ‘he 
Canadian market, thereby adding to ‘he 
list of consumers anxious to secure - 'p- 
plies. American Club straight flou~ is 
available at $1.90 per 49-lb bag. < us- 
tralian wheat and flour are priced a! \ve 
what merchants care to pay. 

Stocks of Chinese wheat are being | «d 
in the interior, the fact that both ‘he 
Peking-Hankow and the Tientsin-Pu ow 
railways are cut by military operat 1s 
preventing shipments from arriving { 0™ 
upcountry. The embargo against ¢ in 
shipments out of Hankow has not vet 
been lifted. Shanghai mills expect tc ze! 
busy milling actively by the middl of 
December. 





JAPANESE RICE ESTIMATE SMALL  & 

The second official estimate of the .' ‘p- 
anese rice crop is 305,000,000 bus, a de- 
crease of nearly 10,000,000 bus over the 
first estimate. The revised forecas' of 
the probable production, however, re))Te- 
sents an increase of 12,000,000 bus «ver 
last year’s crop, while it is 6,000,000 a! ve 
the average yield for the last five ye". 
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The corn market followed the general 
bullish tendency of wheat last week. 
Chicago prices from Saturday to Satur- 
day indicated a net gain of 444@4%c. 
Cash demand is fair, and deliveries on 


December contracts continue heavy. 
Strength in hogs and the zero weather 
prevailing over most of the corn belt 
are expected further to influence the 
market. 

The government estimate of the corn 
crop, made public last week, was some- 
what below trade expectations, the figure 
being 2,900,581,000 bus, compared with 
the November estimate of 3,013,380,000, 
a drop of 112,799,000 bus. The reduced 
total was made on a basis of more com- 
plete information, including the prelim- 
inary figures of the United States census 
for 1924. The revised total is 35,000,000 
bus less than average yield for the past 
five years. However, the total hog pro- 
duction in the corn belt is said to be the 
smallest since 1920. Some factors in the 
trade are of the opinion that the move- 
ment of corn to terminals will drop off 
considerably in the near future. 

Demand for corn meal continues fair, 
and prices are practically unchanged 
from last week. Hominy follows the 
corn meal tendency, with values remain- 
ing the same as a week ago. British mills 
are reported to be working to capacity to 
fill orders for table corn meal. Some fac- 
tors in the trade are of the view that a 
broad export demand for corn flour as a 
substitute for wheat in bread making will 
offset the expected decline in the demand 
for corn as feed in the corn belt due to 
the short hog production in that district. 

Minneapouis.—The corn market is 
practically unchanged. Values remain 
approximately the same, with better 
grades a shade easier. Receipts are 
somewhat heavier. No. 3 yellow is quot- 
ed at 1@4e over Chicago December, and 
No. 4 at 1@5c under. There is little of 
either of these grades coming into the 
market. There is also a scarcity of kiln 
dried, No. 3 yellow selling at December 
to 2c over. Elevators are taking Nos. 5 
and 6 for drying at 10@15c and 16@20c 
under December, respectively. The mar- 
ket is slow on mixed corn. Shippers are 
taking No. 5 mixed at 15@17c under De- 
cember, and No. 6 mixed at 18@20c un- 
der. Much of this is sample corn. 


Sr. Lovis.——The demand for cash corn 
is fair. Country offerings to arrive are 
light. The government report issued 
last week was construed as bearish. Re- 
ceipts were 366 cars, against 576 in the 
previous week. Cash. prices, Dec. 26: 
No. 3 corn 72%c bu, No. 4 corn 70@ 
70%ec, No. 5 corn 6642@674%4c; No. 8 
yellow 74c, No. 4 yellow 7012@71%c; 
No. 3 white 72%c, No. 4 white 70c, No. 
5 white 67c. Corn products were quoted, 
Dec. 26: standard corn meal, $2.10@2.20 
per 100 Ibs; cream meal, $2.20@2.40; 
corn flour, $2.40@2.50. 

New Orteans.—Demand for corn was 
fair last week. Exports increased, espe- 
cially to Europe. Rotterdam was the 
largest buyer of the week through this 
port, taking 118,569 bus. Hamburg was 
second, with 102,860, and Liverpool third 





CHEAP CORN VERSUS COSTLY 
POTATOES 

We are happy to employ once 
again the immortal words of Rob- 
ert Schumann, “Hats off, gentle- 
men—a genius!’ An _ almost 
anonymous genius, this one, who 
writes to the editor of the women’s 
page over the initials E. C. S., 
suggesting a way to get around 
the high cost of potatoes. No 
congressional investigation is 
urged; no mass meetings; no ap- 
peal to the berserk instincts; no 
call to get out and string up the 
potato profiteers to lamp posts. 
Nothing of the kind. E. C. S. 
calmly and confidently suggests 
eating more corn bread and corn 
cakes in place of potatoes. Corn 
bread. Corn flapjacks. Corn 
meal mush. What could be sweet- 
er? Hats off, gentlemen, to E. C. 





S.!—The Kansas City Star. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


with 42,857. Prices, Dec. 24: No. 2 yel- 
low corn $1 bu, sacked, No. 3 99c; No. 2 
white $1, No. 3 99c; hominy feed $1.77 
per 100 Ibs; grits $2.10, in 98’s; cream 
meal $2.10, in 98’s; yellow chops $1.90 
per 100 Ibs. 

Nasuvitte.—Corn prices were lower 
last week. Demand from the South was 
quiet. Receipts from Ohio River terri- 
tory continued liberal, and stocks are in- 
creasing. Prices, Dec. 26: No. 2 white 
844c bu, No. 3 white 8342c; No. 2 yellow 
8542c, No. 3 yellow 844%2c. A fair de- 
mand features the business at corn meal 
mills. Prices, Dec. 26: bolted, paper 
bags, per bu, $1.05; bulk, 98c. 

Mempuis.—Corn meal continues quiet, 
but some of the larger distributors have 
entered into contracts during the past 
few days. Buying continues limited, but 
the strength shown by corn and wheat 
is awakening interest, and if prices hold, 
business is expected to be larger. Quo- 
tation, Dec. 24: cream, basis 24’s, in car 
lots, Memphis, $3.80@4 bbl. Receipts of 
corn continue light and demand mod- 
erate, with cash No. 3 white quoted on 
Dec. 26 at 78c bu, No. 3 mixed at 76c, 
and No. 3 yellow at 80c. 

Kansas Crry.—Demand for corn and 
corn products is fair. Prices underwent 
a rather sharp rise last week. Cash 
prices, Dec. 26: white corn, No. 2 76@ 
77¥%ec bu, No. 3 74@75%c, No. 4 71@ 
72%2c; yellow corn, No. 2 76@77c, No. 3 
74@75'¥%2c, No. 4 71@72%ec; mixed corn, 
No. 2 75@76c, No. 3 734%2.@74c, No. 4 
70@72c; cream meal, $4.10 bbl,—hasis 
car lots, Kansas City, 100-lb cotton 
sacks; corn bran, $28 ton; hominy feed, 
$28. 

PurapetpHi1a.—Corn was alternately 
higher and lower last week, but closed 
firm at a net advance of Ic. Supplies 
are increasing, but demand is fair and 
outside inquiries last week were stronger. 
Receipts, 260,736 bus; exports, 34,285; 
stock, 273,140. New No. 3 yellow kiln- 
dried on Dec. 26 was quoted at 8512@ 
8642c bu. Corn goods are easier. Sup- 
plies are small, but ample for trade re- 
quirements. Quotations, Dec. 26, in 100- 
lb sacks: kiln-dried granulated yellow 
and white meal, fancy, $2.55@2.75; white 
cream meal, fancy, $2.55@2.75; pearl 
hominy and grits, $2.55@2.75. 

Boston.—Corn meal is firm, with the 
market lower. Granulated yellow was 
quoted on Dec. 26 at $2.35, with bolted at 
$2.30 and feeding meal and cracked corn 
at $1.90, all in 100-lb sacks. Hominy feed 
is quiet, on Dec. 26 ranging $45@45.25 
ton, in sacks. 

Battimore.—-Corn receipts last week 
were 738,709 bus. Sales included south- 
ern white, yellow and mixed at prices 
ranging 73@85c bu. Closing prices, Dec. 
24: No. 2 spot, 84c; No. 3 spot, 81c; 
domestic No. 2 yellow, track, 86c. The 
movement of corn to this market is now 
rivaling that of its most prosperous days. 
Corn meal and hominy are steady and 
quiet at $2.25@2.35 per 100 lbs for estab- 
lished quality. Exports of corn for the 
four market days were 338,044 bus. 


Liverpoor, Ena., Dec. 9.—Corn is firm, 
prices of all descriptions afloat and for 
shipment steadily advancing, with de- 
mand good. Wintry weather in this 
country and on the Continent has had 
considerable influence in this respect. 
Parcels of River Plate corn are Is 444d 
@l1s 6d qr dearer, American 1s 41d, 
European 9d, and African 6d@1s. Stocks 
are slowly decreasing at all the leading 
collection ports. European corn is being 
offered more freely at an advance of 
9d qr. 

Corn showed unusual strength on Dec. 
26 in the face of increased receipts. De- 
mand is very light, with no sales of high- 
er grades reported. Sample yellow sold 
on Dec. 26 at 701%c bu. Demand has 
been light for cracked corn. Corn meal, 
however, was active. Mills are working 
up to capacity to fill orders for table 
corn meal. Hominy is in fair demand, 
with values unchanged. White was of- 
fered on Dec. 26 at $34.50 ton, and yel- 
low at $33. 


AUSTRALIAN OAT SHORTAGE 
Canadian shippers of oats are being 
asked to send samples to Australia, 
where it is expected there will be a con- 
siderable demand for imported stocks, 
owing to the shortage in domestic crops 
caused by drouth, 








Lonpon, Ene., Dec. 9.—With increased 
steadiness in the oat market, London 
oatmeal millers are holding prices rather 


firmly, and report trade improving. 
American and Canadian millers have ad- 
vanced their prices about 9d per sack for 
both oatmeal and rolled oats to 38s and 
87s, c.i.f., respectively. There has been 
no trade reported in oatmeal, but some 
small business has been done in rolled 
oats. 

Betrast, Iretranp, Dec. 7.—Oatmeal 
has risen in price, but it is still possible 
to buy one of the best brands of flake 
at 37s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast. It must 
be admitted that there is no great anxi- 
ety on the part of holders of flake oat- 
meal to cut prices to any great extent, 
as the quantities bought for shipment 
have been small and the goods will arrive 
on a bare market. The position is dif- 
ferent in medium cut oatmeal, for, al- 
though prices for shipment are very firm, 
there are resellers who are willing to 
undersell importers. 

Toronto. — Last week’s business in 
rolled oats was affected by holiday condi- 
tions, and trading slowed down. De- 
mand, however, was moderately good. 
Prices declined 25c. Quotations, Dec. 26: 
rolled oats $6.40@6.50 bbl, in 90-lb jutes; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats; jobbers get a discount of 
40c bbl from these prices. 


Winniree.—Extremely cold weather 
over the western provinces has given a 
fresh impetus to domestic sales of rolled 
oats and oatmeal. Millers of these prod- 
ucts state that they have no difficulty in 
procuring their requirements of milling 
oats, and that business is exceptionally 
brisk. The export trade is of good vol- 
ume. Prices are steady. Quotations, 
Dec. 26: rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $2.80 
@2.90; oatmeal, in 98-Ib bags, 25 per 
cent over rolled oats. 

Cuicaco.—Millers say that oat prod- 
ucts are in very slow request. At this 
season they expect a slowing up in de- 
mand, but this year the dullness is very 
pronounced. Rolled oats were quoted, 
Dec. 26, at $2.25 per 90-lb sack, and 
oatmeal at $2.50 per 100 Ibs. 

Puimapetputa.—Oatmeal is quiet, but 
prices are firmly maintained in sympathy 
with the strength of the raw material. 
Quotations, Dec. 26, $3@3.20 per 90-lb 
sack for ground. 

Boston.—There is no change in the 
price of oatmeal. On Dec. 26, rolled was 
quoted at $2.75, with cut and ground at 
$3.02, all in 90-Ib sacks. 





Minwavkeer.—Trading in buckwheat is 
within narrow limits, as little is being 
shipped here, and mills in the interior 
are maintaining their supplies from local 


production. Prices are firm, but the 
heavy crop seems to be a drag. Nominal 
quotations, Dec. 19, per 100 lbs: silver 
hull, $1.70@1.80; Japanese, $1.85@1.90. 

Cuicaco.—No material change has oc- 
curred in buckwheat flour. Buyers have 
their temporary needs covered, and new 
business is of small proportions. Buck- 
wheat flour was quoted, Dec. 26, at $3.40 
per 100 lbs. 

PuiapeLtpuia.—Buckwheat flour is in 
small supply and firm, with a moderate 
demand. Quotations, Dec. 26, $3.75@4 
per 98-lb sacks. 

Burrato.—The movement of  buck- 
wheat continues very light. The selling 
price of $1.90 per 100 Ibs, Buffalo, does 
not permit of much business. 

Toronto.—The demand for buckwheat 
is limited. Prices have declined 5c. On 
Dec. 26 good quality sold at 68@73c bu, 
in car lots, on track, country points. 





MEXICAN IMPORTS OF SEMOLINA 


According to the American consul at 
Mexico City, there is an excellent market 
in Mexico for imported semolina prod- 
ucts. Although there is a macaroni in- 
dustry in Mexico, its product is not very 
much in demand, due to the fact that the 
macaroni will not retain its shape after 
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being cooked. This is accounted for by 
the fact that the flour used in the manu- 
facture of these products is a soft flour, 
the climate being unsuitable for the culti- 
vation of hard wheat. 

The United States now supplies by far 
the greater quantity of Mexico’s imports 
of semolina products, having superseded 
Italy in this respect. The total imports 
in 1924 amounted to 1,224,000 lbs, of 
which the United States supplied 1,075,- 
000. 





“MEMOS” OF MILLING HISTORY 
Notes from the Files of The Northwestern 
Miller 


50 YEARS AGO 


Dec. 24, 1875.—More than 75 mills were 
represented at the recent meeting of 
millers held in Chicago. This was the 
largest and most influential gathering of 
this nature ever brought together on this 
continent. 

The Erie Street Flouring Mills, Tole- 
do, were partially destroyed by fire on 
Dec. 17. About half of the $13,000 loss 
was covered by insurance. 

A budget of appropriations sent to 
Congress by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury contained a recommendation for the 
appropriation of $125,000 for the comple- 
tion of the St. Anthony Falls improve- 
ment at Minneapolis. | 

Roderick Clark, who sponsored the de- 
velopment of the waterpower of Mar- 
seilles, Ill., died there on Dec. 18. 

Dec. 31, 1875.—Johnny Young, for 
years one of the most scientific stone- 
men on the falls of St. Anthony, has 
been put in charge of C. A. Pillsbury’s 
Empire Mills. r 

S. H. Chute has been re-elected agent 
for the St. Anthony Falls Water Power 
Co. for a term of five years. 

The grist mill at Flushing, near Flint, 
Mich., was destroyed by fire in the early 
morning of Dec. 28. ; 

A project is on foot in Michigan to 
get up a petition asking Congress to 
appropriate money for building a ship 
canal across the southern part of the 
state between lakes Michigan and Erie. 

The Northwestern Miller urges a per 
manent organization of millers. 

25 YEARS AGO 

Dec. 26, 1900.—Kansas City is becom 
ing a conspicuous flour producer. 

In the four principal milling centers 
Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Kansas City and 
St. Louis—the flour output was larger 
last week than in the preceding one. 

Andrew H. Henderson, of Christensen 
& Henderson, Madelia, Minn., was killed 
in the firm’s mill on Dec. 19 when his 
frock coat caught in a smooth shaft. 

B. C. Church, a miller of Asotin, 
Wash., is building a small steamer to 
distribute his products on the upper 
Snake River. 

M. S. Nichols, pioneer member of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, died 
on Dec. 19. He was 82 years old. 

Dec. 19, 1900.— With the holidays near 
at hand, millers have resigned themselves 
to the prevailing conditions and do not 
look for any activity in flour until “after 
the first of the year.” 

Before the next regular weekly issue 


-of The Northwestern Miller appears, 


there will have gone forth from this office 
an extra holiday number. 

Memberships in the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce are now held at $750, 
and have recently sold as high as $805. 
The foundation for the new Chamber of 
Commerce Building is completed. 

The milling season just closed may be 
called a moderately prosperous one for 
the average European miller. 





CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS 

Exports of bran, shorts, etc., 
from Canada in the month of 
November, 1925, as officially re- 
ported, amounted to 27,298 tons, 
valued at $683,967. Of this amaunt, 
26,966 tons were exported to the’ 
United States. 

For the four months from Aug. 
1 to Nov. 30, 1925, Canada export- 
ed 72,911 tons of bran, shorts, etc., 
valued at $1,864,580, of which 71,- 
555 tons were exported to the 
United States. 
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Millfeed Demand.—Holiday dullness and the approach of the inventory 
period have had a depressing effect upon feed as well as upon flour. Demand 
is slack in most centers, although the Northwest reports some stimulus from 


the strength in grain and from colder weather. 


Light production continues 


to give firmness to the market, though the pressure of slack demand and the 


large corn crop have contributed to a slight weakening of values. 


Warm, 


open weather in the Southwest is a depressing factor in that quarter, while 
the recent cold wave over the northwestern and central states has had the 
opposite effect. The prospect of a short hog production in the corn belt gives 


an unfavorable aspect to the outlook for millfeed in that direction. 


In gen- 


eral, however, millers look for a strong market after Jan. 1. 

Canadian millers continue to report a brisk business in millfeed, and 
many of them experience difficulty in meeting the demand. Most of the big 
mills are using their supplies to satisfy the mixed car trade. 

Prices.—Domestic mill quotations are practically unchanged from a week 


ago. 


Jobbers find an active demand for spring bran and standard middlings, 


and have advanced asking prices 50c and $1.50, respectively, over a week ago. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Miwavxee. — Consumptive require- 
ments of feeds are expected to undergo 
a material enlargement as the result of 
the recent severe cold wave. However, 
there was little activity last week. The 
demand bears all the earmarks of a holi- 
day season, but mills are not pressing 
offerings. Bran remains more valuable 
than middlings. Nominal quotations, 
Dec. 26: spring bran $28@28.50 ton, win- 
ter bran $29.20@29.70, standard mid- 
dlings $26@27, flour middlings $29@30, 
red dog $36.50@39, and cottonseed meal 
$36.50@40.50, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Sr. Lovis.—Buying of both bran and 
shorts is very quiet, and offerings are 
about the same. Buyers fear that re- 
serve stocks are really larger than antici- 
pated, while sellers are not offering any 
larger quantities than for several weeks. 
Stocks are low, and old bookings have 
almost been exhausted. Quotations, Dec. 
26: soft winter bran $29@29.50 ton, hard 
winter bran $28@28.50, and gray shorts 
$32@33. 

Cuicaco.—The market is extremely 
quiet, and the usual holiday dullness pre- 
vails. Bran is firm, due to light supplies. 
Standard middlings are easy and plenti- 
ful. Some sales have been made at lower 
levels. Heavy feeds remain quiet. Spring 
bran was quoted, Dec. 26, at $28@28.50 
ton, hard winter bran $29@29.50, stand- 
ard middlings $26.50@27, flour middlings 
$29@30.50, and red dog $36.50@40. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapouis.—The strength in grain 
has acted as a stimulus to the millfeed 
market. An active demand has developed 
for bran and standard middlings, but 
flour middlings and red dog temporarily 
are neglected. Jobbers have advanced 
their asking prices on bran 50c ton and 
on standard middlings $1.50, over a week 
ago. 

“The situation is much stronger. Millers 
apparently are reluctant to take on any 
volume of business for deferred delivery. 
With colder and more seasonable weather 
in prospect and with stocks in the hands 
of the trade light, distributors look for 
better business from now on. Some of 
the larger city mills, based on present 
operations, claim to have enough orders 
on books to absorb their bran production 
for at least 60 days. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $26.50 
ton, standard middlings $26@26.50, flour 
middlings $30@33, red dog $38@40, 
wheat mixed feed $29@32.50, and rye 
middlings $25.50@26, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Dec. 29 Year ago 
pecxsbascted $.....@26.50 $.....@32.00 
Stand. middlings.. 25.50@26.00 33.00@33.75 
Flour middlings.. 26.50@30.00 35.00@37.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 34.50@39.00 41.00@43.00 

Dvutvutx.—Local mills have bookings of 
millfeed running into January, but are in 
a position to negotiate some new business 
if they could sell flour. Feed is strong, 


especially bran. 


Bran 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—Millfeed is suffering 
from the same malady that affects the 
sale of flour,—holiday dullness. No buy- 
er is in a mood to build up his stocks so 
near to jventory time, and demand from 
all sources is rather inconsequential. 
Coupled with this, to restrict buying, is 
the new, low-priced corn crop, and gen- 
erally fair and open weather. The bear- 
ish influences are partly offset by the light 
production of mills and the tendency of 
sellers to withhold offerings as long as 
possible, in the hope of finding the situa- 
tion bettered. Millers are not offering 
deferred deliveries at workable prices. 

Current quotations are about 50c ton 
lower than a week ago. Quotations, Dec. 
26, car lots, Kansas City: bran, $26@ 
26.50; brown shorts, $28@28.50; gray 
shorts, $30@30.50. 


Atcuison.—Millfeed last week showed 
a slight sagging tendency, and shorts sold 
at $31 ton, mill-run at $29, and bran at 
$27, basis Missouri River. This decline 
was in the face of considerable reduction 
in capacity. However, as millers are 
oversold on feed, there is no inclination 
to sell any on this basis, as stocks are 
very light. 


Satina.—Feed demand is slow, millers 
having no difficulty in keeping ahead of 
orders. Quotations, Dec. 24, car lots, 
basis Kansas City: bran, $1.80@1.40 per 
100 Ibs; mill-run, $1.50@1.55; gray shorts, 
$1.60@1.70. 


Hvrtcuinson.— Demand for feed is 
easier, although in most cases it is up to 
the supply. A fairly active inquiry ex- 
ists for bran, but shorts are draggy. 
Quotations, Kansas City basis, Dec. 26: 
bran, $28@29 ton; mill-run, $32; gray 
shorts, $35@36. 


Oxtanoma Crry.—Millfeed supply and 
demand is more nearly balanced than at 
any time for several months. Stocks are 
generally low, and increased buying is 
looked for during the next month. 
Straight bran sold on Dec. 26 at $1.50 
per bag of 100 lbs, mill-run $1.60, and 
shorts $1.85. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Totepo.—Demand for feed has fallen 
off, and is not very good. Prices are 
nominally the same as a week ago. Soft 
winter wheat bran was quoted on Dec. 24 
at $33@35 ton, mixed feed at $33.40@34, 
and middlings at $31@33, in 100’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 


Evansvitte. — Millfeed dragged last 
week, with little change in prices. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 26: bran, $31.50 ton; mixed 
feed, $33; shorts, $35.50. 


THE SOUTH 


Nasuvitte.—The millfeed market is 
quiet, with most mills reporting light 
sales in the Southeast. Prices have not 
responded to the upward trend of grain, 
and on Dec. 26 were firm, as follows: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $29@32 ton; 
standard middlings, $34@37. 


Mempuis.—Very little business is re- 
ported in millfeed, but a few cars have 
been sold at bargain figures. The trade 
continues dubious about prices holding, 
although the erratic movement of wheat 
causes the withdrawal of many offers. 
Wheat bran was quoted on Dec. 26 at $30 
@31 ton, and gray shorts $34@36, with 
buyers indifferent. 


Norro.x.—Although millfeed has been 
in very light demand, prices have been 
stronger. Brokers report little inquiry 
and practically no activity, due to the 
holidays. Quotations, Dec. 26: red dog 
$45.50@48 ton, flour middlings $37@39, 
standard middlings $34.50@35, bran 
$33.50@34. ® 


THE EAST 


Burrato.—There is a steady demand 
for feeds from country points. Prices 
are firm, as offerings are light, and there 
is every prospect of a strong market after 
Jan. 1. Bran was offered on Dec. 26 at 
$29.50 ton, middlings at the same figure, 
flour middlings at $35.50, and red dog 
at $40.50. 


Battrmore.—Millfeed is unchanged and 
lifeless in the absence of trading. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 24, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $34@34.50; soft winter bran, 
$35@36; standard middlings, $33@33.50; 
flour middlings, $38@39; red dog, $44 
@45. 


Bosron.—Demand was quiet last week 
for all wheat feeds, with prices higher. 
Quotations, Dec. 26, prompt or near-by 
shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran $34.25@35, standard middlings 
$33.50@34, flour middlings $40.50@41, 
mixed feed $36.50@41, red dog $45, stock 
feed $37, cottonseed meal $39.50@44. 


Putiapetpu1a.—Millfeed is quiet, and 
some kinds are easier. Offerings, while 
not heavy, are ample for trade require- 
ments. Quotations, Dec. 26, for prompt 
shipment, per ton: spring bran $35@ 
85.50, hard winter bran $35.50@36, soft 
winter bran $36.50@37, standard mid- 
dlings $34.50@35, flour middlings $38@ 
40 as to quality, and red dog $45@46. 


PrrrssurcH.—The usual pre-holiday lull 
was the dominant feature of the millfeed 
market last week, the only bookings made 
being for prompt shipment. Offerings 
also were light. Quotations, Dec. 26, per 
ton: standard middlings, $30.40@31.40; 
flour middlings, $34.50@35.50; spring 
bran, $32.40@33.40; red dog, $48@44. 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 

Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Dec. 

29, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-Ib sacks: 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ...... $28.50@29.00 $.....@26.50 $.....@..... $.....@..... $33.50@34.50 
Hard winter bran. 29.50@30.00 ..... 26.00@26.50 28.00@28.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran... .....@...0. 0 000+ @inces ceeee@....- 29.00@29.50 35.00@36.00 
Stand. middlings*. 27.50@28.00 26.00@26.50 28.00@28.50 .....@..... 33.00@33.50 
Flour middlingst.. 29.00@30.50 30.00@33.00 30.00@30.50 31.50@32.50 38.00@39.00 
8 | PR 36.50@40.00 38.00@40.00 .....@.....  .202-@..... 44.00@45.00 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ...... | ore @29.00 $35.00@35.50 $34.50@35.00 $32.00@33.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran. .....@.... 35.50@36.00 .....@..... 32.00@33.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran.. .....@..... 36.50@37.00 oes 33.00@34.00 29.00@32.00 
Stand. middlings*. ..... @29.00 34.50@35.00 +++ @34.25 32.00@33.00 34.00@37.00 
Flour middlingst.. .....@34.50 38.00@40.00 .....@40.00 37.00@38.00 .....@..... 
BOG GOR se seicces coves @40.50 45.00@46.00 .....@45.00 47.00@48.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Bee $31.00 $33.00 $40.00 
@Winnipeg ...... 24.00 26.00 
*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 
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PACIFIC COAST 
Seatrie.—There has been little 


mand for millfeed, and .the tone of || 
An open winter, \ 
mild temperatures, has reduced the : 


market is easier. 


le- 
he 
th 


hn 


sonal use of feeds below normal. M \n- 


tana feeds sold in November for Dec 
ber, January and later are coming a! 


freely, and, added to liberal sales | 


interior mills to the coast, have some, 
overstocked north coast markets. W 
ington mill-run and Montana bran \ 
quoted on Dec. 26 at $31 ton, and m 
feed at $31.50. 

Porttann.—The millfeed market 
tinues slow, with prices no ‘more 
steady. Stocks are not heavy, but 
mand from all quarters is restri 
Mill-run was quoted on Dec. 26 
straight cars, at $33 ton, and midd! 
at $45. 

San Francisco. — Millfeeds sol 
lower prices last week, demand } 
slower than for many weeks. Ka 
bran was quoted on Dec. 26 at $35 
northern standard bran and mil! 
$32.50@33.50, white bran $35@36, 
dlings $46@47, and low grade flour 
@52, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—There is an excellent 
mand for millfeeds which mills have 


ficulty in meeting. Car lots are sci” 


and only to be had from a few mill 
the big concerns are using their sup 
in mixed car trade. Prices did not ch 


last week. Quotations, Dec. 26: bran < 


ton, shorts $33 and middlings $40, 


mixed cars, spot cash, delivered, Oni ri 


points. For export to the United St 
bran with mill-run screenings was qu 
at $23 ton and shorts at $25, f.o.b., « 
Fort William. 

Wriynirzc. — Although demand 
bran and shorts in the prairies is n 
keen as formerly, it is still moder: 
good, and millers are not heavily stoc 
Prices are stationary. Quotations, 
26: Fort William basis, bran $24 ton 
shorts $26; Saskatchewan, bran $24 
shorts $26; Alberta, bran $25 and s! 
$27; British Columbia, bran $27@29 
shorts $29@31; Pacific Coast, bran 
and shorts $32. 

Monrreat.—Brisk business is recor 
in all lines of millfeed. There were 
eral reports last week of car lots of 


selling at prices higher than the of! i: 


quotations. The latter did not vary, | 
ever, and closed on Dec. 26 as foll: 
bran, $30.25@31.25 ton, shorts $3 
middlings $39.25, with bags, less 25c 
for cash. 

EUROPE 


Lonnon, Ena., Dec. 9.—Millfeed pr es 


have been well maintained, with bra 
fair demand at £7 15s@£8 ton, ex-: 
Middlings have been quieter at £8: 
5s. Plate pollards show signs of impr 
ment, with sellers of passage parce! 
£6 5s, and resellers at £6. For De: 
ber shipment there are sellers at £5 
9d. Fancy Plate middlings for Nov 


ber-December shipment are offered a! ¢ 


16s 3d. Cotton cakes are quiet, | 
sellers of London made at £7 5s ton, 
mill. Cake made from Bombay see 
offered at £6 2s 6d. 


Betrast, Iretanp, Dec. 7.—All f 
stuffs are in active demand, owing to 
cold weather. Best broad white b 
English make, sells at £11 ton, delive 
Belfast or Dublin, but home made i 
greatest demand at £9 5s@£10. C 
mon red bran is selling at £8 10s@£8 


CATTLE ON FEED DEC. 1 
There were about 3 per cent less 
tle on feed for market in the corn 
states on Dec. 1, 1925, than on Dec. 1 
year, according to the Department 
Agriculture. This decrease was du: 
small numbers on feed in the states \ 
of the Mississippi River, where the i 
cated decrease was about 6 per cent. 
the states east of the river there 





an indicated increase of over 7 per ©" 


In the feeding areas of the wesi 
states there was an indicated increas: 
4 per cent. An increase of 19 per ce! 
reported .for the Lancaster, Pa., a 
The estimated percentage of last } 
in the different corn belt states is 
follows: Ohio 110, Indiana 110, Illi: 
110, Michigan 95, Wisconsin 100, Mi: 
sota 110, Iowa 90, Missouri 100, S: 
Dakota 80, Nebraska 88, Kansas 100. 
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The flaxseed price trend is upward. 
Markets in the United States and Can- 
ada have shown stubborn disinclination 
to be influenced bearishly by reports from 
Argentina. The Minneapolis December 
option on Dec. 28 indicated a net gain 
of 9c over the close of Dec. 19. In Ameri- 
can markets a better undertone was creat- 
ed by the revised United States govern- 
ment estimate, fixing the flaxseed crop 
total at 22,007,000 bus, a reduction of 
325,000 bus, compared with the estimate 
made on Nov. 1. No change is apparent 
in the Argentine situation as regards the 
crop. The Canadian official estimate fixes 
the total production for that country at 
6,500,000 bus. 

Prices for oil meal and cake are down 
about 50c. Demand is fair, having picked 
up somewhat on Dec. 28, after a week of 
quiet. Stocks are reduced to an extreme- 
ly low point, the mills being subjected to 
a heavy run to meet abundant shipping 
directions. Oil buyers are reported to 
be holding off, allowing their reserves to 
run down. Oil is firm. Export demand 
for cake is quiet. 

Mrnneapouis.—Local crushers report 
that the inquiry for linseed meal, which 
was quiet last week, picked up somewhat 
on Dec. 28. Demand is now fair. Stocks 
are reduced to a minimum, and mills 
have extremely little to sell until January. 
Shipping directions are coming in abun- 
dantly. At Minneapolis, meal is quoted 
at $45@45.50 ton, Chicago $47@47.50, 
Toledo $48, and Buffalo $49. 

The export trade is less active than the 
domestic. Oil cake is quoted at $48@ 
48.25 ton, f.a.s., New York. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Dec. 
26, 1925, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 

r-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 








Minneapolis ... 7,713 9,783 1,906 2,878 
Duluth .....<. 8,211 14,774 6,790 13,334 
Totale cecess 15,924 24,557 8,696 16,212 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 

1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis ———Duluth———, 
Track Toarr. Track Dec. May 

Dec. 22...$2.50 2.50 2.48% 2.46% 2.52 


Dec. 23... 2.53% 2.51 2.51% 2.49% 2.55 
Dec. 24... 2.54% 2.52% 2.54 2.52 2.57% 
Dec, 25-26 


Holidays 
Dec. 28... 2.56 2.64 2.55 2.53 2.59 
Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Dec. 26, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
7-—Receipts—., -——In store—, 
1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Minneapolis 135 208 147 1,092 463 478 
Duluth .... 49 70 721,275 1,171 474 


Totals .. 184 278 219 2,367 1,634 952 

Dutvurn.—Getting most of its power 
from the bullish wheat and coarse grains 
market, the flaxseed future market ad- 
vanced sharply last week. At the close 
on Dec. 28, December retained 814c of its 
bulge, and May, 91%4c. The holidays had 
a deterrent effect on trade, so that at 
times the market was slow notwithstand- 
ing its strength. The cash market con- 
tinues quiet, trade being limited to the 
small country offerings. Receipts are 
coming forward very slowly. Light ship- 
ping operations are apparent, stocks 
showing a slight increase. 


Mu.wavxker.—Mills are well supplied 
with directions for linseed meal, and are 
not disposed to press offerings on the 
market. Demand is only fair, but the 
future looks more promising. Nominal 
quotation, Dec. 26, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $47 
@47.50 ton. 


Cuicaco.—The linseed oil meal market 
has an easier undertone, with a slow de- 
mand. Sales are widely scattered, and 
for single car lots only. Linseed oil meal 
was quoted, Dec. 26, at $47 ton, Chicago. 


Burrato.—There is a steady demand 
for oil meal. Mills on Dec. 26 quoted 
$48.50 ton for last half of January, and 
jobbers were selling at the same price 
for prompt shipment. 

Boston.—Linseed meal is lower, with 
demand slow. Shippers are offering for 
shipment during late January, and on 
Dec. 26 were quoting at $53.50 ton, in 








_ciation of Feed Control Officials. 
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sacks. There were no offerings by re- 
sellers last week. 

PrrrssurcGH.—Demand for linseed oil 
meal last week was light. Sales were few, 
and practically all for prompt shipment. 
Quotation, Dec. 26, $51.40 ton. 

Toronto.—In sympathy with other 
lines of feed, this market is active and 
prices are firm. Oil cake meal was quoted, 
Dec. 26, at $58.25 ton, carloads, f.o.b., 
Ontario or Quebec points. 

Wiwnirec.—There is little change in 
the market for oil cake and meal. Local 
sales are well maintained, and export 
trade is quiet. Quotations, Dec. 26: oil 
cake, ton lots, in bags, $43, and oil meal 
$45. Demand for flaxseed has been dull. 
Closing price, Dec. 23, $2.22%4 bu. 





Cuicaco.—There has been steady buy- 
ing of small lots of mixed feeds by deal- 
ers, but no one has taken more than 
pressing requirements. Buyers are look- 
ing for bargains, as many mills seem will- 
ing to sell their products at very low 
prices, and now the trade expects to 
purchase at levels that will barely cover 
the cost of manufacture. Mixed feed 
manufacturers feel that stronger grain 
markets may be expected from now on 
and, consequently, that there will be a 
revival in buying after the first of the 
year, as stocks in the hands of dealers 
are said to be very low. 

Mempuis.—Activity is very limited in 
the mixed feed trade, but the firmness in 
raw materials is encouraging the expec- 
tation of higher prices. Colder weather 
is causing increased feeding and, as 
stocks are very light, manufacturers be- 
lieve buying will start sooner than usual 
after the holiday dullness. Dairy and 
poultry feeds are firm, and moving nor- 
mally for this season. 

Sr. Lovis.—Heavier feeding, due to 
cold weather, is expected to deplete the 
stocks of mixed feeds now held by feed- 
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ers and local distributors, and heavier 
buying is anticipated at an early date. 
Holiday dullness now prevails, but this 
will not last long. With the uncertainty 
of the market continuing, it is thought 
that buying will continue on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. High grade dairy feeds 
were quoted, Dec. 26, at $45 ton, high 
grade horse feed at $32@33, and scratch 
feed at $44, 

Nasnvitte.—The usual holiday dull- 
ness was noted in demand for mixed 
feed last week. Quotations, Dec. 26: 
horse feed, 100-lb bags, ton, $31@41; 
dairy feed, $35@46; scratch poultry feed, 
$43@53; mash poultry feed, $63@73. 

Toronto.—Dealers have done a brisk 
business in mixed feeds. Prices did not 
change last week. Quotations, Dec. 26: 
oats and barley chop $43.25 ton, crushed 
oats $44.25, feed wheat $57.25, cracked 
corn $46.25, feed corn meal $44.25, cot- 
tonseed meal $57.25, chick feed $52.25@ 
54.25, delivered, Ontario points. 





GOOD SUPPLY OF FEED 
ON THE WINTER RANGES 


Live stock and range conditions are 
very favorable in the western states, cat- 
tle and sheep going into the winter in 
good condition, with good prospects for 
winter range and an ample supply of 
feed, according to the monthly live stock 
and range report issued by the division 
of crop and live stock estimates of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Winter ranges generally carry a good 
supply of feed, showing a marked im- 
provement over a year ago. The snow 
that covered some sections of Montana, 
Wyoming and Colorado early in Novem- 
ber has melted, and the winter ranges 
generally carry very little. In the South- 
west, ranges show a slight seasonal de- 
cline in condition, but the feed is gen- 
erally ample, with a good supply of 
moisture, except in a few spots in New 
Mexico. West of the divide, the range 
prospects are the best in years, with 








Wheat Feedingstuffs Officially Defined 


The following definitions of feeding- 
stuffs have been approved by the Asso- 
There 
are certain amendments to those defini- 
tions previously published. In the case 
of brown shorts, gray shorts and wheat 
mixed feed the maximum fiber content 
has either been altered or legislated for. 
Two new definitions are included,—those 
for wheat red dog and wheat low grade 
‘feed flour. 


DEFINITIONS 6F WHEAT FEED PRODUCTS 


Wheat Bran is the coarse outer cover- 
ing of the wheat kernel as separated 
from cleaned and scoured wheat in the 
usual process of commercial milling. 

Standard Middlings consist mostly of 
fine particles of bran, germ and very 
little of the fibrous offal obtained from 
the “tail of the mill.” This product must 
be obtained in the usual commercial 
process of milling, and shall not contain 
more than 9.5 per cent crude fiber. 

Flour M gs shall consist of stand- 
ard middlings and red dog flour vom- 
bined in the proportions obtained in the 
usual process of milling, and shall not 
contain more than 6.0 per cent crude 
fiber. 

Red Dog Flour consists of a mixture 
of low grade flour, fine particles of bran 
and the fibrous offal from the “tail of 
the mill,” and shall not contain more than 
4.0 per cent crude fiber. 

Brown Shorts (Red Shorts) consist 
mostly of the fine particles of bran, germ 
and very little of the fibrous offal ob- 
tained from the “tail of the mill.” This 
product must be obtained in the usual 
commercial process of milling. (Maxi- 
mum fiber, 7.5 per cent.) 

Gray Shorts (Gray Middlings or Total 
Shorts) consist of the fine particles of 
the outer bran, the inner or bee-wing 
bran, the germ, and the offal or fibrous 
materials obtained from the “tail of the 
mill.” This product must be obtained in 
the usual process of commercial milling. 
(Maximum fiber, 6.0 per cent.) 

White Shorts or ¢ Middlings con- 
sist of a small portion of the fine bran 


particles and the germ and a large por- 
tion of the fibrous offal obtained from 
the “tail of the mill.” This product 


must be obtained in the process of flour 
milling, and shall not contain more than 
3.5 per cent crude fiber. 


Wheat Mixed Feed (Mill-Run Wheat 
Feed) consists of pure wheat bran and 
the gray or total shorts or flour mid- 
dlings combined in the proportions ob- 
tained in the usual process of commer- 
cial milling. (Maximum fiber, spring 
wheat 9.5 per cent; winter wheat, 8.5 per 
cent.) 

Wheat Bran and Standard Middlings 
consist of the two commodities as de- 
fined above, mixed in the proportions ob- 
tained in the usual process of commer- 
cial milling. 

Wheat Red Dog, a byproduct ob- 
tained in the usual commercial process 
of flour milling, consists principally of 
aleurone with small quantities of flour 
and fine bran particles and shall not con- 
tain more than 4.0 per cent crude fiber. 

Wheat Low Grade Feed Flour, a by- 
product obtained in the usual commercial 
process of flour milling, consists princi- 
pally of flour with small quantities of 
aleurone and fine bran particles, and shall 
not contain more than 1.5 per cent crude 
fiber. 

Screenings consist of the smaller im- 
perfect grains, weed seeds and other for- 
eign materials, having feeding value, 
separated in cleaning the grain. 

Scourings consist of such portions of 
the cuticle, brush, white caps, dust, smut, 
and other materials as are separated 
from the grain in the usual commercial 
process of scouring. 

NOTE.—If to any of the wheat byproduct 
feeds there should be added screenings, or 
scourings, as defined, either ground or un- 
ground, bolted or unboited, such brand shall 
be so registered, labeled and sold as clearly 
to indicate this fact. The word “Screen- 
ings’ or “Scourings,” as the case may be, 
shall appear as a part of the name or brand, 
and shall be printed in the same size and 
face of type as the remainder of the brand 
name. When the word “Screenings” appears 


it is not necessary to show also on the 
labeling the word “Scourings.” 
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plenty of snow and moisture to start the 
grass for next year. The desert sheep 
ranges in the West are good, with a gen- 
erally good supply of water. Pastures 
and range feeds are short in Oklahoma 
and a small section of western Kansas. 
The supply of hay and feed crops is gen- 
erally good. The condition of the ranges 
is 91 per cent of normal, compared with 
93 per cent last month, 77 per cent a 
year ago, and 93 per cent two years ago. 













Ip 
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| FEED PRICE SUMMARY | 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Dec. 28, and on 
the corresponding date in 1924, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market 
Bureau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1924 1925 
DE 0496006.0530060068 $31.50 $26.00@26.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 31.50 26.25@26.50 
SEED accccdctesee 32.00 25.00@25.50 
Flour middlings ...... 36.50 26.50@28.00 
OP eee 42.00 34.00@38.00 
SE eee 33.00 28.00@29.00 
Old process oil meal.. 48.00 44.50@45.00 
DT bend Veni eneeeeed 40.50 34.00@34.50 
EN? voccceveces 41.50 34.00@34.50 
Pn ME” Seacedecéees 49.00 45.00@45.50 

Duluth— 

SE S6séeebe064es6e 31.50 26.00@26.50 
SEU cccncccecese 31.50 25.00@25.50 
Flour middlings ...... 36.00 27.00@29.00 
Country mixed feed .. 32.50 29.00@29.50 
Pe ED 0360448000008 42.00 38.00@39.00 
St. Louis— 
MUNN “ev ebercecsiccceces 31.50 28.00@28.50 
BPOWR GROTte ..0c000e 32.60 32.50@33.50 
GeO GeTOe cccccscces 35.50 34.50@35.00 
it Mn <e6eeceene ees 13.50 7.50@ 8.50 
Hominy feed ......... 39.50 28.00@28.50 
Buffalo— 
a GO cvnescvcess 35.00 30.00@30.50 
BD. 6056060060002 000¢ 33.50 29.00@29.50 
Standard middlings ... 37.00 28.50@29.50 
Flour middlings ...... 41.50 35.00@35.50 
Sn SE hah see kas aoe 46.50 39.00@39.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 42.00 32.00@33.00 
ae 46.00 48.00@48.50 
Kansas City— 
PPO BORE cccccccccces 30.50 26.00@26.75 
PE Sh6b646000440009 30.50 26.00@26.50 
Brown shorts ........ 33.00 29.00@29.50 
Oe GROTED coccccccss 35.00 30.00@32.00 
Mn ST wseee6eeseeve 42.50 39.00@41.00 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran ......... 38.50 35.00@35.50 
PD 0b 00.040020.00 38.00 34.00@34.50 
BOCIRS BEAM ccccccccce 37.50 33.50@34.50 
Spring middlings ..... 39.50 32.50@33.00 
Pt GU Seven béo6.00% 49.50 44.00@44.50 
Flour middlings ...... 46.50 36.00@41.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran ......... 33.70 29.20@29.70 
See 34.00 28.50@29.00 
DE avccesessees 34.50 27.00@27.50 
Flour middlings ...... 38.00 29.00@30.00 
st eer 43.50 36.50@39.00 
Be GD obedscccsueve 32.50 24.00@25.00 
Old process oil meal... 49.50 47.00@47.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 46.50 36.50@40.50 
Hominy feed ......... 46.50 29.00@30.00 


Reground oat feed .... 12.50 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 36.00 
PEOGRERG BOGE? ccccccecve 53.00 
Gee GOGBTES cacccsece's 40.80 

*Boston. tChicago. 1100 Ibs. 


8.50@ 9.50 
34.50@35.50 
36.00 @36.50 
+++» @38.90 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Dec. 26, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore ..1,272 1,148 140 53 22 
PE £6859 . mes 1 65 2 27 
Buffalo .....5,795 298 2,465 74 767 
Afloat ....5,403 oss S700 661 267 
Chicago .....3,62 6,575 9,669 3,276 766 
BES cece cee eee 638 ose re 
Detroit .... 175 45 210 25 rr 
Duluth ..... 6,613 . 8,205 4,385 594 
Afloat .... 150 eee 63 eee 
Galveston .. 330 eee eee 14 
Indianapolis. 396 454 723 2 


5,811 119 90 
1,761 110 185 


Kan. City...5,547 1,472 
Milwaukee.. 578 535 





-Mpls. ......8,625 60 20,378 3,104 3,982 
N. Orleans... 28¢@ 389 17 wee ese 
New. News.. . uve 36 ose «io 
New York.. 512 115 1,039 219 195 
Omaha ..... 1,436 749 4,579 203 40 
Peoria .2.ce 3 71 1,427 ne ata 
Philadelphia 806 326 302 101 52 
Sioux City.. 148 84 629 7 50 
St. Joseph. .1,845 305 80 6 5 
St. Louis ...1,476 1,268 1,076 26 52 
Toledo ..... 1,294 142 590 3 6 

Afloat .... 968 eee Tr see oes 
Wichita ....2,709 64 226 

Totals ...49,887 14,101 62,462 12,453 7,100 
Last year..94,491 16,302 71,436 20,932 6,640 


Increases: Wheat, 2,729,000 bus; corn, 2,- 
651,000; oats, 1,406,000; rye, 426,000; barley, 
193,000. 





TRANSPORTING WHEAT TO MARKET 


According to the Sears-Roebuck Agri- 
cultural Foundation, it is estimated that 
if the farmers of the United States made 
only one —_ each year to market, they 
would travel over 47,000,000 miles. It is 
said that the average farmer has to haul 
his produce 7.39 miles to a shipping point. 
Applied to wheat alone, it is computed 
that if only one trip a year was made, the 
cost of moving the grain from the farm 
to the elevator would. be more than $44,- 
000,000. 
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Some Statistics of the Australian Milling Industry 


amifications of the flour milling in- 

dustry in Australia appear in the lat- 
est official statistical bulletin issued by 
the commonwealth bureau of census and 
statistics. 

On June 30, 1924, there were in the 
commonwealth 182 mills grinding wheat 
flour, and 60 engaged in the manufacture 
of corn flour, oatmeal and other prod- 
ucts. ‘The flour mills were distributed 
among the six states as follows: New 
South Wales, 60; 
land, 12; South Australia, 37; Western 
Australia, 18; Tasmania, 8. The figures 
for Queensland, South Australia and 
Western Australia include oatmeal and 
corn flour establishments, of which there 
were 41 in Victoria and 12 in New South 
Wales, apart from flour mills. 

Of the flour mills, 3 employed, more 
than 100 hands each, 11 from 50 to 100, 
49 from 20 to 50, 47 from 11 to 20, and 
53 from 5 to 10. Altogether 3,697 per- 
sons were employed in the flour mills 
(including those in Queensland, South 
Australia and Western Australia en- 
gaged in the manufacture of oatmeal and 
corn flour), the figures for the several 
states being: New South Wales 1,211, 
Victoria 1,114, Queensland 288, South 
Australia 584, Western Australia 395, 
Tasmania 105. The corn flour mills in 
New South Wales and Victoria also em- 
ployed 317 and 784 hands, respectively. 

The total amounts of salaries and 
wages paid were as follows: New South 
Wales, £294,143; Victoria, £266,540; 
Queensland, £65,901; South Australia, 
£113,085; Western Australia, £80,386; 
Tasmania, £24,943; total for the year, 
£844,998. 

In the case of the flour mills, the total 
value of the output for 1923-24 was £15,- 
866,848, that of the materials used £13,- 
184,845, and increase by the process of 
manufacture £2,495,770. The value of 
the fuel used was £186,233, and the out- 
put per employee £4,292, the added value 
per employee having been £675. The 
ratio per cent of salaries and wages to 
the added value was 33.85. ‘The figures 
relating to the corn flour and oatmeal 
mills were on a much smaller scale. The 
value of the output in that instance was 
£1,631,379, the value of the materials 
used £1,093,121, and the added value by 
the process of manufacture £507,887. 
The ratio per cent of salaries and wages 
to the added value was 36.33. 

The 182 flour mills were equipped with 
engines showing actual horsepower as 
follows: steam, 8,584; gas, 4,229; oil, 235; 
electricity, 6,953; water, 7. The approxi- 
mate value of the land and buildings was 
£1,413,649, and of the plants and ma- 
chinery, £1,845,719. The 60 corn flour 
and oatmeal mills had 659 steam horse- 
power, 281 gas, 23 oil, 2,155 electricity 
and 5 water. The land and buildings 
were valued at £421,036, and the plants 
and machinery at £311,910. 

Taking the several states separately, 
and confining attention to the flour mills, 
the approximate values of the land and 
buildings and of the plants and machin- 
ery, respectively, were as follows: New 
South Wales, £615,158 and £788,224; 
Victoria, £297,415 and £440,570; Queens- 
land, £124,843 and £148,802; South Aus- 
tralia, £173,484 and £265,730; Western 
Australia, £165,549 and £175,088; Tas- 
mania, £37,200 and £27,305. 

The following is a list of flour mills, in- 
cluding those engaged in the manufacture 
of corn flour, oatmeal and other products 
in Australia, New Zealand and Tasmania, 
as prepared by the Australasian Manu- 
facturers’ Directory. Abbreviations: S. 
A., South Australia; Tas., Tasmania; N. 
S. W., New South Wales; N. Z., New 
Zealand; Vic., Victoria; Q., Queensland; 
W. A., Western Australia. 


*Adelaide (S. A.) Milling Co., Ltd, 
*Adelaide Milling Co., Ltd., Moonta, S, A. 
*Adelaide Milling Co., Ltd., Port Pirie, S. A. 
*Affieck, T., Launceston, Tas, 

*Aitken Bros., Ultimo, N. 8S. W. 

Albert, O., & Sons, Tarngulla, Vic. 

Allen, R., Christchurch, N. Z, 

Allsop & Sons, Murrumburrah, N. Ss. W. 
Anderson, D., & Co., Smeaton, Vic. 

Archer, H., & Sons, Rangiora, N. Z. 
Archer, W. B., Rangiora, N. Z. 

Arnold, R. F., Lilydale, Tas. 

Bagshaw, J. S., & Sons, Ltd., Mile End, S. A. 
Barnes & Co., Ltd., Warwick, Q. 

Barnes, C. E., Wellington, N. S. W. 

Bean, Mercy, Fingal, Tas. 


[‘ramitcations 0 figures showing the 


Victoria, 47; Queens-. 


Billows Little Pty., Ltd., Richmond, Vic. 

Black, J., & Sons, Molong, N. 8, . 

Boer, A, E., Stockwell, 8. A. 

Both, J. H., & Co., Petersburg, 8. A. 

*Brisbane Milling Co., Ltd., South Brisbane, 
Queensland, 

Brown, D. H., & Son, Christchurch, N. Z. 

Bruce, J. R., Ltd., Timaru, N. Z, 

*Brunton & Co., Brisbane, Q. 

*Brunton & Co., Sydney, N. 8. W. 

*Brunton & Co., Gunnedah, N. 8. W. 

*Brunton, T., & Co., North Melbourne, Vic. 

Buckerfield, E., & Sons, Port \e vee 8. A. 
suckerfield, E. & H., Sedan, S. 

*Burnley Flour Mills Pty., Ltd., 
Vie. 

*Burrows, J., & Co., Pty., Ltd., Chiltern, Vic. 

Butcher, J., Elmore, Vic. 

Byrne, John, Burnie, Tas, 

Byrnes, John, Bingara, N. 8S. W. 

Campbell & Co., Scone, N.S. W. 

Canterbury Roller Flour Mills, Ashburton, 

-™ * 

Chamberlain & Co., 

*Charlick, William, Ltd., 
Hilton, S. A, 

Chicken, Joseph, Homebush, N. 8. W. 

Chicken & McLeod, Condoblin, N. 8S. W. 

Christie, D. L., Lawrence, N. Z. 

Clarke Bros., Oamaru, N. Z. 

*Cobram (Vic.) Flour Mills. 

Cohen, David, & Co., Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W. 

Commercial Roller Flour & Oatmeal Milling 
Co., Ltd., Mount Gambier, 8S. A 

Comrie, T. (Executors of the late), Tarna- 
gulla, Vic. 

Connolly, William, Ltd., Goulburn, N. 8S. W. 

Constable, B, A., Lincoln, N. Z,. 

Corp, W. H., Cowra, N. 8S. W. 

Cox Bros,, Crookwell, N. 8. W. 

*Crago Bros., Yass, N. 8. W. 

*Crago, F., & Sons, Ltd., Bathurst, N. 8. W. 

*Crago, F., & Sons, Ltd., Brisbane, Q. 

*Crago, F., & Sons, Ltd., Central Wyalong, 

Ss. 


pedenends 


Masterton, N. Z, 
“City Flour Mills,” 


*Crago, F., & Sons, Ltd., Newtown, N. S. W. 

Crown M@ling Co., Dunedin, N. Z. 

Dacker, D., Tapanui, N. Z. 

*Dalton Bros., Ltd., Orange, N. 8S. W. 

*Darling, J., & Sons, Sydney, N. S. W. 

*Davey, E., & Sons, Adelaide, S. A. 

*Davey, E., & Sons, Pyrmont, N. 8. W. 

Defiance Milling Co., Toowoomba, Q. 

Deland & Co., Blyth, S. A, 

Dick, James, Dalby, Q. 

Diffey, L., & Son, Donald, Vic. 

Dimboola (Vic.) Flour Mill Co. 

Dominion Milling Co., Ltd,, Brisbane, Q. 

Downs Milling Co., Dalby, Q. 

Dubbo Co- operative Milling Co., Ltd., Syd- 
ney, N. 8. 

Duffy, Edward, Laggan, N. 8. 

Eckhardt, P., & Co., Sale, Vic. 

Edwards, Alfred, Erina, N. 8S. W. 

Elger, J. T., Holbrook, N. S. W. 

Ellis, H. J., Middleton, S. A, 

Ellis, R., Nelson, N. Z. 

Elsworth, J. R., Ballarat, Vic. 

Englebrecht, F. W., Oxford, N. 

Ensay (Vic.) Co- -operative Roller Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd. 

Evans, Richard, Rangiora, N. Z. 

Evans & Co., Ltd., Timaru, N, Z. 

Farmers’ Co-operative Milling Co., Welling- 
ton, N. S. W. 

Farmers’ Milling Co., Warwick, Q. 

Field & Co., Devonport, Tas, 

Fielder, G., *& Son, Tamworth, N. S. W. 

Foreman, W. E., Charlton, Vic. 

Foreman, W. E., Wycheproof, Vic. 

Fleming & Co., Ltd., Gore, \° 

Fleming & Co., Ltd., Invercargill, N. Z. 

Galt, D. F., Brunswick, Vic, 

Gardner, R., Oxford, N. Z, 

Gibson, W. G., Ltd., Hobart, Tas, 

*Gibson & Murdoch, Ltd., Hobart, Tas. 

*Gillespie Bros. & Co., Sydney, N. 8S. W. 

Gillespie & Pardey, Temora, N. 8S. W. 

Gippsland & Northern Co-operative Selling 
& Insurance Co., Ltd., Dandenong, Vic. 

Grain Distributing Co., Darling Harbour, 


N. S. W. 
Great Southern Flour Mills, Ltd., Narrogin, 
W. A 


*Great Western Milling Co., Ltd., Canowin- 
dra, N. 8. 

*Great Western Milling Co., Ltd., Milthorpe, 
N. Ss. W. 

*Great Western Milling Co., Ltd., Sydney, 
N. S. W. 

Grestona Foods Mfg. Co., Christchurch, N. Z. 

Groucher, J. M., & Sons, Nelson, N, Z, 

Hall & Co., Ltd., Dunedin, N. Z. 

Harraway & Sons, Ltd., Dunedin, N. Z. 

*Harrison, W. C., & Co., Adelaide, 8S, A. 

Harrison, W. (Trustees of), Temuka, N, Z. 

*Harvey, Dann & Co., Pty., Ltd., Geelong. 

Harvey, W., Deloraine, Tas. 

Henderson Bros., Marton, N. Z, 

Hiatt, R. W., Wellington, N. S. W. 

Hinchcliffe Bros., Millfield, N. S. W. 

Hislop, G., Leeston, N. Z. 

Holdgate, a H., Timaru, N. Z. 

Hooper, F. & G., Ltd., Toowoomba, Q. 

Hope, J., & Sons, Sheffield, Tas. 

Hurdis, E., Camperdown, N. 8, W. 

Ireland & Co., Oamaru, N. Z. 

*Jackett Bros., Port Adelaide, . A. 

Jacobs, George, Grenfell, N. 8. 

Jindabyne (N. S. W.) Flour iailts. 

Johnston, W. & A., Strathalbyn, 8S. A, 

Jones, Miller & Co., Bendigo, Vic, 

Keys & Doel, Narrabri, N. S. W. 

*Kickham Flour Mill Co., Ltd., Echuca, Vic. 

*Kimpton, W. S., & Sons, Melbourne, Vie. 

Kleining Bros., Lyndoch, 8S. A. 

Koombana Flour Mills, Bunbury, W. A. 

*Kyd, G., & Co., Nathalia, Vic. 

Largdown & Sons, Ltd., Christchurch, N. Z. 

Laucke, F., Greenock, 8. A. 

Lewis & Minell, Sydney, N. 8S. W. 

Little, J., & Co., New Plymouth, N. Z. 

Little, Robert, & Co., Melbourne, Vic. 

Lonergan, James, Milling Co., Gulgong, 
N. S. W. 

Lukin & Co., Toodyay, W. A. 

Magill, Peter, Ltd., Milton, N. Z. 

Manawatu Mills Co., Palmerston North, N. Z. 

Manilla (N. S. W.) Milling Co., Ltd. 

Martin, W. A., Loggan, N. S. W. 

McAlpin Bros., Collingwood, Vic. 


McCallum, A., Blenheim, N, Z, 
McCorquodale Bros., Sydney, N. 8. W. 
McGee & Co., Parkes, N. 8. W. 
McIntyre & Son, Quirindi, N. 8. W. 
McLennan & Co., Mooroopna, Vic. 
McLeod & Co., Gilgandra, N. 8. W. 
McLeod & Co., Wellington, N. 8. W. 
Meek, J. & T., Oamaru, N. Z. 
Milligan Bros., Duntroon, N. Z. 
*Minifie, J., & Co., South Kensington, Vic, 
*Minifie, 3. & Co., Melbourne, Vic. 
Moffat & Son, Christchurch, N. Z. 
Moir & Co., Rangiora, N. Z. 
Monds & Affieck, Ltd., Launceston, Tas. 
Monds, T. W., & Son, Launceston, Tas, 
Morey, W., Swansea, Tas. 
Murrumbidgee Co-operative 

Wagga, N. 8S. W. 
Namoi Milling Co., Ltd., Gunnedah, N. S. W. 
Neilson & Co., Coonabarabran, N. 8S. W. 
Nichol, R., Waimate, N. Z,. 
Nitschke, ra C. A., Millicent, 8S. A, 
Northern Roller Milling Co., Auckland, N. Z. 
*Noske Bros., Bordertown, A, 
*Noske Bros., Horsham, Vic. 
*Noske Bros., Natimuk, Vic. 
*Noske Bros., Nhill, Vic. 
Ockerby & Co., Ltd., Perth, W. A, 
Oliver, A., Inverell, N. S. W. 
Pearce, James, Homebush, N. 8S. W. 
*Peerless Roller Flour Mills, Guildford, W.A. 
*Perth Roller Flour Mills, West Perth, W. A. 
Pflaum, F., & Co., Birdswood, S. A. 
Phoenix & Co., Hampden, N. Z. 
*Piesse F. & C., Katanning, W. A. 
Pogson & Saunders, Camperdown, N, 8S. W. 
Preece & Co., Ltd., Tumby Bay, S. A. 
Puritan Flour Mills, ~~ a N. 8S. W. 
Pyke Bros., Coolamon, N. 
Queanbeyan (N,. S. W.) Roller Flour Milis. 
Quirindi (N. S. W.) Flour Mills. 
Redwood Bros., Blenheim, N. Z. 
Regan Palace Roller Flour Mills, Ltd., Tam- 

worth, N. 
Reid, Wwm., & ‘Sons, Alexandra South, N. Z. 
Reilly, } & Son, Benalla, Vic. 
Reilly, R., & Co., Tatura, Vic, 
Reymond, J. B., & Son, Forbes, N. 8S. W. 
Richardson, J., & Co., Ltd., a N.S.W. 
Ritchie, D., & Son, Launceston, Ta 
*River Murray Milling Co., Ltd., w adelaide, 


Milling Co., 


8. A. 
*River Murray Milling Co., Ltd., Bridge- 
water, S. A. 
Roach, Henry, & Son, Aberdeen, 8S. A. 
Roach, Henry, & Son, Broken Hill, N. 8S. W. 
Robertson & Co., Ashburton, N. Z, 
Robins, J. H., & Son, Marrabel, S. A, 
Ross Bros., Swan Hill, Vic. 
Saddleworth (S. A.) Milling Co. 
Schulz, F., Tanunda, 8S. A. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W. 
Scaddan & Quigley, East Perth, W. A. 
Selleck, R, G., Numurkah, Vic. 
Shaw, T. (Union Mills), Ulverstone, Tas. 
Sheddon, J. & W., Clinton, N. Z, 
Sheehan Bros., Birchip, Vic. 
Sheehan, M., Dunolly, Vic. 
Shepparton (Vic.) Roller Flour Milling Co. 
Simpson, G. F., Southbridge, 
Skylark Pure Foods Pty., Ltd., 
bourne, Vic. 
Smith, W. & P., Wangaratta, Vic. 
Solomon, C. H., Auckland, N. Z, 
Solomon, D., & Co., Camperdown, N. S. W. 
Southern Cross Biscuit Co., Ltd., Wanganui, 


= * 
North Mel- 


N. Z. 
Southern Cross Crushing & Milling Co., Syd- 
ney, N. 8. 
Steven & Co., Ltd., Dunedin, N. —— 
Stevenson, James, Burrowa, N. 8S. 
Stinson & Co., Forbes, N. 8. 
Stratton & Co., Pty., Ltd., Abbotsford, Vic. 
Stratton & Sons, Cootamundra, N. 8S. W. 
Sunlight Flour Milling Co., Ltd., Glen Innes, 


N. 8. 
*Swallow & Ariell, Ltd., Melbourne, Vic. 
Tamworth Milling Co. West Tamworth, 
N. 8S. W. 


Taylor, John, Deloraine, Tas. 

Teague Bros., Holbrook, N. 8S. W. 

Teague Bros., Wangaratta, Vic. 

Tee, J. H., & Sons, Canowindra, N. S. W. 

Temuka (N. Z.) Milling Co. 

Tenterfield (N. S. W.) Mill Co. 

“seman, W. C., & Son, Pty., Ltd., Murtoa, 
ic, 

a - ee W. C., & Son, Pty., Ltd., Newport, 


Cc. 

*Thomas, W. C., & Son, Pty., Ltd., Warrack- 
nabeal, Vic. 

Thomas, William, & Co., Ltd., Adelaide, S.A. 

Thomson, John, & Co., Naracoorte, S. A. 

Timaru (N. Z.) Milling Co., Ltd, 

*Tomlins, Simmie & Co., Melbourne, Vic. 

Townsend, D., Mount Torrens, 8S. A 

Tremain Bros., Bathurst, N. 8S. W. 

Trevanion Bros., Bombala, N. S. W. 

Truslove & Addison, Orroroo, 8. A. 

Tyrell & Callaway, Wynyard, Tas. 

*Verco Bros. & Co., Adelaide, S. A. 

*Victoria District Co- operative Flour Milling 

Co., Ltd., Geraldton, W. 

Wagin (Ww. A.) Farmers’ Co-operative Flour 

Mills Co., Ltd. 

Walker, George, Dungog, N. S. W. 

*Water & Kerang United Roller Mills, Mel- 
bourne, Vic. 

Waters, C. E., & Co., Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W. 

Wellington (N. S. W.) Farmers’ Co-operative 
Flour Milling Co., Ltd, 

Wilkie & Co., Dunedin, N. Z. 

Williams, T. H., Mount Gambier, S. A. 

*Wise Bros., Ltd., Narrandera, N. S. W. 

Wood Bros., Christchurch, N. Z. 

*York (W. A.) Flour Milling Co., Ltd. 

Young (N. S. W.) Co-operative Roller Flour 

Mill Co., Ltd. 

The following list, based on the same 
authority as the foregoing, includes some 
of the leading Australasian dealers in 
mill machinery, bags and supplies: 
Anderson & Douglas, Melbourne, Vic. (bags). 
Anderson, R. M., Melbourne, Vic. (bags). 
Austral Otis Engineering Co., Ltd., South 

Melbourne, Vic. (mill machinery). 

Best, Thomas, East Brisbane, Q. (flour bins). 
Bodington, Robert, Carlton, Vic. (mill ma- 
chinery). 


Boyce, F. T., Christchurch, N. Z (fi 

Brown & Glaister, South Dunedin, N. Z, 
(flour bins, dredges, sieves). 

Budge, James, Pyrmont, N. 8S. W. (mill ma- 
chinery). 

Campbell, Connelly & Co., Pty., Ltd., B 
digo, Vic. (flour bins). 

Cane, T. J., & Co., Ltd., 
bins). 

Chown Bros. & Mulholland, Ltd., Ult , 
. & W. (flour bins). 

Dawson, H. A., & Co., Erskineville, N. S. Ww. 
(flour elevators). 

French, L. E., & Sons, Scottsdale, Tas, (flour 
bins). 

Hewitt Bros., Newcastle, N. S., W. (four 
bins). 

Joyce Bros., Ltd., Port Adelaide, 8S. A., : 
mantle, W. A., Melbourne, Vic., Surrey 
Hills, N. S. W., and South Brisbane, Q. 


Hobart, Tas. (flour 


(bags). 

McKell, John, Port Adelaide, S. A. ( 
machinery). 

Malleys, Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W. (flour bi.s). 

Parker, Samuel, Ltd., Aukland, N. Z. ( ir 
bins). 


Richardson, D., & Sons, Pty., Ltd., F< 
cray, Vic, (screens and riddles). 

Robinson, P., & Co., Toowoomba, Q. ( ir 
bins). 

Robinson, T., & Son, Ltd., Sydney, N. S 
(mill machinery). 

Schumacher Mill Furnishing Works, !'‘y., 
Ltd., Port Melbourne, Vic. (mill mac!) in- 
ery). 

Stangler, B., Toowoomba, Q. (brushes). 

Van Gelder, J. P., & Co., Ltd., Sydney, N. 

(mill machinery). 

Watton, Kemp & Jack, West Melbourne, 
(flour bins). 

Way, A. G., & Co., Melbourne, Vic. ( ir 
« bins). 

Wharington, G, H, G., Melbourne, Vic. (! our 


ns). 
Young, Peter, Melbourne, Vic. (screens nd 
sieves), 

*The concerns thus marked are like ‘ise 
included in a list of the leading Austra ian 
mills prepared for The Northwestern ™ ler 
by the Canadian Department of Trade nd 
Commerce, 





Canada—November Exports 


Exports of wheat flour, wheat, mill 1 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canad n 
November, 1925, as officially reported: 

Wh 

To— Flour, bbls bi 
United Kingdom ........ 401,095 24,09 14 
United States ........... 2,519 2,08 


EN De arate © 6:0 6464 6 64 06-08 3,925 2 
Newfoundland ......4-... 62,245 10 
PD 00.0 648 sé gsiceces 4,658 
ED. 40.5.0 0:60 0 400006000 33,187 
Trinidad, Tobago ........ 16,724 
Other Brit. West Indies... 10,702 
British South Africa..... 11,541 7 
British West Africa ..... 465 
ere 1,912 
British Honduras ....... 884 
British Guiana .......... 11,580 
SPP TEP TTT 3,250 
ME 0. 4.0 6 4:06.0 00d.0 renee 1,649 : 
SE oN 8-Ct0 54.8 646 -6.060% 38 111,870 1,41 16 
en viwehe seen eenee 505 
CO GHUMD cei ctvcewcsave 402 
RR es Pee er 20,037 
rer 1,500 1,107 54 
BEE cwsetr es.gensceasees 1,959 
a. a er ee 47,834 1¢ 17 
Dutch Guiana ...........; 707 
Dutch West Indies ...... 570 
EE ee ree ee 16,245 
DE tivcenashea cakes da 29,896 
DEE. Ses cee ben detereeo “euewe 69°.185 
French West Indies . 3,775 
EY tie Sacha 084s 04.8 178,108 195. 3¢ 
EE a6 5:46 6.65.46 48.0.6 4'5 714 
fr eee 634 
EEE p06 Seb cosiccees 2,261 
PE has kok J eeGn weeed 35,150 245 363 
DT Bibédveces.eeveed see 19,211 path 
ees eee ee 76 
DE Se sc aie kde Gate tee 847 
DE ee odahee a hbbad.nd eae 2,931 98s 919 
Bree WCCO BtAte occ ciccce 41,114 24 7 
DE Neu 60 6.ou4 kno reba ewe 14,500 2,09 
SE Es pe owasvecnsuedes 65 
POEED. cc ccvcecasccdpuess 250 
PED. «640.0046 63445 0-05. 1,149 
Po | eee 43,232 1,01 4 
ene 496 
PONE *SSdcocccrosredrere 170 
EEE 6.446% 46 bass aaees 39,464 9 
a 514 
EE Tawa ieekee@aedecten® "nays 7 7 
Philippine Islands ....... 501 
Portuguese Africa ....... 2,160 
| ETT eee eer ee 1,948 
BED 0:6: e:a b's 00 vrcedcabe 357 
Mm BPGMMEMMO 6c ccccneces 1,203 
Sierra Leone ............ 25 
Spanish Africa .......... 256 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.. 7 
PEO. oes wvdcesncensece 9,221 21 y1 
t. . e 11,455 
Vireim TalanGe ......csece 15 
BRED «weenie od cease senige 1,210,341 34,835.93 
o——-100 Ibs — 
Bran, shorts, Oatn a! 
To— middlings es its 
United Kingdom .......  ..... 951 
United States .......... 539,324 2 
IEEE 99518 6 eines Sansa 3,060 6 
see tekenaccsnaae’ . bias 83 
British Guiana ........ 25 55 
British South Africa ...  ..... 691 
DEE. cvhsbbtasienss: eepke 254 
SUERTE seccccccececase 100 6 
Other Br. West Indies.. 27 79 
Newfoundland ......... 3,366 29 
SEE ROR MORED oc crccce: Saere 3,190 
PE Sas BU ek narn ” osge's 550 
ee re eee 660 
Other countries ........ 53 26 
ONE are. das canees 545,955 63,582 
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ORTIONS of the text of Mr. Street’s forthcoming handbook on the law as 
P it applies to the flour business and the allied branches of trade and com- 
merce are being published serially in these columns. This volume, which has 
been in process of compilation for several years, will be an important contri- 
bution to the literature of the breadstuffs industry. Book printing of “The 
Miller and the Law” is now in progress, and distribution may be expected 


within a few months. 


Unfair Competition as the Law Defines It 


TRADEMARK RIGHTS AND UNFAIR COMPETI- 
TION DISTINGUISHED 


Apart from the infringement of trade- 
marks, the law recognizes a kindred 
species of business wrong, against which 
relief will be awarded, technically known 
as “unfair competition,” which is chiefly 
distinguishable from the infringement of 
trademarks in that no exclusive proprie- 
tary interest in the name or mark used 
to deceive is essential before relief will 
be granted. This branch of the law af- 
fords a remedy against the adoption of 
an individual, firm or corporate name so 
nearly the same as that of a name used 
by competitor previously engaged in 
business as to permit the offender to 
trade upon the other’s reputation and 
good-will. 

In other words, the distinction lies in 
the fact that infringement of a trade- 
mark involves invasion of the owner’s 
property right in the mark, whereas un- 
fair competition involves the adoption of 
other devices to enable the guilty person 
to sell his goods on the reputation of 
another. When a personal name has be- 
come the trade name for a certain manu- 
facturer’s product, another person of the 
same or a similar name will not be per- 
mitted to use that name in such way as 
to lead the public to believe that in buy- 
ing his goods they are buying that of 
the previously established and _ better 
known manufacturer or dealer. On the 
same principle, use of a similar corpo- 
rate name will be enjoined. 

*-* 


“The question of unfair competition is 
so closely allied with the question of the 
infringement of a trademark that, in 
view of the conclusion reached, it would 
seem unnecessary to discuss the former 
at any length. As a general rule, the 
right to recover upon either of these 
causes of action depends, substantially, 
upon the same state of facts, excepting, 
of course, the statutory provisions apply- 
ing to trademarks, and excepting, also, 
that in disposing of the question of un- 
fair competition, a court should take into 
consideration the dress, combination of 
colors, and manner and method of ap- 
plication and use of the respective marks 
in connection with the designs actually 
appropriated and protected by registra- 
tion, if registration has, in fact, been 
secured, . 

“Unfair competition consists in the use 
of methods, brands or advertising matter 
intended to cause, or in fact causing, 
confusion in the trade, or to induce or 
mislead the trade into the belief that the 
goods of the person or firm marketed 
under such similar device are the goods 
of the person or firm who has established 
a trade and acquired a good-will in busi- 
ness in connection with the rightful use 
of such trade token. While it is not 
necessary to establish by direct evidence 
the intent to deceive, where the circum- 
stances are such as to lead to no other 
rational conclusion, yet in this case the 
distinguishing features of the trade- 
marks of the plaintiff and defendant, 
taken in connection with their dress and 
color scheme, as actually used by each, 
are so patent and obvious that the pre- 
sumption as to the intent is to the con- 
trary, and, in the absence of direct evi- 
dence showing that the defendant’s 
trademark has in fact created confusion 
and misled and deceived customers, this 
presumption must obtain.” (United 
States circuit court of appeals, sixth cir- 
cuit, in M. C. Peters Milling Co. vs. In- 


ternational Sugar Feed No. 2 Co., 262 
Fed. 336.) 


ACTUAL COMPETITION ESSENTIAL 
But where there is no actual competi- 
tion between two parties, neither can be 
guilty of unfair competition against the 
other. (United States circuit court of 
appeals, eighth circuit, in Carroll vs. 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., 232 Fed. 
675.) 


COMPETITIVE METHODS IN GENERAL 
The decision reached by the United 
States circuit court of appeals, seventh 
circuit, in the case of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. vs. Federal Trade Commission, 258 
Fed. 307, marks an important step 


affirmed by the circuit court of appeals, 
with certain modifications. But the court 
makes it clear that the company’s faults 
were regarded as quite conventional in 
the commercial world, by saying: 

“Sufficient appears in this record and 
in the presentation of the case to war- 
rant us in expressing the belief that pe- 
titioner’s business standards were at 
least as high as those generally prevail- 
ing in the commercial world at the times 
in question, and that the action of the 
commission is to be taken rather as a 
general illustration of the better methods 
required for the future than a specific 
selection of petitioner for reproof on ac- 
count of its conduct in the past.” 

The commission’s order commanded 
the company to desist from circulating 
advertisements containing false repre- 
sentations that, because of large pur- 
chasing power and quick moving stock, 
it could undersell its competitors; from 
selling ‘sugar below cost; from advertis- 
ing that its competitors did not deal hon- 
estly with their customers, and falsely 
representing that the company’s special 
representative personally supervised the 
picking in Japan of tea sold by it, and 
that it bought its coffee direct from the 
best plantations in the world. 

Modifying this order, the circuit court 
of appeals holds that the Federal Trade 
Commission is without power to prevent 
a trader from selling a staple article be- 
low cost, but may prevent such sales 
when accompanied by false representa- 
tions tending to injure competitors. On 
this point the court says: 

“We find in the statute no intent on 
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A Chought for New 
Year’s Day 


By Clarence Mansfield Lindsay 


T is a saying often heard, 
And true from first to last, 
That mills will never, never grind 
With water that is past! 
But tho’ that ancient saw be one 
To heed upon life’s way, 


A deeper teaching we may find 


Therein for New Year’s Day! 


Tis true we'll do no grinding with 
The water that’s gone by; 
But there’s just oodles more, you know !— 
The river’s never dry! 
If in life’s hopper we will pour 
Good deeds and high resolves, 
The wheat of virtue we'll achieve, 
The while life’s wheel revolves! 


Pick out the chaff of idle ways,— 
Of selfish thoughts and low! 
Grind the pure grain of noble deeds, 
Of love for friend and foe! 
Forget the stream of wasted time, 
And on this New Year’s Day 
Resolve to make the most of life 
As swift it runs away! 











toward curtailment of advertising meth- 
ods which tend to deceive the public, and 
especially where the deception is prac- 
ticed at the expense of competitors of 
the offender. 

The respondent commission issued an 
order limiting the petitioner company’s 
advertising practices, and this order was 


the part of Congress, even if it has the 
power, to restrain an owner of property 
from selling it at any price that is ac- 
ceptable to him, or from giving it away. 
But manifestly in making such a sale or 
gift the owner may put forward repre- 
sentations and commit acts which have 
a capacity or a tendency to injure or to 
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discredit competitors and to deceive pur- 
chasers as to the real character of the 
transaction.” 

In other words, a miller may sell his 
flour below cost, but in doing so he must 
not make representations that tend to 
discredit a competitor, by falsely con- 
veying the idea that the latter is charg- 
ing an exorbitant price for his product. 

* * 


A feed manufacturer complained of an 
advertisement published in a trade peri- 
odical by the manufacturer of a feed 
mixer. Complaint was made that the 
advertisement was misleading, to the 
prejudice of feed manufacturers. The 
machine was offered to retail feed deal- 
ers as a supposed means of eliminating 
the wholesale dealer. The advertisement 
stated that feeds could be mixed at $1 
a ton with this machine, and concluded 
with this statement, to which special ex- 
ception was taken on the ground that it 
was misleading: 

“If you’ve been buying feeds you have 
been paying from $5 to $19.50 per ton 
for the actual work of mixing. Why 
not save this money instead of giving it 
to the feed manufacturer?” 

Assuming that such an advertisement 
is false or misleading in the statement 
that the machine will mix feeds at $1 a 
ton, or in the statement that wholesale 
feed prices are loaded from $5 to $19.50 
per ton to cover the actual work of mix- 
ing, or in both statements, we are asked 
to discuss the question whether the law 
affords feed manufacturers a remedy 
against such methods of attempting to 
install the advertised machines at the 
expense of the wholesale feed trade. 

Although the question presents novel 
features which do not appear to have 
been litigated in any reported case, we 
do not regard the law as being so impo- 
tent to do justice that it cannot redress 
a wrong of this kind. Even a cursory 
glance at decisions involving analogous 
legal principles is convincing that a rem- 
edy does exist. 

We believe that an action lies to re- 
cover damages if specific injury can be 
traced by a feed manufacturer to mis- 
leading advertising of this character. If 
such proof cannot be made, but injury is 
manifest, we believe that an action for 
injunction against continuance of the 
unfair practice would lie. And no rea- 
son is manifest why several feed manu- 
facturers or wholesale dealers might not 
join in such injunction suit as parties 
complainant. Because of the difficulty 
of proving specific damage, it may be 
that an injunction suit would be the more 
feasible remedy. It is also probable 
that, so far as interstate commerce is 
involved, the Federal Trade Commission 
would entertain a complaint against con- 
tinuation of the practice. 

* . 


As throwing light, not only on prece- 
dents pertinent to the particular matter 
before us, but as showing the scope that 
the Federal Trade Commission has cov- 
ered in proceeding to stop unfair busi- 
ness methods in respect to false or mis- 
leading advertisements, etc., we give the 
substance of certain practices against 
which complaints have been issued by the 
commission: 

Making injurious statements relative 
to a competitor’s products and financial 
standing. 

Falsely advertising that the offender 
is selling goods at cost or less than cost. 

Publishing misleading advertisements 
inducing belief that an article has been 
certified by a government bureau. 

Misrepresenting goods as being of a 
certain kind, whereas they are in fact 
adulterated. 

Matter published by mail order house, 
containing misleading statements deroga- 
tory to regular dealers, and as to bene- 
fits to be derived by dealing with re- 
spondent. (The proceedings in this case, 
in which the commission made an order 
May 27, 1919, might be found to consti- 
tute a pertinent authority on_ the ques- 
tion raised, by our correspondent. )- 

Disparaging the business of competi- 
tors by means of misleading statements 
and advertisements falsely depicting the 
claimed advantages of the offender's 
product. 

Misleading statements as to source, 
purity and vitality of the offender’s 
product. 

Publishing a false list of average mar- 
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ket prices for purpose of comparison 
with the offender’s lower prices, and 
falsely representing that the offender’s 
retail prices are lower than current 
wholesale prices. (The commission’s or- 
der in the latter of these two cases— 
dated Nov. 1, 1920—would be a prece- 
dent for stopping a practice of misstat- 
ing how economically a machine may be 
operated in grinding a ton of feed, or 
how expensively feed is ground for sale 
to retail dealers.) 

Publishing misleading advertisements 
disparaging the product of competitors. 

Publishing misleading advertisements 
to induce belief that goods can be bought 
cheaper from the offender than from his 
competitors. 

Making false statements relative to the 
offender’s own and _ his _ competitor’s 
product. 

* ~ 

One may not complain of a copying of 
his uncopyrighted advertising matter 
where there is no tendency to deceive the 
public as to the origin and identity of 
products, held the United States circuit 
court of appeals, eighth circuit, in the 
case of International Heating Co. vs. 
Oliver Ojl Gas Burner & Machine Co. 
(288 Fed. 708). 


TREATING PROSPECTIVE CUSTOMERS, ETC. 


The United States circuit court of ap- 
peals for the second circuit, in the case 
of New Jersey Asbestos Co. vs. Federal 
Trade Commission, 264 Fed. 509, denied 
the right of defendant commission to re- 
quire a manufacturer or dealer to dis- 
continue a practice of treating prospec- 
tive customers. 

The decision reversed an order made 
by the commission against expenditure 
of money by the asbestos company, 
through its salesmen, in entertaining cus- 
tomers and prospective customers and 
their employees, by treating to liquors, 
cigars, meals, theatrical entertainment, 
ete. 

“We have held,” says the court, “that 
only unfair practices which affect the 
public, as distinguished from individuals, 
are within the jurisdiction of the com- 
mission. We take judicial notice of the 
fact that the method of entertainment 
found to be unfair has been an incident 
of business from time immemorial. It is 
recognized by article 133 of the regula- 
tions covering the assessment of income 
tax, promulgated Jan. 2, 1918, as follows: 

“So-called spending or _ treating 
money, if actually advanced by corpora- 
tions to their traveling salesmen to be 
used by them as a part of expenses inci- 
dent to selling the product of such cor- 
porations, is an allowable deduction in a 
return of income by such corporations. 
The deduction of such expenditures is 
conditioned upon a satisfactory showing 
that all the allowance claimed as a de- 
duction was actually expended for and 
was an ordinary and usual expense in- 
curred in selling the product or merchan- 
dise of the corporation.’ 

“The payment of money or the giving 
of valuable presents to an employee to 
induce him to influence his employer to 
make a contract of purchase is a fraud 
justifying the discharge of the em- 
ployee within his contract term of serv- 
ice, and perhaps the recovery by the pur- 
chaser of the amount or value of such 
inducement from the seller, upon the 
theory that it must have been included 
in the price. But even in such a case we 
think it would be a matter between in- 
dividuals, and not one so affecting the 
public as to be within the jurisdiction of 
the commission. . +. However, it 
stretches theory to the breaking point to 
suppose that the entertainment expenses 
found unfair in this case constitute 
fraud practiced by the respondent and 
by the employee on the purchasers of the 
respondent’s -goods. 

“It is difficult to conceive that the pur- 
chaser would have a right to recover the 
amount of such entertainment as a part 
of the price paid for the goods bought, 
or that he would have a right to dis- 
charge the employee within the terms of 
his service on this ground. So broad a 
construction of the statute would bring 
within the disposition of the commission 
a vast number of subjects and contro- 
versies which in their nature belong to 
the legislative and judicial departments 
of the government. For instance, adver- 
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tising is a method of selling goods which, 
without increasing their merits, increases 
their cost; and so does securing servants 
or competitors by paying them higher 
wages, though we suppose no one would 
say the act gives the commission a right 
to regulate these matters.” 
* * 

In a decision handed down by the 
United States circuit court of appeals, 
seventh circuit, in the case of Kinney- 
Rome Co. vs. Federal Trade Commission, 
275 Fed. 665, the court set aside an or- 
der of the respondent ordering petitioner 
to desist from offering premiums to 
dealers’ salesmen to further the sale of 
petitioner’s product in preference to the 
product of its competitors. The deci- 
sion of the court appears to have been 
influenced by the fact that the premiums 
were given with knowledge of the sales- 
men’s employer. 

Petitioner admitted that in the course 
of its business in manufacturing and 
selling bed springs it gave premiums, 
such as necktie sets, etc., to the salesmen 
of merchants handling its products. On 
the other hand, it was conceded that 
these premiums were given “with the 


knowledge and consent and through ar- 
rangements with the merchants who are 
employers of said salesmen.” 

The commission found that the peti- 
tioner’s practice constituted “unfair 
methods of competition in interstate 
commerce,” in violation of the Federal 
Trade Commission act. 





ELEVATOR CONTRACT LET 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The first unit of 
the new elevator to be erected in Enid, 
Okla., by the Enid Terminal Co. will be 
designed and built by the Jones-Hettel- 
sater Construction Co., Kansas City. It 
will consist of 12 re-enforced concrete 
tanks, 21x100, and 18 interstice bins, giv- 
ing a capacity of 540,000 bus, and a head- 
house 32x40x185. It is to be completed 
by June 1. Another unit of similar size 
will be built within the next year. 

The project, when completed, will be 
the only fireproof public elevator in the 
state. Cecil Munn, president, and Julius 
Pearlstone, vice president, of the com- 
pany, consider that it is strategically lo- 
cated at a point where the surplus grain 
of millers in most parts of the state may 
be stored. 








Laboratory Work Reduces Hazards of 
Dust Explosion . 


Bureau of Chemistry of the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture in regard to dust 
explosion hazard were practically con- 
fined to the grain handling industry, ac- 
cording to C. A. Browne, chief chemist, 
who recently submitted to William M. 
Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, a 
report covering the activities of the bu- 
reau during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1925. In regard to this branch of re- 
search endeavor, Dr. Browne said: 

“It has not been possible to study the 
dust explosions in industries of all types. 
Records of approximately 270 in plants 
in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries have been obtained. In 66 of these 
explosions 444 lives were lost, and in 83 
of them 780 people were injured. The 
total money loss in 132 explosions ap- 
proximated $32,917,000, an average of 
more than $250,000 for each. The Bureau 
of Chemistry is conducting special re- 
search investigations to determine the 
causes of these explosions and the cir- 
cumstances favorable to their origin. 

“More than 21,000 establishments in 
various industries in the United States, 
manufacturing products with an annual 
value in excess of $6,779,449,000, are sub- 
ject to the dust explosion hazard. The 
bureau investigations have shown also 
that extensive losses have been experi- 
enced from dust explosions and fires in 
threshing machines, particularly in the 
Pacific Northwest, and from cotton gin 
fires in the Southwest. 

“Special studies have been made to de- 
termine the practical possibility of in- 
stalling effective dust collecting systems 
for the control of explosive dust created 
in the handling and storing of grain in 
terminal grain elevators. This work in- 
volved special engineering investigations 
to determine the points of suction appli- 
cation, type and design of hoods, ap- 
parent effect on grain weights, and other 
factors related to the weight readjust- 
ment of existing commercial practices. 

“Tests were conducted at a number of 
elevators in the East and Middle West, 
and many data, to be used in designing 
dust collecting systems of this character, 
have been gathered. A bulletin, now in 
course of publication, gives the results of 
these investigations, together with recom- 
mendations for the installation of dust 
control equipment for grain elevators. 
The bureau’s work on this project was 
done in co-operation with a number of 
industrial agencies, such as the Terminal 
Elevator Grain Merchants’ Association, 
the National Fire Protection Association, 
and the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 

“The encouraging laboratory results al- 
ready obtained by the bureau indicated 
that the dust explosion hazard during 
grinding operations can be practically 
eliminated by the use of inert gases. Dur- 
ing the past fiscal year the activities on 
this project have consisted principally in 
the development of a large scale testing 


PPocrcen ot Chemie ‘conducted by the 


unit at the Experimental Farm, Arling- 
ton, which includes grinding, conveying, 
and elevating equipment similar to that 
used in operating practices. 

“Carbon dioxide obtained from boiler 
flue gas, which is to be used as the inert 
gas, will be introduced into the grinding 
apparatus under actual operating condi- 
tions. It is hoped that this work will fur- 
nish enough additional data to enable 
the bureau engineers to design equipment 
practicable for industrial use. The dust 
explosion losses from grinding grain and 
similar materials have been very great, 
resulting in extensive losses of life and 
property. 

“Static electricity, which has caused a 
great many dust explosions, may be gen- 
erated in a number of ways. Methods 
for its elimination in industrial plants 
and in grain threshing machinery have 
been considered in the bureau. Elec- 
trically grounded metallic combs, recom- 
mended for removing static charges from 
belts, are not entirely satisfactory. The 
ground wire may be broken, thus increas- 
ing the hazard, and the combs are detri- 
mental to the belt. Metallic combs can- 
not remove induced charges from insulat- 
ed substances. 

“A government designed waterproof 
conducting belt coating, free from sticki- 
ness and of good wearing quality, which 
may be used without hindering the action 
of either belt or pulley, has proved thor- 
oughly efficient in removing the charges 
of static electricity. 

“A study of the effect of prolonged 
heating on the ignition temperatures of 
several dusts has produced a more accu- 
rate method for the measurement of igni- 
tion temperatures. A preliminary sur- 
vey was made to obtain data on the prob- 
able application of hot journal alarm sys- 
tems, to be used in connection with a 
study of overheated bearings and their 
relation to fire and explosion. During 
the year six explosions were investigated 
—two in flour milling plants, one in a 
stock food plant, one in a grain elevator, 
one in a paper factory, and one in an 
aluminum factory.” 


HENRY FORD GIVEN 
OLD GRIST MILL 


An ancient grist mill at Haverhill, 
Mass., which rivals in antiquity Henry 
Ford’s wayside inn at Sudbury, is to be 
presented to the Detroit manufacturer 
by Mrs. Albert C. Darrows, the owner 
of the historic property. When Mr. Ford 
visited Massachusetts in September he 
attempted to persuade Mrs. Darrows to 
sell the mill, but she declined. Now she 
has determined to make it a gift. An old- 
fashioned grain shed will go with the mill. 
The buildings will be dismantled and 
shipped to Dearborn in the near future. 
The mill dates back to 1798. - 
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WORKING UNDER A HANDICAP 


Sam was night watchman at a rat! 
large Texas mill. He had been emplo 
for years and was faithful in most thin 
but he would occasionally fall asleep 
miss one or two of the hourly rou 
which were his routine. This habit 
brought many rebukes from his « 
ployer. 

Sam had never gained much of a re; 
tation either for his ambition or 
thinking apparatus, and the millow 
was consequently surprised one day when 
the old watchman asked for a raise 


ay. 

“Tll make you a proposition, Sa: 
the owner said. “I believe you would 
worth this extra money, in view of 
length of time you have been here, if 
could just depend on your always bx 
on the job. Ill give you this raise, 
every time you miss punching one of 
boxes T’ll dock you 50 cents.” 

This arrangement seemed to h 
solved the problem for several we: 
One morning, however, during a per 
of light operation, the owner arri 
early at the mill, to be met at the (i 
by a breathless Sam. 

“Boss,” the latter said. “It’s a gx 
thing you got here. There’s a fire in 
of the bins.” 

“When did it start?” the miller shou! 
as he ran toward the location of 
blaze. 

“Well, boss, I first saw it about 
o'clock, and I’ve been fighting it « 
since, between rounds.” 

“What do you mean, between round: 
his startled employer said. 

“Well, Boss, you know that rule \ 
made about my raise,” was the pro 
reply. “I haven’t missed punching a |) 
all night, but it’s been about all I cou 
do to hold my own against this fire.” 

H. EE. Y 
. * 

Girl (taking singing lessons): “Do \ 
think I might use my voice in pu 
now?” 

Disheartened Musician: “Oh, I suppos: 
so. You might cheer when the King gv 
by !"—Tit-Bits. 


A debating class for bachelors has be: 
formed in North London. Should an 
member tire of this he can get marric 
and have one of his own.—Punch. 

* 


THAT'S DIFFERENT 


Head of the House (in angry tones 
“Who told you to put that paper on t! 
wall?” 

Decorator: “Your wife, sir.” 

“Pretty, isn’t it?’—The Congregation 
alist (Boston). 

* 

Long-suffering Assistant: “But, Mad 
am, can you tell me the exact width o 
the room?” 

Prospective Bride: “Certainly. It 
four times my umbralla, my fiancé’s goli 
shoes and a fairly short piece of string.” 
—Punch. 

a * 

“Who invented the hole in the dough 
nut?” 

“Oh, some fresh air fiend, I suppose.”- 
American Legion Weekly. 

oe, = 


Visitor: “I suppose you're like all the 
other sailors—a wife in every port?” 

Boatman: “No, Mum, I ain’t bin in 
every port.”—Punch. 


* # 


From investigations conducted by the 
ministry of agriculture and fisheries it 
is deduced that fishing has an appreciable 
effect in reducing the number of fish on 


| 
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a given ground. Then the ministry can’t 
have watched the same people fishing that 
we did.—Punch. 


i 
The S. P. C. A. has enlarged its scope, 
and is also to befriend insects. The first 
step, we understand, will be to equip 
grasshoppers with parachutes.—Judge. 
* 


* 


It is thought that the lunatic who has 
been setting fire to haystacks in Surrey 
must have lost a needle.—Punch. 


Se recess ene me — ee 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 

















HELP WANTED 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED CAR LOT 
flour salesman, metropolitan district, by 
concern with excellent mill connections. 
Reply “R,”’ care Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver St, New York. 








FEED DEPARTMENT MANAGER 


Wanted—A capable young man, 
thoroughly experienced in the mer- 
chandising of feeds to take full 
charge of the feed business for a 
line of flour and feed distributing 
houses, connected with a _ large 
southwestern mill. Feeds being 
handled in car lots as well as less 
car lots from warehouse stocks. To 
qualify man must be thoroughly re- 
liable and fully experienced; good 
salary to proper party. Address 
1052, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN WANTED FOR 
western Pennsylvania by a mill with an 
established trade, making a real high-grade 
spring wheat flour; this is splendid oppor- 
tunity for party that can qualify; must 
have good record and real selling ability; 
give full details in first letter. Address 449, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—SALESMAN AND 
BROKERAGE CONNECTION 


Have a good proposition to offer 
specialty salesmen, or those in po- 
sition to handle a side line, in a 
cereal breakfast food that is rapidly 
coming to the front; a big seller 
and a good repeater; several ter- 
ritories open in the Northwest; 
might also do business with reliable 
brokerage connections in the prin- 
cipal eastern markets. Address 446, 
— Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





A WELL-ESTABLISHED TWIN 
City mill supply company has an 
opening for a young man to work 
in as an assistant to the manager; 
applicant must have had at least 
high school education, some knowl- 
edge of the milling business and be 
willing to travel; salary to start, 
$200 a month and expenses. 

Address 448, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SPRING WHEAT MILL WITH ESTAB- 
lished trade in Pennsylvania wants two 
aggressive salesmen; must be real pro- 
ducers; also representatives for central 
states territory. 436, care North- 
western Miller, ; 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AN AID TO 
FLOUR SALESMEN 


A reliable source of trade informa- 
tion to buyers is always an aid to 
salesmen. Our plan is being en- 
thusiastically used by numbers of 
the most progressive flour men. It 
lessens sales resistance. 
Let us explain it to you. 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Circulation Department, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 


1317 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY CHEMIST OF 11 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in charge of laboratories for mills 
of large capacities; good references. Ad- 
dress 419, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. = 





AS SALES MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 
sales manager, 15 years’ experience, as 
road salesman, field manager, branch of- 
fice manager; valuable trade acquaint- 
ance. Address 425, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





A MAN WITH 12 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
milling and selling flour and prepared 
feeds, desires connection with good flour 
or flour and feed mill, western Iowa ter- 
ritory preferred. Address 442, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AVAILABLE AT ONCE—YOUNG MAN OF 
15 years’ flour sales experience as sales- 
man, branch manager and sales manager: 
would like to hear from milling company 
seeking man with knowledge of eastern 
markets. Address 450, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
(wheat and rye) would like position Jan. 
10; acquainted in Indiana, southern Ohio 
and western Pennsylvania; am _ single; 
can give references or bond; salary and 
commission. Address 1054, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


FEED MILL MACHINERY 


50 h-p Allis-Chalmers induction 
motors with starter. 

7% h-p Fairbanks motor with 
starter. 

large size Williams Pulverizer. 
Eureka Improved batch mixer. 
9x30-in double roller mill, LePage 
corrugations. 

36-in alfalfa breaker. 

Bowsher No. 10 combination mill. 
Special feeder for Williams pul- 


to 


~ 


i 


i 


verizer. 

1 Monitor No. 5 cracked corn sepa- 
rator. 

1 Eureka 453-A cracked corn sepa- 
rator. 

Various spiral conveyors, dust col- 
lectors and pipe, also elevator leg, 


boot and head. 

Howe dormant scale, 3,500-lb cap. 
style B Draver percentage feed- 
ers with master drive. 

Howe No. 1005 Special scratch 
feed cleaner. 


ae 


~ 


1 Singer motor drive bag mending 
machine. 

1 No. 13 Western Warehouse corn 
sheller. 

1 Eureka No. 31 horizontal oat 
clipper. 


1 Freeman No. 4 grain cleaner and 
corn sheller. 

1 Union Special Jr. bag closing ma- 

chine. 

Ross oat huller. 

8-ft Brown portable bag piler with 


ot pes 


motor. 
1 Fairbanks automatic elevator re- 
ceiving scale, 5-bu capacity. 


1 Richardson portable automatic 
sacking scale, 2%-bu capacity. 

1 Cincinnati time recording clock 

Above machinery in first class con- 

dition. Detailed description and 

price upon request. 


Diamond Mills, Evansville, Ind. 


2 


REGENT 
PHOSPHATE 


Known far and wide 
for its purity and 
uniformity - 


Victor Chemical Works 


CHICAGO 


New York Nashville St. Louis 














PROPORTIONAL 
BLENDERS — 


Are the solution to your 


Blending Troubles — 
Simple - Accurate - 
- Low /n Cost ~— 


Let our Engineers 
Co-operate with you. 


THE WOLF CO.., 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA 











Mr. Val E. Bag 
says— 


“Try Us 
For 
Anything in 


the 
Bag 
MBVALE- Bao Line” 


VALLEY BAG COMPANY 


Main, Walnut and Commercial Sts. 


Ss, . 





Some Excellent Offerings 


In new, shop worn and slightly used 
equipment for flour, feed and cereal 
mills, can be had by inquiry to 


W. R. LEATHERS 
9 So. Clinton St. CHICAGO, ILL. 














HAVE HAD 15 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE AS 
office manager, grain buyer in terminal 
market and assistant manager of 2,000- 
bbl flour mill in Southwest; desire to make 
new connection before Jan. 1; can give 
best of references from present and past 
employers. Address 1051, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 17 YEARS’ EX- 
perience selling is desirous of connecting 
with mill making reasonably priced qual- 
ity flour; Indiana and Illinois territory 
preferred; strong baker salesman; best of 


references; salary, expense and bonus. 
Address “Chicago,” care Northwestern 
Miller, 108 South LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





MILL CHEMIST, AVAILABLE FOR SERV- 
ice to any mill grinding hard or soft 
wheat, a service in modern scientific mill- 
ing; in connection there is available a 
training and experience in every phase 
of milling chemistry; full details of a 
service that will place any modern mill 
on an equal basis in this with any other 
mill will be given to any interested con- 
cern requiring a high degree of science 
and skill. Address 426, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








PUBLIC SALE, AT LEWISTOWN, PA., ON 
Jan. 8, 1926—two mill properties, as fol- 
lows: Mt. Rock mill, equipped with new 
machinery for manufacture of feeds, ca- 
pacity 100 tons per day; Reedsville mill, 
a flour mill of capacity of 85 bbls per 
day; both mills operated by water power 
with electric power as auxiliary. E. Mc- 
Lain Watters, receiver. 





MODERN ROLLED OATS AND FEED 
mill, located in Minneapolis; one of the 
finest plants in America, manufacturing 
rolled oats, corn flakes, rolled rye and 
feeds, with room for other products and 
expansion; completely equipped; ready for 
immediate operation, with or without 
brands; low price, easy terms; would take 
interest with experienced operators; for 
éomplete particulars write B. W. & Leo 
Harris Co., 2425 University Ave SE, Min- 
neapolis, 


Special Business Card Offer 
1,000 Finest QuaLity Kip Carps in Raised 
phe pane dates ew wg iey oe or 
ull copper-plate fin 5 © plates—just 
send copy, only $10.50. ‘ 
Busaweti-Dauntauist Press 
324 Fourth Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS 











WE PREDICT THAT om 
SOUTHERN 
BAKING 


Shares will advance to $1000 each 
Circular 12 on request 
ALBERT G. OTGEN & CO., inc. 
16 Exchange Place New York 








GRAHAM BROTHERS 
TRUCKS 22ers ztcrness 








r ° ° 
Store Flour in Transit 
Avail Yourself of the Thru Freight Rate 
Insure Prompt Deliveries 
All Buildings Strictly Modern, Clean & Dry 
Capacity over 1,200 Carloads 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 














Fumigate 
Regularly With 


( frome . \ 
LIQUID 
Eel 
To Destroy Mill Insects 


Fumigators Chemical Co., Inc. 
511 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 







SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 














No.| ROPE PAPER BAGS 


papék AKRON acs 
For FLOUR, oO. MEAL & FEED 
THE THOMAS PHILLIPS Ca 











HARRY HARPER & COMPANY 


INCOME TAX SPECIALISTS 


MEMBERS OF AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


McKNIGHT BLDG. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


il SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


REFER TO THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


PIONEER BLDG. 
ST. PAUL 


MUNSEY BLDG. 











We Are Large Buyers of Purified Middlings 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 


It may pay you to 
correspond 
with us 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE ST. LOUIS DISTRICT] 


aa’ Mill of the H.C. COLE MILLING CO. “" 


LOCATED AT CHESTER, ILLINOIS Capacity, 1,350 Barrets DaIty 


This complete mill embodies the latest and best ideas in construction and contains only the best milling machinery. It is not 
only among the latest built, but represents absolute perfection in mill equipment, light and sanitation. The product of this mill 
has been on the market continuously for eighty-five years, always giving perfect satisfaction to the most discriminating buyers. 














Omega fie rE ig yaa §=6White Ring 
A plain and self-ris- . , A strictly self-rising 
ing flour always lead- 7 ~ ¢ flour equal to any 
ing all Soft Winter Tatid dane Tf t+. demand that might 
Wheat Flours. Itwill pee e Bee wer Se he ee i ee be placed upon it. 


not only maintain but The satisfaction it 
surpass its former gives speaks for it- 


high reputation. self. 














The Operation of Flour Mills 


on two of which we grind Kansas Hard Wheat 
Flour and on two Soft Red Illinois and Indiana 
Wheat Flour enables us to take care of the re- 
quirements of both bread and cake bakers in 
either straight or mixed cars, rendering ex- 
cellent service in both quality and shipment 
to both large and small customers. 


SPARKS MILLING CO. terre Havre, wo. 


Established 1855 Capacity, 3,000 Barrels Daily 








Makes a quality loaf that brings Y 

the baker better business. The : GILSTER’S BEST 
pleasing flavor of the loaf might 
well be likened to the delicate ‘ The Finest Quality of Soft 


perfume of a rose. x Wheat Flour Manufactured 


American Beauty flour is noted 


for its strength as well as its ; GILSTER MILLING CO. 


flavor—it’s a winner. 
Main Office: Chester, Illinois STEELEVILLE, ILLINOIS 


. 





STANARD-TILTON MILLING Co. 
Established 1857 


ST. LOUIS ALTON DALLAS : 
Tate ff} |.| | MEYER’S MODEL FLOUR 
9 899999 ALWAYS RELIABLE 
THE MEYER MILLING COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. ST. LOUIS, MO. NASHVILLE, ILL. 





EsTaBLIsHED 1864 


























; Established 1878 
EXTRA, EDNA and HUEGELY MILLING CO. 
Eberle-Albrecht FlourCo. E LEGAN POSTEL’S SELF-RISING a 
Exporters : Pure, Soft Red Winter Wheat Flours " Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


f j i ec 
foreign connections” ST. LOUIS, MO. _ Pu. H. Poster Mituine Co., Mascoutah, Illinois ogee NASHVILLE, ILL. 



































PLEASE NOTE: 


MANY VOLUMES ARE MISSING, ISSUES AND PAGES 


ARE MISSING OR MUTILATED. 


THIS IS THE BEST COPY AVAILABLE FOR 
MICROFILMING. 





